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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



Ere the Reader proceed to the perusal of the follow- 
ing volumes, he is requested to prepare himself for a per- 
ceptible difference in their character : a difference ol>- 
servable, perhaps, as much in the strain of their thought, 
us in the style by which it is expressed. 

Will it be a sufficient apology to say, that rather more 
than the first volume was written directly after the whole . ,^ 
story was planned, three years ago ; — ^that it was laid "*' 
aside, in consequence of temporary loss of sight, and 
not resumed until last winter, before the end of which, it 
was entirely completed? 

So long an interval could not fail of producing such 

changes in the mind and feelings of the Writer, as might 

be expected to ensue from witnessing, or experienciiy , 

certain changes in the current of her own, or of other 

dear persons' lives. Thus, she is aware, that the careless 

tone of her commencement, is altered to a much graver 

one in many succeeding parts ; and that she has suffered 

one or two characters to slip from her hands with very 

little colouring^ merely because she found her own jffiirit}^ 

less calculated to finish them highly, than when' the jflpre 

O first sketched. The Writer confesses that her inclina- 

1^ tion points to what is serious, perhaps saddeiiing, in com- 

^. position ; but friends had so repeatedly urged her to try 

™ a lighter style, that she was induced to make the attempt. 

^ Doubtful of her qualification to embody the fashion- . 

|A able manners of the day we are now living in, or to give 

f^ the amusing idioms of its peculiar dialect with elegance 

®* and fidelity, she has deemed it prudent to throw her story 
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back to a period of which few of her read^s arc likely 
to retain such vivid recollections, as would render inac- 
curacy of dates, or of fleeting modes, amatter of moment. 
She is not, however, conscious of having erred in the pe- 
riod allotted to any public event ; having always resorted 
to the Annual Register for certain information. Such as 
it is, this Novel is now submitted to the public, with the 
assurance, that if, in attempting to portray ordinary life 
with a livelier pen than she had employed in tracing the 
humble history of Jeannie Halliday, the Writer shall be 
found to have failed in interesting or amusing, she will 
then lay it aside altogether, and resume that of romantic 
fiction. 

£sB£R> August, 1826. 
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HONOR O'HARA. 



CHAPTER I. 



At the upper end of a straggling Yillage, hanging on 
a steep hill's side, in the Nordi of England, stood an 
old tumble-down rectory : its walls had once been 
whitewashed ; but, like a dirty fair face, only looked 
more unseemly, from sundry patches of lime staring here 
and there,^||^ough gaps in its crust of weather-stains. 

In times past, a waving mixture of ivies and jessa- 
mines, had iifcreased the picturesqueness of its gable- 
ends, and cliiutering chimneys; but these vegetable 
hangings having a trick of harbouring birds and insects, 
a certain ruler in the mansion, tore away, with a strong 
hand, the ivy and jessamine of twenty years' growth, t 
So now, the sole remaining testimonial of former orna- 
ment, was but the root of the ivy ; which being of great 
thickness, and sawed to the grouAd, served as an 
occasional standing place for a broken-spouted water- 
ing-pot ;^ which oftener lay covered with dirt, as well as 
bruises, (a most unsightly spectacle,) just imder the 
parlour window. 

Close by this degraded spot, a worm-eaten gate 
swinging on on& hinge, and kept fast by a bit of rope 
passed through a holefand slung over a naiV opened 
into^a forlorn space, once known by the name of the 
garden^ now jointly occupied by pigs and potatoes. 
The stumps of two or three decayed apple-trees, and 
the stem of one living wine-sour plum, appeared above 
the potato tops, and served for rubbing-posts to the 
hogs ; but, saving these wretched memorials of better 
days, not a shrub, not a flower remained, to mark 

" VHiere • garden had been." 
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To the left of this delectable spot lay a little plashy 
Close, called the farmyard ; where a stable, a pig-sty, a 
dunghil], and heaps of puddly straw were all huddled 
together into so many floating islands, divided by differ- 
ent channels of wet and mire, A few draggle-tailed 
fowls,-^" a toothless mftstiff bitch," — a lean Aldemey 
cow, — a wall-eyed cart-horse, and thirteen pigs, (when 
they chose to transfer their fragrant persons from the 
garden to the sty,) made up the complement of living 
furniture in the farmyard. ' 

Theiiouse had nobler inhabitants. These consisted 
of Mr. Meredith the incumbent, his wife, his niece, a 
great gaunt woman of all-work, an Irish nurse, and a 
lank-haired footboy, not undeserving the very coarsest 
name for seedlings of his class. Mrs. Meredith (who 
would venture to deny her precedence?) \Ws in truth 
a most formidable personage ; being a lady without 
either temper, sense, or breeding. For eighteen years 
it had been her laudable practice to pass through the 
whole of her house twenty times every day, carrying all 
before her like a whirlwind : scaring men, women, chil- 
dren, dogs, and cats, into the first hole they could find 
shelter in. Doubtless she did it on the principle of pu- 
rifying the moral atmosphere of the Rectory. 

Be that as it may, banging of doors, rattling up and 
pulling down of windows, clattering of sundry culinary 
vessels, squalls of luckless household animals, squabbles 
with itinerant venders or menders of useful commodities ; 
bawling, calling, scolding, slapping — such was the full 
chorus of domestic discords which had regularly fol- 
lowed Mrs. Meredith's issue from the nuptial couch, 
every morning during seventeen years, eleven months, 
and two weeks. Mr. Meredith's honey-moon having 
had but half a face. 

• Through the whole of the ordinary day, this hurri- 
cane blew with the constancy of a trade-wind, during 
which time Mrs. Meredith went slopping about in a 
dingy gown and flap-eared cap ; but on the signal of a 
visiter, or by the evening, the fierce drab changed into 
a smart woman, all smiles and servility; seated at the 
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card-table of a beUermo9t neighbour, or presiding o?er 
her own tea and toast, surrounded by misses in muslins, 
matrons in discoloured silks, and spinsters in scoured 
satins. Mrs. Meredith had indeed so becoming a com- 
pany face to put on with her company gown, that had 
it not been for eaves-droppers and servants, she would 
have passed current, (at least among new acquaint* 
ance,) for a good-humoured, uneducated woman ; but 
with the last visiter, her last smile duly disappeared, and 
she was rude Boreas aeain. So relentless in truth, 
was the scythe, or flail of her insufferable temper, that 
it mowed down and scattered all before it, and seemed 
in a fair way, therefore, of leaving her nothing to scold 
at last. However, against this direful calamity she was 
fortunately provided with a victim for life — that victim 
was her husband. He, poor gentleman, had a sorrow- 
ful trick of sighing at intervals ; and a sigh from him 
was ever the precursor of a storm from her. At that 
unlucky signal Mrs. Meredith was ready with her fiercest 
bolt. This was sure to fall in the shape of biting re* 
proaches for his indifference to her value as a cbdste 
wife, and- £^ilful manager — of certain caatingS'-up of 
former obligations from her kindred ; and of her own 
especial grace, in accepting the forsaken swain of the 
scornful Bell Foster, — of violent invectives against that 
proud beauty, and broad hints that she had not taken 
herself off with the captain of dragoons, until it was 
high time. 

The meek-spirited Mr. Meredith could sit quietly 
under the storm whilst it only buffetted himself; but 
whenever it beat upon the fair living form, or too pro- 
bably the ashes of that misguided young creature to 
whom his heart bad once been devoted, he was no 
longer master of himself, and a brimming eye and quiver- 
ing lip ever accompanied the hasty action with which 
he started from his chair, and quitted the apartment. 

Mr. Meredith would have honoured a better fate ; 
for he had a tender heart, a yielding temper, tolerable 
talents, and much better principles. He passed among 
his servants and immediate neighbours for a very learned 
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inan ; because having no attraction to his parlour, he 
lived principally in his study. There, he rather dozed 
over books of research, in melancholy indolence, than 
buckled to their pith and argument with any vigour of 
intellect akin to their own. His first affections having 
been disappointed, and the narrow circle he then moved 
in, as curate merely of Edenfell, furnishing no other 
creature fitted to cope with the image of the really 
charming girl he worshipped two or three years in re- 
spectful silence, Mr. Mereditfi^ent on from twenty-five 
till thirty-seven without feeling a new attachment, or 
dreaming of matrimony. 

Unluckily the widow of an unsuccessful ship-owner 
lived near the parsonage, and she had one black-eyed 
daughter, with a smart person, and a profusion of smarter 
pertnesses, to say when she chose to make the agreeabUy 
a part she always chose to play before the young rector. 
The mother's hearty presents were soon as liberally be- 
stowed, nay kindly thrust upon Mr. Meredith, as the 
daughter's flippant attentions. An uncle of Miss Simp- 
son^s, a plain shrewd yeoman, always maintained that 
marriage was the duty of every man ; and her aunt, a 
withered spinster, dolefully deprecated for her dear 
Emmy, the sad fate of a poor lone woman like herself. 

Mr. Meredith was troubled by the assertions and ar- 
guments of the uncle ; he was distressed at the aunt's 
piteous representations ; he was besides a good-natured, 
self-slighting man, and he believed himself greatly bound 
to this family, inferior as they were. The uncle had 
always been at hand to assist him in the sore season of 
tythe-gathering ; the maiden aunt was ever ready to de- 
scend from her little aery at the grocer's, for the' chari- 
table purpose of saving their reverend friend the waste 
of half a yard in a web of cloth ; her careful shears set 
all pilfering or rash handed maidens at defiance. 
Mrs. Simpson, the really worthy mother, had always a 
cold goose pye, or a large plain cake at the service of 
the rectory, when its larder was taken by surprise ; she 
knew what good Mr. Meredith liked at table, so she 
could exactly suit his taste, in all her little Christmas 
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and Midsummer ofierings. Her daughter pat the last 
touches to these obligations, by looking down on the 
ground, when her uncle exhorted his Christian teacher 
to marry ; looking up to Heaven, as her aunt bemoaned 
her singlehood ; stitching the wristbands of the shirts 
so thriftily cut out ; and notably honouring her mother's 
assurance, that all the given dainties were done under 
Emmy's eye, by ever showing herself « cumbered with 
much serving." 

Thus beleajguered by a whole family, without a single 
diversion being made in his favour by any of the sur- 
rounding gentry, (for he had shunned them, during his 
ill-starred affection for Bell Foster,) Mr. Meredith 
might not, after all, perhaps have faUen to the enemy, 
had it not been for an unforeseen stroke, which carried 
him at once. Mrs. Simpson was seized with paralysis: 
when she recovered the use of speech, aware that she 
must die, she intreated her good friend's prayers by her 
bedside* After devoutly joining in those prayers, she 
took the opportunity of unburthening her mind to him 
upon every subject. With real simpkness and genuine 
anxiety for an only child's welfare, she reminded the 
good bachelor of her many neighbourly offices to him, 
adding, that she hoped thoughts of these would make 
him kind to her poor girl» after she was gone. She 
ventured to add, that if ever he turned his mind to a 
wife, she hoped he would think of Emmy, who, barring 
a little quickness of temper, would make the most 
discreet, managing, pains-taking wife in the country, 
and would be just the woman for him, who was always 
letting himself be imposed upon. 

Mr. Meredith had not a word to defend himself with : 
a fearful array of really kind offices were marshalled 
against him. Completely discomfited, he suffered Mrs. 
Simpson to triumph. The artless, fervent, '^God be 
praised I O God bless you, dear sir," of the poor 
mother, went to Meredith's heart ; and assuring her he 
would try to make her daughter happy, be squeezed the 
shaking hand, then grasping his with more familiar 
kindness, and calling in the sobbing Miss Emmy, re- 
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peated the assurance to her, and received her joyful 
TOWS of affection and duty in return. 

Mrs. Simpson died — Mr. Meredith married. Emu- 
lous to deserve the character given her by her mother, 
the bride began betimes to exercise her talent : 

" For her mind 
Shaped goodliest rules of diflGipline," 

such as Mr. Soutbey tells us, led the heroine of one of 
his Botany Bay eclogues 

" Only to whip two prentices to death." 

Emulous also of praise, she harangued so fluently, and 
frequently, upon the duties and difficulties of a good 
manager, that our ignorant divine felt persuaded, a 
housewife was synonymous with a scold ; that nothing 
valuable in this sublunary sphere was to be got at, 
except he consented to snatch it out of briars and 
thorns. Thus, if his wife's tongue kept servants on 
th^ alert, awed tradesmen into moderate charges, and 
80 restrained his annual expenditure beyveen the banks 
of a narrow income, he had no right to complain. 

By degrees, however, Mr. Meredith discovered that 
his wife's oratory was all ''noise and fury, signifying 
nothing :" that his stomach was not indemnified for the 
stunning of his ears : that he could not balance a good 
table against a bad companion; nor a clean house 
against an illiterate wife ; that his habitation was abso- 
lutely dirtier, and more disorderly than any man's in the 
parish ; that he had always the worst trades-people, the 
worst provisions, and the worst servants possible; 
that his bills were large, his comforts small: and, that 
while his Better half was dragooning servants and 
labourers into performing impossibilities, the right, and 
the useful, and the practicable were neglected. 

Thiis his garden-gate had remained without other 
fastening; than the bit of rope mentioned heretofore, 
merely because Mrs. Meredith haggled every day with 
the blacksmith, about sixpence in the agreement for 
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putting on a hasp ; and the garden itself was stripped 
of fruits and flowers, and laid down in potatoes, be- 
cause it had once been plundered bj a set of unlucky 
boys. 
Poor Mr. Meredith saw his little comforts and few 

M 

pleasures laid waste, one by one ; he loved a garden, 
though he rarely worked in it ; and he beheld the 
ruin of his, with a sorrowful eye. But Mr. Meredith, 
like many married mep, preferred peace to a garden. 
Once, indeed, he rentured to lament this privation : 
"Why, my dear,** retorted his wife, smartly, "you 
told us, in your sermon, the other day, that the whole 
world is a garden — go and walk out into the fields, and 
take your pleasure now." ' ^ 

This was said with the flippant air of former times ; 
and in those days our unsuspecting divine would have 
fancied it merely cheerful raillery : unhappily, he was 
now better informed; but he had passed under the 
yoke. 

Mr. Meredith still gave his wife credit for the best 
intentions, and the greatest activity in household 
governno^iit — for was she ever at rest ? was she ildt 
always on her foot, up stairs and down stairs, breaking 
" in upon his sermon-writing or his reveries, with eternal 
complaints of servants, and demands for interference 
with trades-people, with wh9m, by the way, she never 
suffered him to interfere ? Surely, so much anxiety to 
make up by savingness the deficiency of her own for- 
tune, was a propf of gratitude and principle, with which 
he ought to be pleased ? and by this measure her hus- 
band judged her. Unobserving man! he never in- 
quired how she came by the variety of bonnets, caps, 
and gowns, which were proudly paraded before her 
lesser neighbours at church, and in tea-parties. For 
this display, Mrs. Meredith, in fact, bartered every 
thing ; here was the aim and end of her management. 
She contrived to pay the largest milliner's and mantua- 
maker's bills incurred in the village, without presenting 
them to her husband. How she did it, I leave such 
Jadies to answer who can hash up a family dinner, and 
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a smart head-gear, out of the same shallow purse at 
the SBtne instant. 

Perhapi? this insatiable thirst for possessing fine 
clothes, may account for some of the dilapidations of 
Mr. Meredith's habitation. There was in truth only 
one apartment in the rectory which could boast of 
neatness and comfort : and that was the little south 
room in one of the gables, inhabited by Honor O'Hara. 
There that young lady had contrived to amass a few 
books, and a few scarce plants ; to cover the faded 
gray paper with prints framed on it by broad and nar- 
row lines of Indian ink, neatly drawn round them by 
her own hand ; to keep the dimity curtains of her tent- 
bed, and her single large window always white ; and 
seated at a table spread with wor^ books, and 
sketches, escape from the noise and disorder of the 
rooms below. 

Upon this little stronghold Mrs. Meredith for some 
time made the most desperate assaults ; determined to 
dislodge its youthful inhabitant from what she mis^ 
named <^her fine lady's idling place." But Honoria 
defended herself with so much spirit, resolution, and 
good humour, that the assailant was always beaten 
back with loss. 

Finding neither sap nor storm of any avail, the virago 
at length abandoned the attempt. 

She did well ; for who may hope to conquer a per- 
son whose temper is as invincible as their resolution ? 
Miss O'Uara was never to be plagued- or scolded into 
ill-humour ; and she attached herself so strongly to 
every thing animate or inanimate, which pleased ner at 
all, that something more powerful than a railing tongue 
was necessary to make her resign her property in the 
large casemented window, whence she had habitually 
looked now for two years, at trees and hills, associated 
with some pensive or agreeable train of ideas. 

The view seen from this favourite window was, in 
reality, charming of itself: it consisted of a range of 
romantic hills, backed by the lofty Cheviots ; discover- 
ing in their recesses, little glens, where wreaths of 
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smoke and cheerfiil sounds rising above the tufted 
trees, told of cottages and contented labour. 

At the foot of these hills ran the river Eden, (not 
the Eden of Cumberland, and perhaps too obscure a 
stream to be found in any map,) but a stream so clear, 
that every pebble of its bed might.be seen through its 
wave. 

Rushing among steep banks, fringed with birch 
groves, and occasionally broken into falls, it hurried 
away with a sparkling velocity, which carried the fancy 
along with it. The height on which the village stood, 
forming part of its north-eastern bank, the window of 
Honoria^s room commanded great part of the river's 
course ; and in moonlight nights she was accustomed 
to sit there, enjoying the moonshine, and the sound of 
bells ringing from some village church at a distance : or, 
perhaps, listening to the humbler chime of a passing 
wagon. 

In spring, the wind, when it blew off the hills, came 
laden with the smell of violets; and in summer, with 
that of heath -blossoms, and the wilding rose. 

Honoria never could resist their sweet breathings — 
she used to carry her book or her work there to the 
rectory meadows, and seated on the soft green turf, 
bask in the sunshine. Sometimes little children were 
her companions, for whom she delighted to make 
daisy necklaces : oftener, only her nucleus sheep and 
the dog. 

In her idler vioods she lay listening to the echoes 
with which the hills were full ; pleased with their gra- 
dations; by turn amused or soothed by the different 
sounds they repeated. Sometimes delivering herself 
up to that sweet vague of thought, as Madame de Stael 
would have called it, which for all minds of sensibility 
ends so surely in sadness. 

What woman's heart is there that does not feel, or 
remember to have felt such sadness, gathering round 
their darkening thoughts like mist on the green hill's 
side ?-— it is a melancholy without object ; yet it over- 
whelms the soul while it lasts, with a feeling of misery 

You I.— 8 
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which is deemed, perhaps is, prophetic of future sor- 
rows—it is peculiar to that otherwise blissful season, 
early youth. 

And is there a young heart that does not know by 
experience an emotion as undefinable, though of a dif- 
ferent nature ? a vague joy — an eagerness of expecta- 
tion of we know not what, which quickens the cur- 
rent in our veins, gives animation to every thought; 
every movement, and seems to rise as spontaneously 
in our hearts as the spring flowers do from the earth ; 
it comes on us with the sunshine and the shower, the 
song of the birds, and the scent of the violet: it often 
withers in us with the summer rose, or the leaves of 
autumn. 

Buf who was Honor O'Hara ? The orphan niece 
of Mr. Meredith : his only sister had married an Irish 
officer — she died in giving Honoria birth ; the regiment 
was quartered in Ireland when this sad event took 
place, and the motherless babe was committed to the 
kindness of Major O'HiEira's aunt. Honorist remained 
with her, till death (which meanwhile robbed her of 
her father) removed the good old maiden from earth ; 
and Honoria was then left with sixteen hundred pounds 
in the funds, and abundance of Irish pride in her heart. 
iThe orphan of her sister naturally fell now to the share 
of the Reverend Mr. Meredith, his richer brother being 
married and resident in India ; and as Houpria's little 
fortune could supply her with pocket money, clothe 
herself, and pay the wages ^nd board»of the faithful 
nurse who would not be separated from her, even his 
kindless wife could not oppose her reception under- 
the roof of her husband. The orphan had now been 
their inmate two years. 

Honoria was just at that April-time of life, and of 
that April temper which vibrates between smiles and 
tears; a romantic heart and a gay humour! which was 
to predominate in the woman, events alone could decide: 
At seventeen she was a curious mixture of giddiness 
and sensibility — of proud notions and active huniility. 

Mrs. Ally O'Hara, by whom the child had been 
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brought up, had lived n^ar a small garrison town on the 
north coast of Ireland ; ^'he nras of the best Hibernian 
blood — and the pension by which she was maintained in 
dignified superiority over her Beighbours, had been 
earned by the honourable services of Mrs. Ally's father as 
head of a great public office. Though their family pro- 
perty was all wasted, its shade haunted the memories of 
many in Ballygarry ; keepingup the respect due to per- 
sons who had once owned all the land between Lochcoin 
and Knocklade. Mrs. Ally O'Hara was therefore the 
great lady of Ballygarry ; her grand-niece become at 
fifteen its great ieauty — and as Houoria had been made 
her aunt's companion from infancy, she was soon the 
principal personage both at home and abroad. 

Mrs. Ally had gala days, in which officers of» army 
and navy, besides a few young men indigenous to the 
soil, flourished conspicuously — and as Mrs. Ally was 
always to be considered the great lady^ and as it was 
worth the pretty Irish girls' while, to purchase their 
darling idols — agreeable Military-^hey did not scra- 
pie complimenting the aunt upon her condescension, 
and the niece upon her beauty ; — and this they did so 
often, and so ably, that the youi^ orphan insensibly 
grew to think as highly of her family conseqi^nce as 
of her sparkling eyes. 

Honoria really was charming— -and being then at 
that childish age which privileges men in telling her 
she is so, the young red and blue coats were not slow 
in availing themselves of this privilege — and the fond 
nurse and admiring foster-sister were perpetually re- 
peating what was said of the beautiful Miss Honoria's 
"flower of a face." Never was poor girl, therefore, 
in a fairer way of being made a coquette. 

From this evil,. however, she was preserved, by ex- 
travagant notions of her importance as a descendant 
of kings : to be omnipotent, by means of her beauty, 
was a secondary sort of triumph. She was, besides, 
fortified against such an ignoble propensity as flirting, 
by certain, perhaps fantastic, notions of not merely 
loving only once during the most prolonged life, but 
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doiDg it with a delicacy which would make it impossible 
for her to receive an instant's gratification from any 
man's attentions, except those of the one beloved. 
Thus, she came from Ireland with all the ease-bestow- 
ing consciousness of beauty, without its frequent con- 
comitant, thirst for conquest. The beautiful Honor 
O'Hara, as she was styled in Ballygarry, was not bow- 
ever strictly worthy of that title ; hers was that kind of 
face in which the light, the roses, the picturesque vary- 
ing of countenance and complexion peculiar to un- 
broken youth, passed admirably for beauty. Her fea- 
tures were softly moulded, and in harmony with each 
other: that was all their merit. There was, however, 
a wild brightness in her large black ejcs — a glitter on 
her teeth — and a peachy richness in the colouring of 
her cheek, which the gipsy darkness of her clear 
smooth skin seemed intended to heighten in effect. A 
painter, certainly, would not have cdled her beautiful : 
though he might haye given his best picture for the 
privilege of making what are termed studies of her. 

Honoria's figure, too, was charming — habituated in 
her own careless country, to that happy indifference 
about dress, which remote from slovenliness, leaves 
the figure to its own easy form and motion — while, 
other ladies were laced within an inch of their lives^ 
unable to bend in any other fashion than that of a 
jointed doll, she was seen swaying about like a youngs 
larch, as the breezes of youth and gayety impelled. 
Nature indeed had so exquisitely defined the swell and 
slenderness of the slight waist, and rounded form, that 
no covering, however ill-made, could disguise their 
proportions, — none enhance their loveliness. 

Honoria was singularly graceful ; possibly from the 
very freedom of dress and movement just described. 
She never thought how she was looking when met in 
a fresh morning, , running over the hills with her hat 
half blown off her head, all her locks scattered, and 
her cloak escaping from her laughing struggle to keep 
it folded round her. She never thought it might look 
inelegant when she sat down on some three-legged 
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stool at the foot of a Village Goody, — ^her dftow on 
ber knees, — ^her hand crushing half the rii^leti of her 
hnir over one side of her glowing race,-*-and while 
loosening the knotted handkerchief from her throat* 
gazing np in the face of her companion, asking some 
favourite legend of the Cheviots. 

She never thought how she was looking at those 
times ; and yet more than once, her figure, Aus acci« 
dentally seen by wandering sons of genius, was trans- 
ferred to the sketch-book of the painter, and the tablets 
of the poet. 

By some craft or mystery, known only to herself, 
our heroine had the extraordinary power of giving new 
expression to old^ clothes. If she tied a certain large 
straw hat closely down with a silk hankerchief, she 
might have gone to a masquerade as a gipsy, — if she 
allowed the same hat to stand wide, with streamers of 
ribbon, and a few. wild flowers twined round its low 
crown, she was a shepherdess, — cast the hat off, and 
she was a quaker in her close lawn cap, — ^put that 
away, and twist the long ringlets of her forehead with 
the rest of her hair, and the finely shaped head, the ex- 
pressive brow, and the lavge lifted eye made her a 
Sappho. 

After this detail of her natural advantages, it is morti- 
fying to give the sorry catalogue of her accomplish* 
ments. 

Honoria had a genius for drawing : that is, she 
sketched rapidly and freely the forms of trees, olJ 
buildings, cattle, children, in short whatever picturesque 
group or object caught her attention ; but she knew 
nothing of working them up into lady-like or workman- 
like drawings, fit for display. She sang as wood-larks 
do, sweetly, wildly, — ^her taste was bom of her sensi- 
bility, — ^her tones were rich and downy, and had acec 
tain pathos in them, which deepened the tender sad 
Bess of Scottish melodies, and those of her native land 
She could also accompany herself in a self-taught way 
upon the Irish harp. 

Beyond this accomplishment Honoria went Bot> 

8* 
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She could dance, it is true^ and dance gayly, gracefully^ 
— for she had a fine ear, a light heart, and yet lighter 
foot ; but she knew only the few steps necessary to 
carry an unambitious person safely down that intermi- 
nable avenue, a country dance, (which, like all odi^r 
avenues, by the way, is out of fashion,) and might 
more easily have outran a deer than executed the 
minuet de la cour, or a French quadrille. 

She could, however, work like Arachne, arrange 
nosegays like Glycerium, make cakes and comfits like 
Mrs. Glas^e, and dress herself at an instant's warning, 
for a ball, out of a few ribbons. She told ghost stories 
better than any body : she had always some little comic 
or touching anecdote to tell after her tour among the 
cotters, or some amusing sally ready to answer the ban- 
tering of a Kvely companion. She was always in 
good humour, though not always in good spirits. She 
gossipped, with the aged poor, played with their grand- 
children, patted their curs, fondled their kittens, helped 
them with a little money when they were pinched to 
pay a doctor's bill; and neither playing the inquisitor 
into their concerns nor their consciences ; neither 
wearying them with lectures, nor pampering thera 
with alms ; bettered the hearts she was warming to«^ 
wards herself. 

In winter she helped the hobbling sexton to decorate 
the church with Christmas: and never before were sprigs 
of box and branches of holly stuck with so much effect. 
On Mayday she assisted the children in making their 
garlands ; dressed their little heads and bosoms with 
ribbons and flowers; nay, provided many of the flowers 
herself. Honoria could not live without a garden ; and 
finding only a wilderness bearing that name at the rec- 
tory, she expended a trifling snm, and employed a very 
indigent old man, in creating one on her favourite hilPs 
side. Her uncle allowed her to steal a bit of ground 
from his meadow there, and she in return supplied his 
study table with the common flowers of every season. 
Thus she pleased herself, and employed a person deem- 
ed past his work. 
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Honoria lived before Bell and Lancaster were talked 
of ; and I must confess she had not the genius to strike 
out any thing like their systems. Every one must in 
some degree go along with the stream of their times : 
so Honoria living at a period in which the education 
bestowed upon the lower classes was even lower than 
the remuneration given for their labour, contente^l her- 
self with doing them every kind office in her power ; 
inventing little modes of employment for boys and 
girls, quite big enough for mischief, though not for or- 
dinary hard work ; checking them firmly in every evil 
propensity discovered by the frequent opportunities 
this afforded her of developing their faults ; encou- 
raging them to mutual friendliness, activity, humanity, 
and cleanliness, by her own example, and by substan- 
tial tokens of affectionate approval. 

Her own habits were incitements to industry : she 
was rarely seen, even out of doors, doing nothing. If 
she were not weeding or planting in her garden, she 
was studying French grarpmar in the hallow trunk of 
a broken oak tree overgrown with ivy and wild flowers, 
which she had cleared of rubbish and used as an ar- 
bour ; or she was leaning on the mossy slope of the 
hill's brow with 4ier knitting. Such was the activity of 
her mind,may, we will add, its sincere desire of being 
useful, that she never spent half an hour with a sick or 
infirm cottager without asking for some bit of work 
to be doing for them meanwhile. 

Half Honoria's virtues, at present, however, were 
simple instincts, yet they had beneficial effects ; some 
of her failings, even, blundered out real good. The 
proud delicacy of her own character made her sensitive 
for the similar feeling she fju^ied in others ; she there- 
fore frequently created wsMFfor herself, only that she 
might employ a poor neighbour, and so make him earn 
the shillmg which she would otherwise have given. 
Insensibly this had fruits : the poorest cotters acquired 
the habit of thinking alms a disgrace ; and never heard 
their children begging halfpence for showing the road, 
or opening a gate, withaut rebuking them into shame^^ 
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Honoria was truly loved by the whole labouriug and 
menial class : her little passing joke, or soothing word, 
immediately after one of her aunt's domestic whirl- 
windsi frequently banished from a servant's mind its 
sudden purpose of staying no longer with such a vixen 
as Madam Meredith. 

One of the greatest gainers at Edenfell by the im- 
portation of our lively Irish girl was Honoria's uncle- 
He had got some one to powder his few dark hairs and 
bald head ; fold up his cassocks; keep him in neatly 
trimmed bands ; undog's-ear the books he was too apt 
to disfigure by that careless fashion ; mend his pens ; 
stitch his sermons ; recf-nj) his room (as the Scotch 
call putting things in order ;) and bring a flower for 
the button hole of his coat every summer morning. 
More than this, be had now a person able and willing 
to throw herself between him and the hottest fire of 
his lady's wrath. In the season of domestic storm, 
(which generally raged highest upon washing days) 
Honoria was ever in the way to fly down from her 
quiet aery, at the first angry sounds of her aunt's voice, 
and by some opportune question attract the lightning 
to her own head ; aSbrdiag her meek relative oppor- 
tunity to secure the shelter of his study. After this 
she was just as cheerfully ready to force a smile by a 
grave story of Banshees ; or to engage him to forget 
his hapless lot, by talking with him on the most inte- 
resting of all subjects, our hopes iu a happier world. 
There were choice moments in which he would tell, 
and she would listen to, the pathetic tale of the lovely 
Bell Foster's cruelty, and subsequent shame. At these 
times, tears were shed between them : for the first love 
of Mr. Meredith's youtkJmd never been displaced in 
his solitary hettf^ Vy an^Aiderness for t&e wife he 
would have loved had she deserved it ; and Honoria's pre- 
judices were all in favour of inextinguishable passions. 
Thus the uncle and niece grew into confidence and 
affection ; and the former soon found, that with one 
kind being to soothe him under the inflictions of a kitra^. 
less one, he might ;el enjoy much of rational comfort: 
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It cannot be said that he added greatly to bis niece^d 
stock of worldly wisdom. 

Edenfell did not boast many gentry among its in* 
habitants :. what there were, however, were unanioioas 
in their liking for a young creature, whose constant 
freshness of spirits, and good-humour, enlivened everj 
body ; revived the decaying ; and gave an impulse to 
every plan of innocent diversion. 

Honoria had her admirers in this set ; (not to men- 
tion the young clodhoppers who gazed and worshipped 
from behind their ploughs as she passed,) a squire or 

two ; the young tutor at His Grace of 's ; and every 

luckless officer sent recruiting within two hours' march 
of the rectory. These she neither shunned nor en- 
couraged, simplydisregarding them ; for alas ! she fan- 
V^ cied herself l(as^Fbelieve most young ladies do on the 
^threshold of this world's masquerade,) destined for 
some transcendent somebody, whose portrait she found 
in every poetical hero, and for whose appearance she 
was daily watching. 

In Ireland, poor Honoria had been her great-aunt's 
reader ; and the stately Mrs. Ally relished no books 
except antique romances, and the poetry of Elizabeth's 
day. Novels she disdained. Honoria quickly im- 
bibed a taste in sympathy with the uncorrupted and 
inexperienced season of girlhood ; and as she learned 
(o like those works best, which draw the most 
extravagant pictures of human perfection and mortal 
love : as she had no judicious friend to correct the 
mistakes of her in)agination ; her head was soon 
stuffed with all sorts of erroneous notions and wild ex- 
pectations. 

Luckily for Honoria, she had a sharper appetite for 
reading, than her grand-aunti The library of her 
grandfather furnished books of different qualities ; 
which, though they did not give her an insight into the 
roodes,and manners of the acting world, helped her to 
some knowledge of our mixed nature and future ac- 
countabieness ; and gave to her intuitive admiration of 
excellence, the dignity of principle. 
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It was, however, still only upon the sublime virtues 
that Honoria deigned to fix the eyes which had thus 
early accustomed themselves to look: on Spenser's Red- 
cross Knight, and Sydney's Pyrocles, as living men. 
And as none of her Edenfell neighbours had ever been 
known to cast themselves from a precipice, or mount 
a scaffold, or harangue at the stake in honour of free- 
dom or friendship, she overlooked their quiet worth, 
and put them long aside, as inoffensive poor creatures. 

Most of the inhabitants in and about Edenfell were, 
indeed, nothing better than common useful dowlass: 
but there were a few' exceptions, if Honoria would have 
allowed herself to think so. 

The first of these, Mrs. Preston, lived a short walk 
from the village : her pretty residence, which had once 
been a farm-house, ought to have had such a creature, 
as Honor O'Hara to grace it; for it was picturesquely 
placed among green banks and lofty trees ; and, being 
buik on the site of an extensive abbey, had many beau- 
tiful portions of the ruin remaining near it, to tempt ro- 
mantic inclination to wander and muse by moonlight. 

The front of the house was nearly as completely 
covered with ivy, as the standing arches of the abbey ; 
so that in all seasons it looked ike a bower. It hung 
on the lowei: slope of the fell ; and as it was looked 
up to from the river side, the bright space of emerald 
green it stood on, with its darker boundaries of nut- 
trees and tall evergreens, were always pleasing to be 
seen glittering in the sunshine or the moonlight. 

The mistress of Hazeldean was the widow of an 
embient physician who practised in the county, and 
took the resolution of marrying her, from witnessing 
hjer exemplary and cheering attendance, of two years' 
continuance, upon a peevish bedridden aunt.'XThe 
pretty Mary's blooming face, perfect guilelessness, and 
natural propriety of thought and manner, finished the 
conquest of his pride or prudence ; and at fifty, Dr. 
Preston married a young woman of three and twenty, 
the daughter of a substantial yeoman, only a yeoman ! 
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He left her a widow, ten years afterwards, with two 
children, and an easy income. 

Mrs. Preston, at sixty, was as single-hearted, as 
guileless, as confiding in all her fellow-creatures, as 
she had been at fifteen. She was also as much in« 
clined to kindness and dbeerfulness. She still saw 
persons and events through the same blessed medium, 
a contented disposition : the evils of life she still took 
as matters of course, its agreeable passages as calls for 
glad thankfulness ; and the recital of a misfortune, the 
detail of a noble action, a generous sentiment, or one 
of Honor O'Hara's melancholy ballads, nay, even the 
repetition of stories familiar to her childhood, would 
still float her brfght brown eyes with tears. 

Sweet was the smile ever accompanying that over« 
flow ; for it was the smile of a heart full of goodness ; 
unconscious of its own worth ; humbly, happily, refer* 
ring all human excellence to its rightful bestower, 
that gracious Being who moulds our hearts at will. 
i Dear and fondly-remembered friend of my earliest 
years ! thou whose reverenced image my hand has un- 
consciously attempted to trace in this ideal portrait, 
accept the poor tribute ! Thou hast long been gone 
down to the dust, with all thy charms of countenance 
and voice : thy virtues, thy blessedness, thy usefulness, 
are no more in this world ; but they are living in the 
memory of those who had the happiness of witnessing 
them ; and they may have sown the seed, perhaps, of 
much that is estimable in their lives l{ 

Mrs. Preston loved and indulged young people ; and 
most of the young men and young women who gather- 
ed round her plentiful tea-table, making her little con- 
fidences, or raising her easily raised laugh, had been 
parts of the joyous group of girls and boys which were 
duly invited every Christmas, Twelfth Night, and 
Easter Monday, to romping and feasting at Mrs. Pres- 
ton's ; thus she was looked on by them all as a sort of 
third parent. Honor O'Hara called her their Sunday 
mother, in contradistinction to those every-day ones, 
who are under the unfortunate necessity of not letting 
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their children's lires be all one boljday of ease and 
pleasure. 

From the sort of women her daughters had turned 
out, it might be supposed that Mrs. Preston's indul- 
gent benevolence of character was not suflSciently 
balanced by vigorous intello^t : this was not the case ; 
it merely happened, that distrusting her own ability to 
teach or see properly taught what she had never learn- 
ed, she consented to send them to a boarding-school in 
Yorkshire, to be under the eye of their father's sister, 
the wife of a barrister there ; and this lady being a silly 
pretender to accomplishments and society of which 
she knew scarcely any thing, they returned from their 
seven years' schooling, and their twice as many months 
holydays at her house, just such Misses as might be 
expected. The Miss Prestons were very scantily al- 
lowanced in understanding from the first. Mrs. Fil- 
lagree's school and Mrs. Blagdon's coteries consumed 
their whole stock of common sense. They were, 
however, good girls, inheriting their mother's kindli- 
ness of nature, without her loveable simplicity. Miss 
Dulcy's ambition had been fired by one of the teachers 
at Doncaster, who wrote verses and lived on visions ; 
she aimed, therefore, at the sentimental. Miss Dulcy 
talked like a book, in phrases absolutely unknown to 
common conversation. There were no such vulgar 
words in her vocabulary as crying, thinking, walking, 
talking ; every body wept, or ruminated, or strayed, 
or discoursed, with her. If she asked a person to sit 
down, she hoped they would occupy a chair. Miss 
Dulcy copied out the elegiac stanzas and sonnets from 
newspapers and magazines ; she painted allegorical 
screens and devices on souvenirs ; she collected the 
autographs of poetasters and Blue-stockings; she 
haunted churchyards in pursuit of epitaphs ; and she 
religiously believed in the mortal existence of Goethe's 
Werter. 

To have seen Goethe himself, or any other senti- 
mental lion. Miss Dulcy would cheerfully have under- 
taken a pilgrimage through England :" but she Kved 
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before lions were to be seen in our streets, as they now 
are, in flocks, like sheep ; when every family of ainy 
taste or fashion has their own especial lion; every 
agreeable woman her lion ; following them as docilely 
and affectionately as that of Androcles did his pre- 
server. ^ 

^ And now I must.be permitted to congratulate this 
noble order of quadrupeds upon the great revolution 
which has taken place in public opinion concerning 
their nature and habits. Fear of lions is now become 
more ridiculous than the fear of ghosts : distaste to 
them, very bad taste indeed ! They are no longer con- 
sidered savage and unsocial, devourers and destroyers, 
issuing from dens of dirt and desolation; but civil, 
tameable creatures, possessing wit enough to have 
decent shelters and laws for themselves. The next 
step will be their general admis^on into all the bless- 
ings and privileges of those happy domestic animals 
who pur or stretch at their ease by the parlour fire, 
whilst the poor lion is exhibiting. 

Such a consummation is devoutly to be wished ; for 
even the slandered cat never has been more vilified 
than has this king of beasts. . 

To return to the family at Hazeldean. Miss Bella's 
mania ran in a different channel. She pretended to 
perfection in [Pusage du mondejnpon the strength of 
having gone once to Harrowgate with her Doncaster 
aunt, and boarded three weeks, in the same house with 
two baronets' widows, and a viscount's ninth unmar- 
ried sister. She affected to be in the secrets of all the 
fashionable world ; nay, to have a second-sight of 
every important event about to befall them. Nothing 
extraordinary happened to a c^ronetted individual that 
she did not, on the explosion of the wonder, remind 
her neighbours of certain unintelligible whispers, sighs, 
and smiles of hers just before it became public. She 
often retailed paragraphs from the modish pages of the 
day, so embellished as to pass for parts of epistolary 
coi^ences to herself. She presided over all guessers 
at those mysterious allusions and provoking blanks 
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i^ker mhiak m which such newvpapera abound. She 
if«s eTer the first to lower or raise the rartous parts of 
har dress acoorcKng to the latest fiishion recorded in 
auf^asiiies; and by the unwearied use of the cabalis- 
tic words, "horrid t vulgar ! Gothic ! voted detestable!" 
kept the whole Uttle village in awe. 

If Miss Bella Preston once pronounced a head-dress 
«« a haa-heen,^ though it made the wearer look like a 
mffliner's angel, it was cast from its high place; and if 
she pronounced a man " im^presentabh/* it was too pro- 
baUe that she shamed some girl out of an existing af- 
fection for him,-«certainy that she prevented him from 
ev«r inq>iring another within ttie jurisdiction of her 
sovereignty. Every person is said to have some qua- 
lity or acquirement upon which they secretly pride 
themselves, and are lauded by others ; Miss Bella's sell 
idolatry had for its object her felicitous memory of 
certain French phrases to which she used to listen at 
Harrowgate with admiring emulation, regretting bit- 
terly having never tried at sgIk>o1 to do more than 
read her French lessons over her stupid governesses 
shoulder. By some fatal imperfection either of her 
ear or her organs of speech, Miss Bella failed in pro- 
nouncing these phrases with an accuracy at all equal 
to the fidelity wilh which she remembered them ; nay, 
I grieve to own, she sometimes displaced the adjective 
so as to produce serious consequences to all such of 
her hearera as were capable of relishing the ridiculous, 
and incapable of concealing it. Tbe solemnity of 
knowledge wkh which Miss Bella uttered her blunders 
was irresistible. 

Yet abating mistakes and trifles like these, the 
Misses Preeton were g^od-humoured, warm-hearted 
w<Mnen, without a sparK of envy in their dispositbns, 
or a drop of vinegar in their tempers : they were not 
ill-looking ei&er ; but unluckily, nature had made a 
gross mistake in the allotment of their persons ; for it 
VNMi the fashten to be en ban pamtj and Miss Bella was 
tkki ; and it was sentimental to be slender, and Miss 
IMfey was fatter than one of those shapely nimals 
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whose unctaous bodies furnish nottrishment for humaQ 
hair, and advertisements for newspapers : however^ 
the one sister lived in the hope of waxingp and the 
other of wasting, and their friends took care never to 
tell them the unsavoury truth that neither ot them al- 
tered a hair's breadth. 

Hazeldean was the only house belonging to EdenfeU 
where the higher and inferior order of county gentry 
might meet occasionally : but Mrs. Preston had the good 
sense not to attempt forcing prejudices, or the removal 
of those landmarks of society, without which this world 
would be a scene of lar greater contention, violeaee^ 
wrong, insult, at best confusion, than it is at present. 
She sorted her company well ; matching their habits 
and breeding : and if inharmonious persons met bv 
chance diiring a morning visit, she managed them witn 
equal r^ard to the feelings of each ; never taking the 
least offence if a stiff old squire took his leave on the 
announcement of Mr. Chaplain of New Lodge. 

Mrs. Preston remembered she was a yeoman's daugh- 
ter ; she was frankly social, therefore^ with those of her 
acquaintance who, rising into gentry by dint of money 
made and freeholds purchased, were treated civilly by 
the ancient lords of the eojl^ yet steadily kept at a dis- 
tance. As the eccentric clever Dr. Preston's wife, and 
since as his widow, she visited, and was visited by all, 
except the high nobility of the county ; her house, con- 
sequently was the neutral ground upon which both par* 
ties met, and met amicably. At* her house Honor 
O'Hara had made most of her multifarious conquests. 

The neifX place in point of a^raction to Hazeldean 
(before it in consequence) was Arthur's Court : a vene- 
rable mansion covering a great extent of ground ; 
having a large front, widely extended wings, and an 
endless train of useless offices. 

A stately portico, with the family arms above it, 
finely cut in stone, surmounted by peaceful embleinVi 
and martial trophies, gave dignity to its appearance. 
The entrance was lU the ejttremity of one of the wingit 
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to which a broad and branching avenue of enormous 
walnut trees conducted from the ordinary road. 

In days past, the great size of the house was'txcel- 
lently balanced by the dimensions of the park, of wMich 
it formed the central point ; its offices were then filled 
fwith servants and retainers, and its many stables and 
many stalls crowded with the horses of men-^at-arms. 

Both stables and offices had now few tenants ; and 
chief part of what was the park, -being turned into 
sundry money-returning pastures and arables, the house 
itself stood at the extremity of what remained un- 
ploughed or unclovered, and was said, therefore, to 
have a very fine lawn in its front. 

Behind it sloped the gardens ; spacious, still old fash- 
ioned, abundant in fruits, flowers, clipped trees, curious 
arbours, marble basins, and tritons spouting water from 
conchs. The gardens themselves, lying much below 
the house, were entirely overlooked by the windows 
of the back apartments, and were descended into by a 
noble flight of stone steps from a terrace running the 
whole length of the house. 

The long* line of deep embayed windows which the 
back front of Arthur's Court presented, was exactly 
matched by the formal lines or posts and chains fes- 
tooning each side of this spacious walk : yet that for- 
mality was not displeasing; taste having originally 
planted honeysuckles by the side of every post, and 
thne having wreathed their flowers with no ungraceful 
hand among the heavy carvings of the wood and the 
links of the iron. 

The windows, too, had their ornaments, in the rich 
stained glass of which they were composed. Facing 
the north-west, at the hour of sunset they became glo- 
rious to those without, while throwing many a mellow 
hue upon the thoughts as well as faces of those within. 

In this part of the mansion was the picture gallery ; 
a stately avenue of all the beauties, warriors, states- 
men, spendthrifts, and spinsters, who bad borne the 
name of Fitz Arthur from the time of the Conquest to 



the ooming ia of the HaaoTerin race. This wae tlie 
only aveime belonging to the faaaiiji (except the fniit* 
fed walnut-tree one,) which the axe had spaced, anul 
the hammer failed to make haroo with. The present 
possessor o£ this fine old seat was the representative of 
a tery anoient and honourable family, whose wealth 
had been gradually diminishing for the last two centu* 
ries : the reason was obTious ; they neither niade nor 
saved money; they married, principally fror:* raotives 
of affection; they had laige fiEimilies ; the^, * ere given 
to hospitatity, and a system of indulgence « * enunts ; 
they were, besides, unluckily addicted in all political 
squabbles to espouse the weakest side. PerhepA upon 
the same principle with which a man coming unawares 
into a brawl, instinctively lifts his arm in defence of the 
person l&eliest to be worsted. 

Thus the Fitas Arthurs had suffered in life and limb 
and property for Charles the First, and James the 
i^oond ; nay, had even contrived to get a share of 
damage in the misguided enterprise of the Duke of 
Monmouth : a horse suspected to have been furnished 
to the princely fugitive from the field of Culloden by 
one of the young sons» (a volunteer in the royal army^) 
cost his father a fhtr manor and goodly fishery to a 
crown lawyer. Sir Everard Fitz Arthur, the present 
Baronet, did not degenerate from many of the vhrtues, 
nor escape some of the failings of kis ancestors : he 
was notoriously the kindest-hearted man in the conn* 
ty ; for he Hi his servants ^heat him, his tf ades^people 
impose upon him, vagrants molest him, homeless anU 
mala quitrter themselves upon his demesnes, tenants 
remaiti in arreats, &c.; he was unwearied in neigh- 
bourly acts of hospitality and liberality ; nay, he had 
bailed half the etti^vagant young men out of *' durmee 
vile^** siftiply because they were neighbours' sonsi and 
perhaps pdid their debts aftemards, lest they shoidd 
be expelled college. 

ftavidg tetely beeootie sui^ely for a government coU 
leetof, aud been obliged to pay five thousand pounds 

3* 
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for the fellow's baseness, he was now professedly liv- 
ing on a retrenching system, vowing he wonid hence- 
forth think of paying no debts, save his own. 

Sir Everard had been twice married : his first lady 
left only two sons, children of six and seven years ; the 
eldest a fine, open-hearted young man, lived to the 
age of three-and-twenty, and was then prematurely 
cut off by imprudently attempting to ford a river an- 
usually swollen by heavy rains. 

The second son now heir to the title and estate, was 
an officer of cavalry, and being in India with his regi* 
ment upon active service when the news arrived of hi^ 
sadly-acquired consequence, did not deem it right in a 
soldier to ask leave of absence, or to effect an exchange 
into some regiment at home : he remained abroad, 
waiting a termination of hostilities. Sir Everard's off- 
spring by '^ his second venture,'^ ai the old genealogies 
spell and designate a second marriage, were more nu- 
merous : but a few years gradually strewed them, and 
finally their mother, on the same earth with his first 
wife and first born ; and there now remained only a 
poor, feeble, yet interesting boy of fourteen, who, in 
consequence of an accident during childhood, was 
sickly and helpless ; and a school-boy of twelve. 

A maiden lady distantly related to Sir Everard, kept 
his house, and acquitted herself laudably in all the of- 
fices of providing for and helping companjr at the good 
Baronet's table. So admirably was she fitted for thi3 
purpose, and so discreetly did she rate man's estimate 
of the real delightfulness of a woman's conversation 
when past fifty, that she was never heard to utter 
more voice than was necessary to inquire, what gentle^ 
men would be helped to at diimer ? whether they pre- 
ferred green to black tea at breakfast ? and to employ 
with precision the needful technical terms at a game of 
whist. It is a work of supererogation to add, that she 
was never heard to scold, even though the constant 
oUect of the school-boy FItz Arthur's mischief ; tbw 
whom a more provoking^ overbearing, mlschievouis 
wight never existed. 
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Delaval Fiiz AxUmr^ Sir Everard's heir, had entered 
the army with well-ibaQded ezpectatiooB of rapid pro- 
motioDy by meaos of his fiaroily wealth and influence ; 
yet waSfhe now, at the age of ii?e-and«twenty, only a 
captain of dragoons. His troop was earned by the 
skiU and intrepidity with which be conducted a dif- 
ficult attack upon one of Tippoo Saib's important posts, 
in theGrhautsofthe Mysore. Adequate sums for the 
purchase of such a commission at a much earlier pe- 
riod in the young officer's military history had been 
lodged more than once by Sir Everard in the hands of 
his agent ; but the money always found a different 
destination ; and Delaval was either too delicate, or 
too bigh«minded, or too dutiiui, to remonstrate. His 
father, like most men of boundless good nature, and cir- 
cumscribed intellect, liyiBg in the habit of benefiting 
erery human creature except the very one whom he 
loved most, and who best deserved his kindness. At 
the period of the collector's defalcation, while Sir Eve- 
rard was groaning over his own unwise confidence, his 
unconscious son was making the best of his way to Eng- 
land, with a desperate liver complaint to balance 
againcft the joy of returning home. His return, indeed, 
was the consequence of this complaint, for the war was 
not ended ; and, just landed from Bengal after an ah-* 
sence of eight years, he was negociating for a majority 
in a regiment coine home in the same fleet, when the 
news of his father's pecuniary misfortune and sudden 
retrenchments was accidentally told him at Falmouth 
by a relation. He wrote immediately to his agent to 
stop all proceedings .about the exchange, generously re- 
signed bis own wishes^ and hurried to Edenfell, to ap- 
propriate the legacy of two thousand pounds left him by 
a superior officer to the restoration of some of his 
father's hastily abandoned comforts. 

The expected return of Captain Fitz Arthur, whom 
all the elder inhabitants of Edenfell remembered as a 
child and youth with particular affection, was an epoch 
in the history of thn Tillage, and^ as such, formed a fre- 
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qaetit theme of disconrde. Sir E? erard himself loved 
to dwell upon it, and he talked incessantly of this ex- 
celient boii> without the ordinary fear of repettftons, 
that of wearying his hearers. On these occasi(His he 
never failed conducting his auditors into the gallery at 
Arthur's Court, to exhibit Delaval's picture, done when 
a boy of eleven ; ever accompanying the exhibition by 
the pathetic exclamation of, "O that my poor boy 
may be like this now !" 

Honor O'Hara, to whom this picture was oftener 
shown than to any one else, never looked on it with-* 
out secretly thinking it represented the most ill-fa- 
voured, glum schooi-boy, that ever sulked through a 
sitting. 

A mf^ng, however, it was obvious poor Delaval had not 
been indulged in. It was painted standing, and standing 
in what the itinerant artist called a naVral poster. 
This posture was so unnatural, thatihe boy was actu* 
ally obliged to be held up by a servant, during the 
whole execution of himself and his picture. 

The figure staody indeed, with his legs across, leaning 
upon a huge paper kite, to which it threatened total 
destruction, maugre the limner^s ingenious device for 
preserving the equilibrium, by sticking one arm a-kimbo 
on the hip. 

The costume of poor Delaval was quite worthy of 
the commemorating pencil, being a shapeless suit, in- 
tended to fit the body and limbs, and so produce iht ef- 
fect of a naked, drab-coloured child : but failing of 
that notable purpose, yet not wide enough for folds ; 
being withal provided with lines of braids work, reach^ 
ing at due distances from the chin to the extremity of 
a waist cunningly extended by the tailor, (of course 
for the sake of having a greater quantum of stuff to 
charge for,) gave the whole figure more the semblance 
of a ladder than that of a human body. 

To DelavaPs hair nature had been liberal, and on 
the real boy it waved from his brow and round his neck 
in rich and comely ohisters : the artist, meritoriously 
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anxious to evince gratiCttde for patronage, had elon- 
gated tfats waving hair far below the shoulders, so that 
it now bung in two straight lines parallel with the 
cheeks, till it reached the breast; where suddenly 
taking a preposterous fancy of curling, it bushed forth 
into ^an absolute cape, leaving the nondescript face 
within, to be mistaken for some animal between an 
owl and a lap-dog. 

Upon the face itself the artist had exhausted the se- 
crets of his art : he was professedly of the school of 
Guido, being chcute and sev^e. 

His intentions were faultless — ^his pencil faithless ; so 
that under his hand even the youthful flesh of a child 
resembled pewter more than pearls. True to this prin- 
ciple of severity, the boy's features were rendered with 
relentless exactness; and as they were then in that un- 
pruned state which nature's finger sometimes leads into 
regularity of beauty, sotpetimes cherishes into luxuriant 
expression, divested now of their juvenile, glow, and 
given in shades of pea*green and light slate-colour, the 
whole face stood staring with a pair of eyes like bottled 
gooseberries — the very effigy of rueful ugliness. 

Sir EveraniPs eye for painting was as incapable of 
education as some ears are for music : — he literally 
could not distinguish between a Raphael and a sign-post ; 
though be possessed some rare specimens of that divine 
master in his eating-hall : his easy good nature made him 
a most persuadable, person; he was, therefore, per- 
suaded, at the time, to believe in the likeness of this 
daub; and since then had daily gazed on the memorial 
of an absent son till the pei^dious copy supplanted the 
original in his memory. 

<^ There's my Delaval !" would he exclaim, with an 
air of satisfaction, ev^y timeiie showed this bas^ coun- 
terfeit to a stranger ; and immediately associating every 
well-known perfection with that son's image, never re- 
flected that by-stuiders saw in it only a lubberly lad. 

"Well! he is a good creature I dare say," Hono- 
ria would smile and say to herself at such times ; *^ but 
he's hideously plain." 



«. 
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The anrivd of Ciaptam Fitz Aitlmr gave her little rea- 
son 4o alter her opiiuon, thou^ he was not in the least 
like hifi portrait. HW features were far better-- his com- 
plexion much worse ; he was half dead with biliousness 
and sea*stcknes8, and he was moreover worn to a sha- 
dow. There was nothing, in short, to redeem Captain 
Fitz Arthur for ao instant in her mind, except a pair 
of large, deep-blue eyes, (marvellously shaded with long* 
dark lashes,) the soft expression of which often threw 
over his sallow countenance almost the charm of beauty. 
Having thus favoured my fair readers with the glimpse 
of a well-born lover for my heroine, (for, unless her 
eyes miss fire most unaccountably. Honor O'Hara must 
iHt a man placed inD( laval Fitz Arthur's situation,) i will 
now take the liberty of stepping back to eomplete my 
tour of the immt^diate neighbourhood. 

*^ In an opposite dii'ection to Arthur^ Court, full fire 
miles from Bdentell-end, stand the handsome bouse and 
grounds (as the Road-book expresses it,) of Samuel 
Shafto, Esq. M. P , skirting die celebrated park and 
chase of Ravenshaw, the seat of the Right Hon. Earl 
Wearmouth." The last named place describes it- 
self: a nobleman's mansion, witli all its appurteiiances of 
woods and manors, rooks and deer; now rarely visited 
by its owner, a man in the meridian of life, holding a 
high station in the ministry, consequently obliged to live 
nearly always in or about London. 

The other place was a thorough modern mansion ; 
with a white front French windows ; verandahs ; 
green blinds ;* orange trees in tubs, and exotics in china 
pots, crowding up the space just before the entrance ; 
invisible fences ; conservatories ; pineries ; graperies ; 
an ice house ; a show^dairy ; all contained within two 
circles ; the first comprising a lawn with its welUassort- 
ed shrubbery ; the second a widf^r sweep of j oung 
plantations destined to grow up into a most perfect place, 
duly dotted with clumps, and environed, according to 
the best rules of art, by a belt of ordwly ftrs. - 

The owner of this mansion, though he sat in p&rlia* 
ment,and might be expected to carry some talent thither, 
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either bad none to cany» or wore it within him^ as the 
Miss Primroses did each her guinea in her pocket, with* 
o\A spending k: or imagining that, as he came in only 
for a borough, he might he excused thinking as well as 
speaking junong the more dignified personages repre* 
senting connties, or sittie^ there in virtue of ministerial 
offices,*— whateverinfluencedhim, influenced Mr. Shofio 
was, to sit still and say nothing, let what would be going 
on : he had, however, one vutue — conspicuous attach- 
ment to the're)»^sefitative of his King, whoever he mig^t 
be, at the head^f affairs; Mr. Shafto always voted for 
the Crown ; never regarding who came and asked his 
vote. He iras much too magnanimous to show the 
least resentment,' much too respectful to feel the least 
dissatisfactioii, at the dismissal of his dearest friend from 
a place of public trust ; thus he always stood, though 
hosts feu ar<Hind him. 

The xent*roU of the Shafto estate did not exceed 
50002. per annum : this thirty or forty years ago, in a 
northern county, would have been sufficient for a very 
handsome style of living ; but Mrs. Shafto found it too 
small (even witli some secret additions,) for the apptar- 
ance she <feemed it proper to make ; and choosing to be 
though the wife of a man of 10,0001. a year, gave 
herself th^ foM consequence of such a reputation, at the 
expense of substential ease. 

Mbrs. Shafto had five daughters to marry, and one 
younger son to make great friends for-«-4ier eldest 
of Goar9e was to have the estate. She calculated Ae 
enormcHis expense of cotmtry4iouse-keeping after the 
old fashion of general invitations, abundam dinners, 
flowing wines : the possible advantage from it was slen- 
der in 0Mi{»arisc»i with every second wilder spent in 
London^ in a show-house, with equipage and liveries fit 
for the Ring in Hyde Park, a box at the Opera, balls, and 
fadoonable dress. She took her pmrtU. Mrs. Shafto 
be<»me suddenly exceeding^ fine ; introduced the town 
style (as she chose to term it) among her simpler neigh- 
bours ;- fainted at the sigl^ of jdain joints even on her 
side-taible ; denounced aU plenteous boards; gave only 
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smaUy elegant dinners of French cookery ; turned pale 
if she saw a young lady drink any liquid stronger than 
iced^water, or heard any one ask twice for any thing 
save vegetables ; insisted upon her hurtMtnd's abolition 
of the old cuatom of sitting after dinner, when the la- 
dies were withdrawn, loi^^er than ten minutes : and so 
completely established ihd system of starvation in her 
house, (adroitly coupling it with a notion oi elegance,) 
that her very servants melted away without complaint, 
for the sake of serving so elegant a mistress ; and het 
three eldest daughters in their trapesey Grecian dresses, 
with long genteel faces, and vctstltf fashionMe bending 
figures, were not inaptly caricatured as three willows, 
with the title of the Shades painted below them. 

A gallant wit of their acquaintance having interlined 
the word Elysian between the article and the noun, the 
caricature turned into a compliment; and the Miss 
Shaftos, known as the Elysian Shades, rose into conse- 
quence with the Newspapers, and Kensington-Garden 
haunters, for a whole season of opera and park going. 

Proud of this notoriety of the second table, Uie three 
sister shades returned to Shafto Park more insupporta- 
bly disdainful and supercilious than ever. Importing to 
Northumberland the new fashion of short waists and ad- 
hesive drapery, each believed herself the Lady C — C-— 
of the county; and because their skins were like lime, 
their eyes a sort of water colour, they dared to class 
them with the breathing, beaming, sparkling alabaster of 
ocmplexion, the almost purple light of those goddess- 
like eyes which we still see kindling and glowing in 
their painted resemblances. Upon that form of a Ve- 
nus, shaded only by (me graceful robe, the eye might 
glance with admiration ; but on those of the spiky Miss 
Shaftos, so onattired, to glance, was to poniard yourself. 
Durmg the period of these IsMlies' last visit to London, 
Honor O'Hara had arrived from Ireland. As their 
mamma did not admU the vulgar Mrs. Meredith into her 
visiting-book (and who can wonder at that !) it is not 
];\arveUous that our heroine's very existence was un- 
known or unnoticed by any of them, till about twelve 
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months after her settlement at Edenfell ; when it suited 
Mrs. Shafto to write an exceedingly civil note (for Mrs. 
Sbafto did all lady-like things in a lady-like manner) te 
their clei^man's wife, requesting permission to have the 
oceasionsd use of a room at the rectory, to accommo- 
date Signor Yocallino, who was about to pass six weeks 
at his Grace of-— 's, and had kindly consented to her 
earnest entreaty that he would give the Miss Shaftos. a 
lesson twice a week, provided they met him half way. 
Edenfell just lay at the right point : so to the rectory it 
was agreed the Misses were to repair every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, to squall in concert with Ae Sig^* 
nor, and stun the good minister while writing his sermon. 

The first morning appointed for these ladies' appear- 
ance was somewhat pleasureably expected by Honoria. 
She was barely sixteen then, and she felt the want ot ac- 
quaintance better suited to her taste and early habits than 
the untalented, half-rustic Miss Prestons, and others of 
the second order of gentry. She naturally reckoned 
securely upon intimacy (at least with herself,) succeed- 
ing to obligation on one side, and accommodation on 
the other. It could not enter into the head of an 
O'Hara, that she, the grand-daughter of an English coun- 
try-gentleman, the daughter of an. Irish one, bearing a 
commission in his Majesty's service — ^the niece, too, of 
a minister of our Established Church — saying nothing 
of her uncle in a high station abroad — could be consi- 
dered as quite below the Miss Shaftos, who had but a 
country-gentleman for their father. 

Honoria had been as much accustomed to play the 
great lady of the place at Bally-Garry as they were at 
Edenfell ; therefore, though she certainly felt humiliated, 
and disconcerted, and almost fretted, whenever she 
glanced at the dirt and disorder of all without and all withi a 
her present residence, the handsome, orderly house of 
her great-aunt Mrs. Ally, with its fair appointments of 
jaunting-car and well-clad serving men, rose in agreea- 
ble vision before her, and spoke of a home, in times past^ 
as respectable, if not as fine, as Shafto Place. 

At all even^ Mrs. Meredith, upon whom the odium 
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of Tulgar slttttishness must fall, was no blood to her. — 
Hetty Macready, the indignant Hetty Macready, re- 
minded her of this every day; finishing her hot-mouth- 
ed declaration, that ^^she would spake her mind to her 
own child, let Miss Honor frown ever so!" with these 
memorable words of true Irish transition from anger to 
fondness : ^* So you may hold up your head, jewel, any- 
how, still; and sorrow on them says there's a fairer face 
in the county ! Didn't you suck Hetty Macready's milk ? 
and who shall say black's the white of a Macready's 
eye ? And is it the O'Haras, dear, that arn't thought the 
good company all over the world f " 

Honoria believed they were the good company as reli- 
giously as her foster-mother did ; and she neld out her 
Band with a smile of tender pardon to the self-privileged 
follower who incurred her displeasure by uttering an 
opinion of her uncle's wife. 

Hetty took and fondled the little soft hand with her 
hands of horn, and her lips still red, but thin as scarlet 
thread. <*And you'll be giving this dilicat hand, darling, 
to the handsomest man that ever wore shamrock ! and 
we'll be after going back to our jewel of a country ! — 
Och, and it's Ireland all the world ov^r ! and the Irish- 
man with his free heart and gen'rous hand ! Blessiiigs 
on the sowl of my country — England's a pig-sty to it !" 

To this assertion Honoria could not assent : she re- 
collected the failings of her country, with its virtues and 
its delightfulness ; and she could never forget her first 
emotion upon entering ihe cotters' houses in Northum- 
berland ; seeing their little homesteads of stall or stye, 
heU-house and patch of garden; and observing their 
beautifully- whitened hearths and fireplaces (white as the 
snows on the Cheviots) whence the smoke flew lightly 
away through conducting chimneys. 

Pleasing Hetty Macready as well as she. was able 
with her answer, she quitted her, on seeing the Shafto 
carriage driving up to the door. 

The young ladies and their mamma encountered Mrs. 
Meredith doing the honours of their entrance, as they 
were proceeding, with lifted petticoats and carefully- 
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picked steps, through the front court. Many citU 
speeches, and much obligeds — many ** My good madam, 
how sorry we are to incommode," &c., reached the ear 
of Honoria, as she stood, half-expectant and half-wel- 
coming, on the threshold of the opened parlour-door : 
but not a word of reply to her aunt's servile entreaty 
that Mrs. Shafto would do her the great honour of 
stepping into her parlour, and taking some refreshment ; 
at the same moment naming her husband's niece, ra- 
ther from the confusion occasioned by her awful sense 
of what she was soliciting, than from a wish of bring- 
ing Honoria forward. 

" Pass on, my loves !" cried the mother, as her 
daughters, coldly bowing, and hurrying past Miss 
O'Hara, paused one well-bred instant, that they might 
not take precedence of their instructress in etiquette. 
The young ladies gladly obeyed, not, however, without 
an insolent glance back at Honoria, whose richly-dark 
face glowed up with a full flush of self-respect. 

"Worthy Mr. Meredith's niece, you say!" repeated 
Mrs Shafto, with perfect condescension; "a pretty 
countenance — a very pretty countenance ! You will 
not be suffered to keep her long with you, Mrs. Mere- 
dith : I see some vastly well-looking young men about/ 
our neighbourhood here that are most likely of your 
acquaintance. Chaplin's sons, for instance. I do as- 
sure you," (here the lady obligingly made a feint of 
lowering her voice,) "Mr. Shafto speaks so highly 
of Chaplin's fidelity and honesty, in spite of the large 
fortune he is making under him and Sir Thomas 
Sykes, that I should be particularly glad to hear some 
time hence of one of his sons proposing for Miss 
O'Meara ; but I must go and look afler my own daugh- 
ters ;" and away glided the courtly and ghastly Mrs. 
Shafto, meaning at that time to make the most delightful 
impression of graceful manner and wonderous conde- 
scension upon the obscure girl at the Rectory. Hono- 
ria was still standing ; every drop of her proud Irish 
blood in her face, and her heart throbbing, as if to break 
its way through her boddice. Never had she felt ange t 
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— tovreriDg anger before : but this was tbe heart's an- 
ger ; the strongest, the most enduring of all. 

When a naturally sweet disposition is made thoroughly 
indignant, the feeling is stronger, indeed, and more last- 
ing than in persons of fiery temperament : bursts of 
violence being a sort of chimney, by which the dark 
rapours escape ; and where these are not, the vapours 
gather and blacken, till they fill the small tenement that 
lodges them. 

As Mrs. Meredith turned round with a boasting ex- 
clamation of the great Lady's uncommon kindness 
and gratifying observations, (for Mrs. Meredith had 
her private views in consequence of such kindness and 
such praise,) Honoria putting up her lip with a scorn 
which became her youth ; " Miss O'Meara ! and hoping 
I will marry the son of her husband's steward ! — O this 
big Uttle heart I" laying her hand upon her hard-hea,ving 
side. 

^* Steward, indeed !" began Mrs. Meredith, but Ho-^ 
noria's tongue, for once, was too nimble for her. Ex- 
ckdming, ** I must have a run after my good humous !" 
with the bound of a fawn, but a different sparkle in her 
imperious eyes, she jumped over a low window into a 
meadow behind the house ; and was soon on the other 
side of the river, and along the hills, as if << chasing the 
young roe.'* 

The chase was successful ; she came back long be- 
fore their early tea hour, with her hat stuck ftill of corn 
flowers, her hands (uU of grasses of various sorts, (and 
I know few bouquets more beautiful, except it be the 
first spring-leaves of plants^) and her features regilded 
by snules. It must be owned, however, that resentment 
01 the affront put upon her by Mrs. Shafto's condescen- 
sion, and her daughter's insolence, was still at her heart : 
and determining to show these ladies how little she 
valued their notice, she never appeared afterwards, 
when they came to meet their Italian ; and stoutly re- 
fusied going with Mrs. Meredith to view a dinner-ser- 
vice of very fine china, which the great Lady of the 
ipi^ce politely thought it just possible Mrs. Meredith might 
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iUce to see, being made after the "pattern of one ordered 

by H. R. H. the Duke of . The detaUs of this 

visit disgusted Honoria more than ever ; she found that 
the housekeeper of Shafto Place had not only done the 
honours of the china, but of the phantom of a lun- 
cheon, which was to indemnify Mrs. Meredith for her 
tiro o'clock dinner. Mrs. Shafto hadi friends staying 
in the house, so she was only able to glide in for five 
minutes, just to see, she said, that Mrs. Meredith was 
taken care of. Most condescendingly did she decline 
either eating or sitting down, moving about all the time, 
yet begging Mrs. Meredith to go on refreshing herself; 
in short, demonstrating, by every well-bred means in her 
power, that she did not consider her guest fit condpany 
for a person of her consequence. 

This noble entertainment, given immediately upon 
the departure of Signor Yocallino from the North, was 
understood and meant to strikq out, by one capital 
stroke, the Misses Shafto's debt for accommodation. 
But Mrs. Meredith managed so dexterously to show 
how willingly she would <* sell her birthright for a mess 
of pottage," and how easily Mrs. Shafto might purchase 
the privilege of speaking of her with that sort of con- 
tamely with which those people are mentioned who are 
needy or mean-spirited enough to live upon petty fa- 
vours, — that certain arrangements were entered into be* 
tween these high contracting powers which virtually 
bound the one to supply the Rectory with dairy produce 
and billet-wood during the twelve calender months; and 
the other, to the practice of continual eulogiums on, 
and subserviency to, the Lady of the Place. 

By this means, Mrs. Shafto so exactly defined the 
line of separation between them as acquaintances, that 
she hoped it would be impossible for any one to think 
of bringing forward any young woman connected with 
so low a person. Honor O'Hara, therefore, must fall 
back into that obscurity, from which she could per- 
ceive her appearance and manners were now bringing^ 

her. It would be of little avail to the innocent girl, thSt 

4* 
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slie was herself well-born and welUbred, if she were 
always coupled in idea with her uncle's under-tored, 
servUe-spirited wife« Mrs. Sfaaflo^ therefore, became 
ostentatiously punctual and particulaur in her useful 
presents. Mrs. Meredith having in this way achieved 
her point of securing a greater surplus of money from 
house-keeping for the purchase of furbelows, and 
quite contented with a lofty recognition every Sun- 
day at church from the ladies of die Place, persisted 
in speaking of them every where with a fulsomeness of 
encomium, and an exaggeration of their high condition 
in society, truly humbling and disgusting to Honoria. 

Not that Honoria was so unjust (even though bribed 
to some little failure of the kind, by her own near in- 
terest in the matter) as to thiuk Mrs. Shafto ought to 
have visited Mrs. Meredith. She felt that her uncle's 
wife had not one claim to the notice of well-bred, 
well-educated persons in any station of life; she thought 
that not one even of her own breeding, could seek her 
society from any hope of pleasure in it. What, then, 
was to authorize her in expecting it from the lady of a 
Member of Parliament ? She did not expect it — she 
could not wish it ; and if Mrs. Shafto and her daugh- 
ters bad persevered in their former sweeping curtsy at 
church, or wherever else they might encounter her and 
her aunt, they would never have incurred her resent- 
ment. But she felt that there is an honest and a 
dishonest traffic in our civil intercourse with each 
other, as well as in our bargain and sale transactions ; 
and that unless Mrs. Shafto had purposed receiving a 
service from the wife of Mr. Meredith, as the civility 
of one gentlewoman to another, she should not have 
put such an affront upon his respectable character and 
sacred function, as that of employing his wife like a 
menial, and rewarding her like one, with a condescend- 
ing word, and the wages of a few pounds of butter. 

The Shaftos and the Fitz Arthurs being distantly re- 
lated, Honoria more than once stumbled upon them in 
her visits to Arthur's Court, just before its heir arrived ; 
but she could be as mortifying as the Misses Shafto 
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themselves, when she thonght a person deserved mor- 
tification at her hands : and at those times, a curtsy 
of well-bred distance, the calm look of perfect non- 
acquaintance succeeded, by all the charms of her own 
playful tones and countenance, as she turned with af- 
fectionate familiarity to the open-hearted Baronet; 
these were her sharpest weapons, and they pierced in 
proportion to their polish. 

At such times, the Misses Shafto pronounced her 
^^impertinent," with half-shut lips; their mother de- 
claring in a low vpice to Mrs. Fothergiil, that **she was 
the most extraordinary young woman she had ever met 
with ! Such total ignorance of what was due to supe- 
riors, she could not have imagined in any thing civilized ! 
she must ileprecate the dreadful revolutionary principle 
so evidently spreading through all classes I it became 
more and more the duty of every well-educated person 
of a certain condition in life, to keep down the inferior 
people ! it was unwise — reaUy it was worse than un- 
wise, (she feared she must say,) in their cousin Sir 
Everard Uk permit an under-born and under-bred girl 
like this Miss O'Hara (Mrs. Shafto never forgot a 
name when it was important to be accurate,) to address 
him with such saucy freedom. She really-could not 
comprehend where the girl could have seen any thing 
like that manner of hers, now caressantef now moqueusty 
now tendrcj with which she contrived to give herself 
the air of having lived with people of a certain set. 
At all events, it did not become her to assume such an 
air." 

In fact, Mrs. Shafto might have added that she 
thought it was extremely impertinent in any obscure 
clergyman's niece to be piettier and more agreeable 
than the daughters of a man of 10,000i. a year. 

>rfae Misses Shafto themselves had discovered not 
only Honoria's gbw of freshness and beauty, but the 
magical effect of her manner. They could have en- 
wed the flashings of that ever-varying diamond ! — 
y«t while watching its bright play, and wondering why 
th^ftdid not dazzle and delight like her, they were too 
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Stupid to find out, that to shinetwe must be solid : and 
that without a centre of good sense and good feeling, 
attempted sportiveness is but impertinence, wit ill-na- 
ture !^ S-v— v„^,j^ : / - 

Miss Shaftowasjust at tTie age when women who 
have been educated solely with a view to establishing 
themselves, are peculiarly apt to start at the very shadow 
of a new competitor for admiration. Miss Shafto was 
six and twenty : she was actually come to that age, 
which, when she was fifteen, nay, till she entered the 
precincts of twenty- one, she had always openly,, de- 
nounced as the period at which ended the youth pf 
woman ; at which began the dreadful era of old-maid- 
ism. She often remembered, now, with more vexation 
than real remorse, how invariably she had blazoned the 
twenty-fifth birthday of every single woman in their 
neighbourhood : how many brilliant things had beea 
said by herself, and by the very agreeable men, to 
whom she was thus displaying her lively talent and her 
great good^nature. Ev.ery biting sarcasm uttered* by 
these charming meny upon young ladies un peu passie ; 
upon their dexterous choice of pink ribbons, instead 
of lilac and apple-green; upon their exceedingly assi- 
duous, and most particularly amiable endeavours to 
make the agreeable, &c. — all these enchanting pleas- 
antries, were now as sweet to Miss Shafto's remem- 
brance, as the caustic ink of a northern reviewer is to 
the luckless author whose work he is bespattering. 
She heard her own tauntings in every careless remark 
which hit the subject by chance. She believed the in- 
sult intentional ; and she never saw a group oijust-come^ 
0Ut8y laughing together, that she did not suppose her sin- 
glehopdthe cause of their merriment. The onlyrevenge 
she had in hiei^ power, was that of picking a quarrel 
with every match Wde in the county. Not a marriage 
took place which Miss Shafto did not benevolently be- 
moan : the bridegroom always had a fault ; he was so 
plain ! or so silly ! or so ill-mannered I or he was a 
mere fortune-hunter ! or he was so much too old, or so 
much too young for the lady he made a wife ! in short. 
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it was as clear as noonday, that Miss Shaft© wonld 
not have married him ! 

Still, however, intending to enter the happy state 
with some one, she saw the necessity of dressing 
exactly like her sisters of twenty and twenty-^ne, who 
Hereout; and resolutely keeping back those of seven- 
teen and eighteen, who were yet in the school-room. 
Mrs. Shafto was beginning to be seriously uneasy on 
the subject of her elder daughter's establishments : all 
her plans in their favour had failed. She had regularly 
paid court to the country gentlemen, till Miss MatUda, 
the youngest of the three, had been seen by them 
during two years. Nothing coming of it, she gave the 
country up as a losing game ; and unmediately re- 
solved upon making a great effort in London. 

With the moat meritorious wish of assistmg tlieir 
mother, the daughters had no talent for getting them- 
selves off her hands: she saw this ; and knew, there- 
fore, that the only chance of success was a large thea- 
tre like the capital, where well-dressed puppets maybe 
skflfuUy played, and no one discover the movmg wires 
or directing hand . Sisters dressed alike generally pro- 
duce a good effect: at least they attract momentary at- 
tention. The Misses . Shafto gowns, therefore, were 
always facsimiles. Unfortunately the wearers them- 
selves were as alike in shape, complexion, and features , 
so that there was some danger of their never being 
^voocd except as a corporate bo^y- Men talked of 
them in the lump, as those nice-loohng prls, those 
fashUmable young women; b"t never indm^^^^^ 

them. There was, however, a '««J j'J^X n^S 
tlipm • and Ml eve as sharp as that of the practisea 
■ hepherdfwro Sws ev^y sheep's face in his flock 
woJld have disivered at a glance, that Miss Shafto 
looked sullen and sarcastic ; Miss Augusta sharp and 
spiteful ; Miss Mat'dda purely stupid. . 

^ Miss Shafto's. barring its revolting «P««;;°"'^ \^^ 
the best face; Miss Augusta's, saving itelcannm^^^^^ 
best proportioned flgure ; and Miss Matilda 8. e<c«PV 
for their unmeaningness, the best coloured eyes. 
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Of Miss Matilda's settlement in marriage, Mrs. 
Shafto secretly entertained the strongest hopes : she 
was blessadlj stupid ; comfortably silent ; delightfully 
easy to shove about into any place, opinion, dress, 
liking, or unliking, her mother chose her to fill, adopt, 
wear, entertain, or dismiss. She had been twice in 
lore already, by Mrs. Shafto's express desire. 

Her first ^re burnt for the youngest brother of Lord 
Wearmouth, a youth of eighteen, who came for six 
weeks' shooting on the moors at Ravenshaw. Their 
near neighbourhood, his youth, his solitude, the cir- 
cumstance of this being his first escape from a tutor's 
house, the happy chances which somehow threw Miss 
Matilda daily in his way during his rambles, were all 
solid groundsof expectation : it is true, he would rarely 
give up his savage freedom, and dine like a civilized 
man at Shafto Place; yet, it was hoped this very 
savage love of liberty, might induce him to prefer a wife 
of his own choosing, to one perhaps recommended 
hereafter by his elder brother. 

Mrs. Shafto was always in preparation for her 
daughter's elopement. But Mr. Charles Barrington's 
heart was smit with a different passion ; he panted for 
glory : he sought and found both that and death at the 
same moment. He fell in Holland with a pair of 
colours in the hand Mrs. Shafto ever afterwards insinu- 
ated, had been plighted to her poor girl. 

The young lady> secb]i8fiame> was for an old bache- 
lor. But though she gave up dancing for cribbage ; 
and the study of botany for the* art of cookety ; the 
ungrateful Sir John ended her courtship by his mar- 
riage with his house-keeper. With (im mortifying 



disappointment had terminated ^MML^hafto's plans 
upon the country; her future plots BKd London for 
their theatre : though she did not neglect meanwhile, 
any noSle game that might by«.HCbance be seen taking 
its flight across Northumberland. 

Matters were in this stat^^with the family at the 
Plao^, when Captain Pitz Arthur arrived at Arthur's 
Court. . ' ' 
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CHAPTER II. 



For the first few weeks after his arrival Captaia 
Fitz Arthur mixed little with the society round Eden- 
fell ; and when he did so, his extreme ill health, and 
occupied mind, (for his whdle soul was intent upon 
getting his father out of his pecuniary difficulties,) made 
him no striking addition to a dinner table, no orna- 
ment to a tea-party ; and certainly enabled him to per- 
form very awkwardly, any part in those merry gipsy- 
ings (as they are termed,) which carry all the youthful 
population of rural neighbourhoods, on foot, in car- 
riages, in caravans, to dance somewhere on the grass, 
(no matter where, so it be but from home,) or leaves 
them searching nuts or strawberries among the woods. 

Captain Fitz Arthur had quitted the paternal roof at 
seventeen : after ah absence of eight years, he re- 
turned to his home. Every thing belonging to that 
Lome was fresh in his memory, and dear to his heart ; 
but many were gone that used to render it cheerful : 
and though he loved his father, he felt that there was 
much of Sir Everard's character which he must learn, 
ere he could contribute to the happiness ot those de- 
pendent upon him. ^. 

The graves of his brotherf of his little sisters, of his 
step-mother herself, were nieldncholy substitutes for the 
play fellow of his boyish years, for the kind woman who 
had treated him with maternal tenderness, and for the 
pretty innocents whom he bad left smiling in their too- 
ther's arms. He passed the churchyard in which they 
lay, with a swelling heart, and gushing eyes ; he vWls 
alone in the chaise (his servant having ridden forward to 
apprize the family ;) and throwing himself back into the 
corner of it, after one earnest gaze over the low wall of 
the burying ground, he^shed his unwitnessed tears in 
freedom. » . 
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The whole drive from Edenfell was fraught with soft- 
ening associations. It cost him many a sigh; and 
after the first evening, Arthur's Court cost him many 

more. 

Trees that had been the friends of his childhood ; some 
old oaks that he reverenced as though they were all so 
many Adams and Abrahams, were vanished along with 
him that had played under their shade, and 'Ubeir place 
would know them no more.'' One great avenue of 
elms was at that moment lying on the earth, like a 
routed army of giants: the young soldier passed between 
their regular lines, with a feeling something similar 
to that with which he moved over battle-fields, when 
their noise and strife were done. He. looked to the 
right andleft ; treesof noblegrowth, intheir very primeof 
age, were lying with all their green boughs and branches 
on them, as he had seen many a brave companion 
lie on the plains of India: he paused to moralize for a 
moment, over the fallen habitation of many a rook and 
raven, fallen with the tree they lodged in. At that in- 
stant the heavy sound of the woodman's axe was heard ; 
— it was heard again, and again, and again ; the next 
moment came the crash — ^the fall— the long echoing of 
the heavy boughs; another elm was fallen ! Fitz Arthur 
hurried on. 

He turned in another direction to a part of the de- 
mesne which bore the name of the abbey. It was a 
largegrove of remarkably fine limes, planted by that very 
ancestor who suifered'for assisting Charles Edward.— 
Its stately rows of double trees, with their high inter- 
mingling tops, and spreading branches below, bore a 
striking resemblance to the aisles of Gothic churches ; 
and in moonlight nights, Delaval Fitz Arthur had often 
lingered there, when a boy, to hearken to the wind peal- 
ing among their high tops like the sound of an organ 
soaring along the arches of a cathedral. What was his 
delight to find this grove had been spared ! y^t certail^ 
marks on the principal trees proved them destined to 
the axe. 

An ordinary heir might have felt indignation at this 
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threatened havoc with property which must eventuany 
belong to himself; and have felt inclined to qaestion, if 
iiot its legality, its equity : bjit I must do Captain Fitz 
Arthur the justice to allow, that his generous heart wt& 
sensible only to a pang of sorrow for the necessities 
which had brought his father to this, and which he now 
ftared, for the first time, were of unaccountable magni« 
fade. At this moment, therefore, he took the resolu- 
tion of inquiring, with all the respect and tenderness of 
a son, into the nature and extent of his father's incum- 
brances: be did so soon afterwards; and he found them, 
as he feared, numerous, harassing, and painfully bur^ 
thensome. ^ 

Sir Everard had gone on increasing his need of an 
enlarging income, by every year giving, or lending, or 
letting himself be robbed of large sums ; never altering 
his style of house-keeping, or the old family customs of 
keeping foxhounds and harriers ; driving six horses : 
giving annual dinners to clubs, corporations, tenants, 
and colliers ; doing all this, without either raising his 
rents by the usual summary process, or by the right and 
just one of bettering the lands from which they were to 
be produced. To pay his regular Christmas bills in the 
s>ame good old fashion, became every year of course 
more difiicult. So lands were mortgaged, woods cut 
down, lucrative fisheries and coal pits let on long leases 
at low rents, for the sake of a high premium laid down 
at the instant. Since the death of his last wife, Sir 
Everard's ruin had been rapid : she, like his first lady, 
had judiciously influenced bis will, and restrained his 
profusely liberal disposition. Mrs. Fothergill had nei- 
ther the right, the ability, nor the privilege of doing 
more than superintending his house : she managed her 
limited department according to the most approved rules 
of handsome house-keeping ; and Sir Everard always 
giving her the money necessary for every day's expen- 
diture, aflforded her no reason for interfering with hi 
other disbursements. 

Left alone, therefore, with his own thoughtless kind- 
ness of heart, and indifferent quality of head, the well- 
VoL, I. — 5 
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meaning Baronet found himself at last unable to rai56 
the five thousand pounds required to pay the collector's 
forfeited fine, unless he submitted to the most degrading^ 
imposition from a money-lender. He, therefore, took 
the spirited resolution of cutting down timber to twice 
the amount permitted him every ten years by the laws of 
the estate ; providing against the probable contingency 
of his death before the return of the second ten years, 
by encumbering a small property in Cumberland, (meant 
for his invalid son Hylton,) with the acquittal of the 
debt thus contracted to his heir. 

This expedient, together with the inadequate, yet 
grievous and amiable sacrifice of all his own personal 
luxuries ; such as an old Swiss valet, a stud of beautiful 
hunters, the six state coach-horses, his annual visit' ta 
Scarborough, an aviary of curious birds, and a most ex- 
pensive correspondence with Messrs. Root and Branch, 
the florists near London^ — these were all poor Sir 
E verard's modes of redeeming large estates, and restoring 
family dignity. 

Captain Fitz Arthur read his father's character quick- 
ly ; he loved its goodness, honoured the integrity of his 
purposes, and pitied without reprobating the lamentable 
weakness of his disposition. He foresaw, that in this 
very easiness of nature, he should find a sure means of 
working the desired reformation in his habits; and satis- 
fied of this, he had more spirits to study the mystery of 
Sir Everard's extreme embarrassment. 

Fitz Arthur suspected roguery or scandalous neglect 
siomewhere, in addition to the Baronet's profusion ; and 
he found it in the conduct of a steward appointed on the 
death of their former faithful one. 

This man was not wilfully dishonest, but he was virtu-^ 
ally so, by neglecting his master's rights, receiving a 
great salary for doing little, and gaining popularity by a 
pompous display of influence over his employer. Thus 
he was always able to appear in the high character of a 
patron among the tenantry and work-people, by obtain- 
ing for them all the unreasonable demands or reductions 
th^y chose to clamour for. 
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Captain Fitz Arthur^s first act of delegated power 
was to discharge this steward. His next to commence 
an immediate reformation in the expenditure at Ar- 
thurt Court. 

In one capital article Captain Fitz Arthur differed 
from most reformists ; he applied himself solely to the 
practicable, and he struck first and hardest at the giants 
of the forest. 'He cashiered at once, all the useless, 
impertinent, drunken hangers-on of the kennel and sta- 
bles ; and not only advertised the gentlemen of the Fitz 
.\rthur hunt, that there would be no more bunting under 
that title, but advertised the hounds themselves for sale. 

Of course, a pack of enemies, as clamorous and more 
fiuious than the dogs they lamented, were instantly full 
ery after bis good name. Fitz Arthur went on, as 
though he heard them not. The kennel and the stables 
emptied of expensive tenants, Fitz Arthur saw himseli 
enabled to re-instate four of the six coach horses, and 
to restore the Swiss valet. The first were dear to his 
faliier's heart rather than his pride ; the Baronet almost 
identifying such state with the memory of his father : 
the other was necessary to his comfort, for Wilhelm had 
served his master thirty years, and had originally won 
his claim to preference over every later servant, by nurs- 
ing Sir Everard abroad through a contagious fever of 
peculiar malignity. Sir Everard had dismissed him upon 
a pension, because he thought the appenrance of a 
valet, was wrong in one under embarrassed circum- 
stances. 

With the concurrence of Mrs. Fothergill, our anx- 
ious reformist curtailed the number of courses and 
dishes at the family table ; but he suffered the great 
baskets of cut bread, and the deep flagons of home- 
brewed, to stand &s usual in the porch of the servants' 
entrance, for wayfarers and errand carriers. The 
huge yule clogs at Christmas in the servants' hall and 
kitchen were laid on with yet greater plenty : meat, 
coal$, and blankets, were as bounteously bestowed as 
ever upon the aged poor. Not a single labourer was 
discharged, nor any one*s wages lowered. — Yet, with 
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all this humane consideration, Captain Fitz Arthur 
could not escape obloquy. 

For some time his name was another title for a de«* 
generate, mean-spirited, penurious fellovfr, v^hom all the 
county ought to unite against and send to Coventry. 
Four or five roguish servants, quickly dismissed bj 
him, and one or two cheating colliery agents threat* 
ened with public disgrace, joined their under-breath 
voicea to the more open-mouthed set of jovial middle* 
aged and spendthrift young men, who were accustomed 
to live at free quarters upon Sir Everard, by favour of 
their privilege, as members of bis hunt. 

For awhile, therefore, the voxp(qmli was all against 
poor Delaval : but by degrees its murmurs died away, 
and were finally lost in a risingswell of honest recanta- 
tion, and warm esteem. 

Th^ poorer order found the heir of Arthur's Court 
considerate and helpful to them; the middling class 
found him liberal, just, and exact ; the rich and the 
worthless alone saw him regardless of their peculiar 
accommodation. Yet Christianly courteous to all, by 
degrees his social character rose with his moral one> 
into estimation. Having removed a heavy load from 
his father, by the sacrifice of his own immediate advan- 
tage, Delaval's health gradually returned with the ease 
of his spirit ; and the animating, amiable disposition of 
the boy, so kindly remembered at Edenfell, was again 
recognised in the war-practised soldier. 

A vein of pleasantry, not amounting to wit or hu- 
mour, nor ever debased by ridicule, enabled him to 
give life to the every-day topics of every-day society, 
without exciting envy or creating offence. He amused 
without alarming ; and pleased every one, more than 
they were conscious of at the time, because he sincerely 
wished to see tvery one pleased. 

The genteel inhabitants immediately in and about 
Edenfell, principally consisted of persons who knew 
no more of the world than was to be learned from a few 
books, and a little conversation within the limits of 
their own circle : simple, worthy, housewifely ^romen ; 
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afid mciiy without that enlargement of mind, aud those 
refinements of taste which are insensibly acquired by 
the most moderate capacities, when favoured by liberal 
intercoiir&e with mankind. The attempt at interesting 
saeh persons in abstract speculations or graceful dis- 
cwsioiis of **the vast, the wonderful, the wild," would 
have been folly : the individual who had attempted it 
migfkt have delivered an oration, but he could not rea* 
sooably have expected any interchange of ideas. 
Captain Fiit Arthur benevolently stooping to their 
level, contentedly left them to imagine him not a whit 
wiser than themselves. His best acquirements and 
his peculiar sentiments he reserved for the few that 
would take the trouble to dive for them ; or for those 
whose talents and sentiments unconsciously elicited 
hitv Content with being beloved, he never dreamt of 
mukiag himself admired. 

Beyond the first two miles round Edenfell he found 
society blotter suited to his former habits. His high 
cbaraeter as a gentleman and a soldier gave him the 
eniree of all the first houses in the county ; so that 
whenever he chose to refresh his mind with more 
polished manners and more intellectual conversation 
than were to be found in his native village, he was 

certain of enjoying them at Castle, or at the Dean 

of \ &c. 

In his intercourse with the gentler sex. Captain 
Fitz Arthur was too open and honourable, and observ* 
ing, to make the obvious conquest of any woman ex- 
cept of her whom he might wish to inspire with a 
reciprocal attachment. There were few unattached 
women within the round of his Indian or English con- 
nexions, who, after six months' familiar acquaintance, 
would have refused Captain Fitz Arthur's hand, or 
denied their whole heart to him, had he previously 
given them his : yet not one beauty was known to 
have died for him ; nor was it whispered about that 
any such individual was in a fair way of doing so- 
This, simply, because he was above the criminal weak. 

•5* 
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ness of gratifying vanity at the price of a rirtuous 
woinan^8 peace. 

To some sort of men their virtues are sanctified and 
holy traitors. Even so it was with Captain Fitz 
Arthur. This honourable conduct towards a sex 
which had particular attractions for one of his do* 
mestic and fondly-inclined disposition, did him disser- 
vice with the only one he wished seriously to interest. 
Honor O'Hara (who I warned my readers would make 
sure work with bis aflfections) was at the age of believ- 
ing in first-sight love ; and her earliest studies having 
taught her that it was impossible for a man to merit 
one woman's heart who had not previously broken the 
hearts (though quite unintentionally) of half a score 
others ; and having never heard even the rumour of 
such a fatality pursuing Captain Fitz Arthur, had long 
ago put him hors de combat from the field of rivalry for 
her favour. She had, besides, so completely settled 
him as ajright^ from his picture, and his first appear* 
ance under the fangs of a jaundice, that although he 
became, in the course of five months after his return, 
quite well, and almost handsome, she persisted in think* 
ing and speaking of him as merely gentleman-like. 

To his generous spirit, clear judgment, steady princi-^ 
pies, and tenderness of nature (after a while) she did 
ample justice; yet almost unknown to herself: for 
though gradual acquaintance with these qualities in him, 
gave his opinions a weight with her, his approbation a 
yalue, and his disapproval an awfulness, which caused 
her just as much solicitude for his regard as was more 
than sufficient to secure for herself the stronger exclu- 
sive sentiment, of which he soon began to feel the force 
and the supremacy, unluckily she waa revolted by the 
6t9t character she heard given of him, before he allow- 
ed himself time to mix with the general neighbourhood. 
In spite of her better sense she was^afieeted by ihe repe- 
titions of sundry meddling, self-seeking mischief-makers, 
who went from house to house enumerating the changes 
made at Arthur's Court by the heir; and representing 
each as affected agaipst the inward wish of its balf-de*^ 
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poaed master. So piteous were Ibese lamentations over 
the worthy Baronet> priyations, that for a short time 
Honpria looked upon Sir Eyerard as another King^ 
Lear, with one monstrous child instead of two. Happy 
circttmstances, howeyer, first weakened^ and then tri:* 
umphed oyer tfiis cruel calumny. 

Honoria had been in the habit of going often to Ar- 
thurs^ Court, ostenubly to yisit Mrs. FotiiergHI, but in 
reaUty to delight Sir Eyerard and his inyalid son with 
her cheerfulness. She ceased to do th^s so frequently 
when once a formidable Captain of Dragoons was added 
to the small party. Yet dinner invitations were given 
to, and accepted by Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, and their 
niece, of course, accompanied them. 

There, while Sir Everard was discussing politics of 
church or county with Mr. Meredith, and the lattei^s 
guarded better half was enacting the civil and soft-* 
speaking to the rarely speaking Mrs. Fothergill, Hono- 
ria would sit by the invalid Hylton, devoting herself to 
entertain, to help, to listen to him ; while Captain Fitz 
Arthur dividing his obvious attentions equally among all, 
was unconsciously marking his thought's incessant oc- 
cupation about one alone, by always fancying Miss 
O'Hara spoke, or Miss O'Hara was spoken of, or Miss 
O'Hara was needing something, whenever any thing 
was said, or referred to, or required by another. 

In one of those corner conversations with Hylton, 
Honoria heard, with pleased surprise, though as a pro- 
found secret, that one of Captain Fitz Arthur's first acts 
on his return, had been to procure the advice of a me- 
dical man, celebrated for his knowledge of such com- 
plaints as had followed Hylton's early accident ; and 
that in consequence of his advice, the patient boy was 
already sensible of a material improvement in his gene- 
ral health. 
** I know it must have cost dear Delaval a great deal 

of money," whispered Hylton, "for Dr. C was 

obliged to come from Edinburgh to see me ; and though 
he staid only six hours, there was all the expenses of 
his tritvelUng, wA his great, great ^fee beside. You 
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know he wamA ham loit so many smaller fees, that De- 
laYid nnist haye ghFen bim fifty, or perhaps a bnndred 
guineas to make it up : he only joked when I adced 
him what he gwe, and said I had no bnsmess to inquire 
what he paid for the present he chose to make me on 
my birth-day, for it was my burth«day ; so he put one of 
the preseriptioiis into my hand, and kissed me, and bid 
God bless me, and ran away. Do you know Miss 
O^Hara, I saw he was just as ready to cry as I was.'* 

<< Well, it was very good, and very right, and what 
he ought to do !" Honoria observed, pleased, without 
astonishment, " every good brother would have done 
the same ; don't actually deify yours, my sweet Hylly.'* 
<<Oh, but there is no brother half so good and kind 
as mine," resumed her young companion. <*]>elaval 
is so noble upon proper occasions ! He'U give his last 
fiftrthing to any one in want, thonigb he won't aUow any 
body to waste money, or to cheat him and papa. For 
a person he loves, I do believe he'd sell himself to do 
them good." 

The emotion with whiefa the grateful boy spoke, pre- 
vented his proceeding with more proofs of his elder 
brother^s true liberality ; but Honoria had heard enough 
to convince her that Captain Fitz Arthur deserved a 
very di£ferent character from what current report gave 
him just then : and Mrs. Preston's warm commenda- 
tions upon every part of his conduct, completed her 
conviction of his worth. 

In his boyish days. Captain Fitz Arthur had been one 
of the happiest of the juvenile set who used to play 
blind-man's-buff, and eat mince pies at Hazeldean; he 
loved Mrs. Preston when be was a boy for he knew 
not what ; now, that he bad traversed half the world, 
he could give ample reasons for his continued affection 
towards this amiable woman. 

It was that simplicity without simpleness ; that admi- 
ration of excdlence without envy or discontent ; that 
freshness of every benevolent opinion, and tiiat un- 
wearied practice of every friendly office, which, at 
sixty, proclsnmed the heart to be still sixteen. It was 
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tbis happy nature, which beini^ originally placed in the 
situation best fitted for its growth, and sheltered af* 
terward by a gracious ProYidence from every event 
which might either shake or sully it, was green and 
gladsome to the sight, bounteous ^f good to the soul. 
Such a character, seemingly of humble claims to no* 
tice, was rare, however ; and coidd not be appreciated 
until a person had made a much longer tour aaiong their 
fellow creatures than any one at Edenfell had done. 
Captain Fitz Arthur excepted. 

Immediately aftf r bis return. Captain Fitz Arthur 
found his way almost daily to Hazeldtan; where he 
used to have pleasure in talking over old times with 
Mrs. Preston, telling her little histories of India and 
military life, and arquiring from her rational remarks, 
or kindly confidences, the means of serving her or 
others. 

There of course he .met our heroine not unfrequent- 
ly, (lor she was always Mrs. Preston's guest when her 
daughters were absent tot^ether,) and he was as ready 
as herself to stroll with the notable mistress of the lit- 
tle mansion^ to her out tie ids and tarm, or to read aloud 
while she and Honoria worked. There was another 
haunt, too, of Miss 0'Hai-a% where he delicately took 
care not to meet her, but where be«often followed her 
steps. 

It was to a decent little room in Edenfell, inhabited 
by a bed-ridden old woman who had been the village 
school-mistress for thirty years, and many a promising 
scion, and stately tree, had grown and flourished under 
the salutary shade of her primeval birch. 

Hedworth and Delaval Fitz Arthur had been her 
scholars when in petticoats. Delaval remembered the 
childish eagerness with which he had ever mounted 
the servant's back appointed to carry him to and fro 
for Dame Wilson's instructions, and the many sugar 
plums her sovereign hand had bestowed upon his dili- 
gent scholarship. Reverentially conscious of owing 
his knowledge of the first six letters of the alphabet to 
her solemn admixture of sternness and graciousness, 
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he deemed attentbn to her helplesg, purblind old age, 
an absolute duty. 

Fitz Arthur had a melancholy pleasure, also, in talk- 
ing with her of his brother, whom he never mentioned 
before Sir Everard. Dame Wilson loved poor Hed- 
worth's memory, (he bad been her favourite by favour 
ofa face like a peach,) and it eased her heart to be 
thus privileged in telling over the stories of his child- 
hood, to one who had shared the petty pains and perils 
of this darling pupil. 

At these times a tear often stole silently down Fitz 
Arthur's cheek while the sweet endearments of the 
period Dame Wilson was describing, and the more 
joyous companionship of boyhood, came over him in 
a flood of remembrances. When his heart was thus 
softened he would listen with peculiar delight to the 
praises of Miss O'Hara, incidentally spread through the 
poor spinster's narrative ; and he often returned home, 
musing less upon the buried brother, than upon the 
pious hand which he was told had long taken care to 
keep weeds from growing round the tomb which 
covered the remains of Dame Wilson's favourite scholar. 

In his various ramblings among rich and poor, Fitz 
Arthur could not but observe that no one was so gene- 
rally beloved as Miss O'Hara ; every body had their 
own name of endearment for her : with his father who 
loved the innocent excitement of flowers, she was <<his 
nosegay," with her uncle " my kitten," with Dame 
Wilson "that lamb," with Hetty Macready her "jewel," 
with all the cotters "the good, dear, young lady." 
Such epithets speak volumes ! 

Honoria, indeed, could be amiable in so many ways, 
that there was scarcely a person existing, however 
oddly constructed, whom her widely-ranging charac- 
ter could not find a . harmony for. Fitz Arthur saw 
this immediately, and found in his turn, her note of 
unison with him. 

This he found in the uncommon openness, without 
indiscretion, of her character and conversation. Such 
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frankaess is rare in wom^D, who are generally eitber 
timidly reserved, or impetaously unguarded : it arguei 
a loyal heart» and a strong mind ; and is> therefore, to 
be received as the herald of. a spirit capable of being 
moved to noble purposes. 

Fitz Arthur, though he did not much frequent th# 
rectory, from that tact which made him feel that Hono- 
ria was never her happy self in Mrs. Meredith's com- 
pany, sought her everywhere else with evident avidity ; 
gradually giving her so much of his noiseless attention, 
and being so continually at the command of all her 
wishes, that Honoria felt, without reflecting on it, nay, 
before she was aware, that her power over him in 
every way was absolute. 

Tet, with all this, Honoria remained cruelly iodifer- 
ent to Captain Fit? Arthur. Given up to a prejudiced 
imagination, and always, therefore, in pursuit of some- 
thing better than what she saw daily, she was naturally 
attracted to every unknown person. In each new ac- 
quaintance, whether to be made at a country ball or a 
private pleasure party, she hoped to find that rara avis 
of her studies and her dreams, a perfect character in a 
perfect form : but, as this perfect character united 
qualities which never have been united in mere mortal, 
she pursued it in vain. 

Judging by the bias of her own heart, Honoria 
thought those virtues the easiest to practise, which are 
in truth the hardest; those the commonest, which are 
in truth the rarest. Thus ^hen she heard her uncle 
mention instances of peculiar tenderness to the way- 
farer, the aged, the penitent outcast, which he dis- 
covered to have proceeded from Delaval Fitz Arthur ; 
when she was shown some striking proof of his gene- 
rous sacrifice for the sake of his half-brothers ; when 
she saw him yielding up his own refined and studious 
habits with unabating cheerfulness to accommodate 
himself to the less improving and more jovial ones of 
his father; when she witnessed the serene kindliness 
with which he bore the mixed insolence and midchief 
of his youngest brother during his Ipi^ holydays — all 



seemed to lier bat natters of coarse ; and some faattts.- 
tic sort of excellence which she would have found it 
difficult to have described, still flitted before her fancy, 
forming the desideratum of herexp^ctations. 
' Honoria was yet ignorant of the world, and had to 
learn from stern experience how little ot their first 
brightness, even characters the most carefully moulded 
by pious hands, retain after mingling with that world. 
She had yet to learn that in the breast o( a truly good 
Christian lies the well-spring of every heroic action, 
every sublime sacrifice ; that the value of our virtfuous 
deeds depends not on the size of the theatre upon 
which they are acted, nor on the number of spectators 
by whom they are applauded; not, even, upon the 
occasions by which they are called lorth» 

It may cost one man as much to give up the prospect 
of domestic happiness^ as it would do another to resign 
t kingdom : yet no one perhaps knows of the one, and 
the whole world rings with acclaim of the other. At 
the period of Delaval Fitz Arthur's first acquaintance 
with Miss O'Hara, she was barely seventeen ; and she 
appeared to him then as full of fascination and fault, 
sense and silliness, as most young ladies of that age, 
wiio have been princ*ipa]ly left to chance for the forma- 
tion of their ideas upon life and character. But he 
soon discerned that the laughing girl had some admira- 
ble qualities to balance her defects ; a certain high- 
mindedness and s^urdiness of principle accompanied 
her pliant sociability and fond attachments-: she had, 
moreover, a mine of sterling good sense, (imperfectly 
worked, indeed, because lying deeper than ordinary 
observers look for,) but it was a mine and a rich one. 

He often observed, tiiat Miss O'Hara reflected more, 
and more to the purpose, in five minutes, than many 
folks of sager reputations woul4 have done in five 
hours. The beautiful nonsense she sometimes talked 
before him of ineffaceable impressions, faultless excel- 
lence, twin souls, cold calculations, sordid care of self, 
&c. &c. made him smile at its absurdity.; sometimes 
f ently condemn her for misapplying terms ; ofitener sigh 
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own weakness in admiring the looks, ToicO) and 
enthusiasm of the mistaken reasoner. 

He was, howerer, not wkhout the gratification of 
hearing, now and then, through Mrs. Preston, of good 
effeets produced by some casual remark of Us» or by 
some observation of Honoria's own quickly-applying 
mind, . upon actions of his performing. The general 
tone of his conversation had induced her to extend her 
circle of books ; she read more, and better works : his 
example, too, made her ashamed of running about and 
enjoying herself out of the Parsonage, while her indul- 
gent uncle remained within it, a prey to solitude,— or to 
his wife, 

Fitz Arthur, therefore, met her less frequently than 
formerly, in her tree-bower, or on the hills ; Init he 
heard of her reading with, and writing for her uncle ; 
and he oftener met her beguiling Mr. Meredith from his 
long cheerless rambles, into pleasanter walks with her- 
self, conducting to the resting place of some favourite 
neighbour's house. 

These were lovely proofs of a lovely temper ; a 
heart so open to conviction, so prompt in acting 
upon that conviction^ was surely rare ! The gem 
was not the less valuable, because some of its na- 
tive earth yet dung to it. All that rubbish of false no- 
tions, extravagant sentiments, and national pride, which 
^ neglected education had left to accumulate over, and 
keep down her own natural sense, he thought might 
easily be cleared away by an affectionate hand, if that 
hand were loved and privileged. And at first, wishing 
only that he were her relation, and then trying to esta- 
blish himself her friend, he watched, and hinted, and in- 
structed, t31 he loved her dearer than his life. 

At this point Fitz Arthur started, paused, and looked 
round him. His father's imprudent liberalities and cre- 
dulous kindness had burthened the family estate with 
annuities and niortgages, which it would require some 
years of rigid economy to get rid of : besides which, the 
settlements, made upon Sir Everard's first wife and her 
children, tying him up from providing sufficiently for a 
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falnilj, his heir believed himself bound in con* 
science to give both his joung brothers fortunes, when 
it should please heaven to deprive them of their onljr 
parent. Meanwhile the education of both, and the 
imffering health of the elder,^ would require large sums 

annually. 

Fitz Arthur had given up every thing of his own, in- 
dependent of his pay, to preserve the old mansion still 
for the family, in something of its ancient dignity ; yet, 
even so, there was some secret drain for ready money, 
which be durst not, would not inquire into, but which 
caused him many an uneasy hour ; and made him fear 
that his poor father^s self-incurred misfortunes were not 
aD over. Miss O'Hara, he well knew, had not two 
thousand pounds in the world ! 

Shocking as it must appear to all lovers under twenty. 
Captain Fitz Arthur, after pondering on these facts, till 
he was near relapsing into the sallow invalid again, at 
length came to the magnanimous resolution of thinking 
no more of Miss O'Hara as a wife. It is needless to 
say how manfully he maintained this resolution— et^ery 
now und then — when certain indications of utter unob- 
£K;rVance of his feelings, in the charming Honoria, or of 
her eager interest of some new-comer, reminded him 
that she had not yet seen the man with whom she de- 
sired to pass her life. The next day, perhaps, a certain 
bright humidness on Miss O'Hara's eyes, when they 
met, and she remarked he looked ill, or an accent of 
tender concern while she feared he was fretting about 
his poor brother Hylton, made passion rush on him 
again, like an armed man ; feelingly convincing poor 
Delaval, that 

" He wbo woald stay the sea with ladn; 
Or fetter flame with flaxen band,. 
Hath yet a harder task to prove, 
By strong resol?e to conquer lo?e." 

In the main, however. Captain Fitz Arthur kept his en- 
gagement with himself; and if be were one da] 
tender he was the next too stiff. Honoria ralfu 
01 such ague-like friendship, as she called bis, witlTi^ 
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hot and cold fita ; and blest Heaven for having given 
her a heart that always kept itself warm, and was ready 
for a fiiend to warm their hands at, whenever they 
chose. 

At such moments the lover was on the point of con- 
Tincing her how ill he deserved her gay reproach ; but 
happily, Honoria's little jest uttered, she glided or bound- 
ed away, as the humour of the moment pronq)ted. 



CHAPTER III. 

SiE Everard Fitz Arthur had been accustomed to 
keep his own birthday ever since he could remember 
one ; and its sixtieth anniversary happening ten months 
after his son DelavaPs return, he proposed commemo- 
rating both events, by a dinner in honour of the one, 
and a ball for the other. 

Captain Fitz Arthur's system of economy did not ex- 
clude a moderate extra expenditure upon particular oc- 
casions : his father's birthday was one of these. Sir 
Everard's proposal was cordially assented to. Pre- 
parations for a dinner and a dance were immediately 
commenced, in their old fashion of profdse hospitality 
for poor and rich ; heightened in elegance, and 1 fear it 
must be owned in expense, by the suggestions of our 
travelled soldier's improved taste. 

Here, perhaps. Captain Fitz Arthur may be blamed, 
as departing from his character and foregone purpose. 
But Fitz Arthur is not described as perfect : he liad his 
weaknesses like other men. It is true, he was never to 
be awed from right conduct by fear, nor won to give up 
a principle from flattery : but no one could so little re- 
sist the pleadings of affection or oi pity in his own 
breast : and wha^t a beloved person appeared to wish, 
provided it was not actually criminal, he could not help 
striving to obtain for them, though at some risk of here- 
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after inconyenieneing themselves, as well as of mate- 
rially injuring his own comforts. 

This indu^ent nature he inherited from the f'itz Ar- 
thur blood : from his mother's he derired that sound 
judgment and unbending rectitude, which kept this 
yielding inclination from stooping too low. 

The first Lady Fitz Arthur wns a portionless daugh- 
ter of one of the best houses in Scotland. She came 
to Arthur's Court with the noble spirit of high bloody 
coupled to the self-denying habits of honourable pover- 
ty : and she bequeathed to her children Scottish sense, 
Scottish principle, and Scottish ** attachment to kith and 
kind." 

The second son was too young when she died to 
have profited much by her example; but he remember- 
ed the maternal sweetness which had beautified the in- 
flexibility of her will ; and her memory equally beloved 
and reverenced by all their dependants, influenced him 
in after life, with beneficial efiect. 

No sooner were the Baronet's cards of invitation 
sent out, than Mrs. Shafto manoeuvred to get herself 
solicited to become Lady Patroness : with the double 
view of showing her consequence, and excluding the 
vulgar herd. , Unluckily, there was an efficient mistress 
at Arthur's Court, in the person of Mrs. Fothergill ; 
and the ladies of Shafto Place were therefore reduced 
to the humbler characters of guests. 

The dinner, though at a table running the whole 
length of the state dining-room, (as the larger eating- 
ball was still called,) was said to be given only to Sir 
Everard's most intimate and nearest neighbours. What 
was then the horror of Mrs. and the Misses Shafto to 
behold *< stupid Mr. Meredith," "vulgar Mrs. Meredith,*' 
and "the impertinent Miss O'Hara," seated at the same 
board with themselves. 

Mrs. Shafto had with much difficulty made up her 
mind to the mortification of seeing them among the 
mixed company, whom everyone expected would come 
from the four quarters of the county to dance, and 
then lay waste a standing supper. But to be planted 
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beside these nobodies, rooted at sn ereriaBtrng diansr, 
to be obliged to act thedM^ and mtJu the4^uMCf to 
saeh people !--4lds was almost beyond e?en the power 
of religion. Of religion, hpwever, Mrs. Sbafto bad 
exactly so much as enabled her to whisper with great 
suavity and unction to her more rebellious daughters, 
that Mr. Mereditfi was in the chareh, and she feared 
it might be wrong4iot to endearoar, it might be proper, 
perhaps, to take Christian ^^ notice of his wife and 
niece." The young ladies pouted and sat down. 

Miss O'Hara was unfortunately seated directly op- 
poske to Mrs. Sbafto, with a tall, stooping, handsomiah 
dragoon officer on her right, and a sturdy old squire 
(cut after the pattern of his own clipped hollies) on her 
left: just far enough removed from Captain Fitz Ar- 
thur, to keep all his senses uneasily upon the stretch, 
to see what Miss O'Hara was doing, to hear what she 
was saying, to guess what she was wanting ; to fear, in 
short, that she was too much pleased with one of her 
next neighbours at least. 

It may be supposed that poor Captain Fitz Arthur 
failed in doing the honours of his father'9 table. He 
was frequently absent; gave wrong answers to various 
challenges for drinking wine ; forgot to drink the wine 
when it was poured out ; and twice sent a plate of roast 
beef to Major Stanhope, after the gallant officer had de* 
dared himself engaged in an unsuccessful assault upon 
a portion already sent from the same bountiful hand. 

Many happy applications of military terms, and as 
many ludicrous comparisons of his heaped plate to a 
besieged town, were made by the young officer, and 
made with a careless good-humour which disarmed cri- 
ticism. He was prettily endowed withthat talent of say- 
ing lively nothings, so often accepted for genuine hu- 
mour, when good spirits, good looks, and above ^11, a 
handsome uniform sets it off. The Major, therefore, 
followed up his pleasantry, by assuring Miss (9'Hara !a 
an audible whisper, that Fitz Arthur certainly meant to 
stock him for a siege ; adding such a string of amusing 
absurdities about the sort of beleagmerment he bad to 
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dread, and the forc^ that were likely to sit down before 
him^that Honoria's brilliant dark eyes laughed through 
their glittering fringes, till they blinded themselves and 
others. 

Captain Fitz Arthur witnessed this mirth; he had 
caught the whisper ; there was nothing offensive either 
in the meaning, or the manner of it : nothing could be 
more harmless or natural than the mirth of both ; yet 
he burnt all over with a mingled sensation of resent* 
ment and confusion. 

The feeling causing this sensation was momentary ; 
it was but the infirmity of jealous love, fearfully appre- 
hensive of being ridiculous in the eyes of her whom he 
wished to .inspire with far different sentiments; and 
such a heart as Delaval Fitz Arthur's threw it off with 
instant self-reproach. 

This little incident did him the service of restoring 
him to himself : he saw the necessity of watching his 
own conduct rather than that of others, (our best way, 
indeed, tiirough life itself,) and suddenly rousing, he be- 
gan a gay and graceful attack upon the Major, which 
produced infinite amusement to all within hearing. 
. The impulse of hilarity given by him who did the 
principal honours of the feast, gayety became the order 
of the day. Gentlemen who could not say brilliant 
things, paid compliments; ladies who could not answer 
with a prettiness or a pleasantry, could smile, bow, 
laugh, blush, &c. Thus the whole company did more 
than eat. 

A gay clamour at table is particularly favourable to 
flirtations : young ladies previously held in awe by the 
cottsciousness of having some envious eves-dropper at 
their elbow, then venture to return a compliment, or 
drop an encouraging question ; and it is therefore at 
such moments wary chaperons are^specially upon the 
alert. 

Mrs. fihafto's mode of chaperoning was capital : she 
watched, — not her own daughters, but those of other 
people ; by which means she acquired a knowledge of 
all the schemes carrying on in the coufity among the 
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young ladies ; site faund but what plans in her own 
family wero likely to succeed or prove abortiye. On 
the 'present Occasion, Mrs. Shafto affecting to be most 
politely engaged in breathing insipid civilities in a stu- 
died voice into the ear of a venerable church dignitary, 
who heard the tones without attending to the words, 
was keenly observing her opposite neighboufrt amaz- 
ing herself at the ease, the playfulness, the infantine 
lighi-heartedness of Honoria, coupled with what she 
termed a retenue of manner that was absolutely pro- 
voking. 

Mrs. Shafto could not help observing, that Miss 
O'Hara seemed to know the exact moment, when it was 
time to check a vivacity in herself, which might lead to 
the appearance of too suddenanintimacy with a stranger 
of the opposite sex. At the first familiar tone of 
Major Stanhope, before his spirits could run him into 
a single careless expression, Honoria changed her look; 
aad with a transition, quick and irresistible as light* 
ning, turned the sportive skirmishing of her wit and the 
Major's into quiet though interesting remarks upon the 
admirable paintings which surrounded the dining«hall. 

This change was effected with such resolute steadi-^ 
ness and bravery, though her heightened colour, and 
something of embarrassment in her eyes told that it 
cost something to her modest youth, to resist her com- 
panion's efforts at bringing back their former sportive 
tone, that even Mrs. Shafto could not help thinking, at 
first, that it was dignified, Delaval Fitz Arthur, who 
olMierved it too, felt it delightful. 

Upon second thoughts, neither of these observeris 
were quite as much gratified. Mrs. Shafto finally set- 
tled, that this maidenly delicacy was a piece of acting 
in Miss O'Hara, who had evidently a great deal more 
ia her than most people suspected; that she was ^ 
thorough-paced, designing, artful girl, ready to take in 
the first young man of good connexions that came in 
her way ; that she was awfully handsome, and as such, 
like «« the beastly Corsicau fiend," <'to-be.nc ver-a-bit-the- 
le'ii-on-th^t-account-UBiversally-detested-and-avoided." 
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Captain Filz Arthor despondingly admitted to himself; 
that there was more danger in seriousness and senti- 
ment with a pleasing companion, than in common rat- 
tling, or even in dazzling wit ; and ererj time he lodced 
at Major Stanhope, the more formidably good-looking 
he thought him. Major Stanhope, in short, became 
thestatiovarjr object of his thoughts during the greatest 
part of this memorable evening ; so that he was per- 
petually calling upon the officer for assistance in his 
various dutief at table, and in the entertaining-rooms. 

<< I wish to my soul you would find another aid-de- 
camp !" half whispered the half-enamoured Major, half- 
angrily, when he started up, for the fifth time, at a 
summons from Captain Fitz Arthur. ** This confounded 
sixteenth call of yours has lost me my standing-place 
beside Miss O'Hara, — by and by I must get you to tell 
me who she is." 

<<May I do myself the pleasure of becoming your 
informant?'' asked the courteous Mrs. Shafto, with an 
apologizing look for having listened, and such a flatter- 
ing air of interest, that although the young soldier red- 
dened till face and coat were of one colour, he stam- 
mered out something between a sillyish laugh and a 
^< thank you !" taking the seat she winningly made for 
him on the sofa. 

Major Stanhope, I must apprize my readers, wa» 
known to Mrs. Shafto as ih% younger son of a new 
lord with an old estate. He was nearly related to the 
first military character of that period ; and Major Stan- 
hope, therefore, with such advantages, was not un- 
worthy the notice of any commoner's daughter. A 
how-d'-you-do acquaintance in London privileged Mrs. 
Sbaflo in the country of doing the honours of her 
neighbourhood ; and she hastened now to enter upon 
hef oflSce. 

« It is so very agreeable,'^ the lady resumed, " to find 
one's own opinion the opinion of another, especially 
if we are inclined to like the person, that4 really could 
not help stealing in thus upon your conversation about 
that very pretty girl. 1 admire herself ho mticb, and 
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SO much compassionate ber misfortune in bebg con- 
nected as she is. No wonder ;ou aslced who she is, 
since she has Voir du monde at an age when other girls 
are blushing and hiding behind their mammas. How 
she has acquired this wonderful self-possession nobody^ 
can imagine ; it must have been born with her, as we 
hear it is in people upon the stage ; for she is actually 
niece to that little over-dressed, vulgar, fussy woman, 
drinking such quantities of negus." 

** And who is that little woman ?" awkwardly asked 
Major Stanhope, designedly dropping every epithet ex- 
cept the harmless one. 

« Our village clergyman's wife,*' was the reply, « a 
fartner's daughter. The prettygirl is an orphan, wholly 
dependent upon these people. Her father was some 
Irish ensign or lieutenant in a marching regiment. The 
foot, I believe, Major Stanhope — ^ 

•* Are often much better soldiers than we cavalry fel- 
lows!" exclaimed Stanhope, with genuine sincerity, 
and an honest simplicity, which showed that he was 
not at all conscious of the lady's meaning. 

" Is it HO r was the lady's rejoinder, uttered with 
the air of being pleased at the removal of. her own 
prejudice. "I am really obliged to you for setting me 
right. I shall respect infantry officers from this mo- 
ment ; but what must r think of the person whose 
candour did them justice, and waived the admitted su- 
periority of his own line of sfervice ?" 

Stanhope's sillyish laugh helped him out again : it 
always stood his friend when his modesty was over- 
powered ; and like many injudicious friends, did him 
moft harm than good. He had nothing silly-seeming 
about him, except this laugh : though after its first 
short burst, Mrs. Shafto set him down for a good-na- 
tured foolish young man, exactly suited for one of her 
Shades ; and she destined him instantly for whichever 
of the three she might, after a little reflection, deem 
best fitted to.||^lp ofif the others. 

<< Major Stanhope must excuse me, if I take the pri- 
vilege of a certain age,^' resumed Mrs. Shafto insi- 
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nuatiDglj, ** and franldj t^U him, I mml briog hiai aud 
Mr. Shafto acquainted. I am old fashioned enough lo 
be plea&ed with something more in a jrouag man than 
a fine person and an elegant address. (tVIrs. Sbafto's 
flattery-trowel was now elevated with no shrinking 
hand: poor Stanhope caught up a half-made bow, 
with one of his laughs.) "Your liberal sentiments are 
very rare. I suspect there is a little romance too, 
under that very becoming uniform. Romance la only 
too engaging in a young man." (The trowel waa laid 
on unsparingly, and the laugh increased. ) "I shall 
never hear from you, I am sure, those shocking qaes-* 
tions about a young lady'a family, fortune, and connex- 
ions, which are so right in papas and mammas, and ao 
unnatural in sons and daughters. I am so interested m 
this pretty Miss O'Hara, and so anxious to see her 
taken out of the vert under set she lives in, that I fear 
I almost wish to talk some unexceptionabie man into 
doing a foolish thing. You won't wonder at my foolish 
zeal, perhaps, when I tell you, they talk of marrying 
her to a son of Mr. Shafto's steward. It will be dread- 
fully awkward, after having met her in society here ! 
But luckily one has seen her nowhere else ; except at 
their own parsonage.'' 

"A steward's son !" repeated Major Stanhope, all 
scarlet again: even more scarlet than his coat, it 
must be confesed there was less of love than of alarm* 
ed pride in the suffusion. Miss O'Hara was well nigh 
done for. 

" They do, indeed, say so !" Mrs. Shafto added, with 
a most prepossessing sigh. << Every body must wish to 
prevent such a sacrifice, she is so pretty ! yet other- 
wise young Chaplin would be a very suitable match for 
her ; exactly in her ownline. I amlooking about for Mr. 
Shafto, that I may have the gratification of making you 
and him acquainted. You must allow me to present Mr. 
Shafto. He will find ways and means, I hope^ of 
bringing you again into Miss O'Hara's ^mpany." 

^< Me ! O, positively not on Miss O'Hara's account; 
1 just asked about her, because I sat next her at dinner, 
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and we got on togetber famously : but I — ^, really I — ." 
The confused Major stammered these 'disjointed sen- 
tences with the sensation of being wasp*stung. Mrs. 
Shafto smiled benignly ; and by way of relieving his 
distress, as she had done bis heart of all inclination to 
fall in loTe with Honoria, called his attention to a 
beautiful young woman in white satin, who was visible 
through the folding doors, as she approached them from 
the outer room. 

" What a very fine young woman !'* exclaimed Mrs. 
Shafto. ** She is with Lady Henderson I see : what 
an air dist^^i I how feminine that downcast look ! 
how very iady^Iilre that almost pale complexion! cer- 
tainly exuberant health and spirits is a little vulgar ! my 
dark beauty must keep out of her way if she means to 
retain her conquests. I protest that young lady seems 
as if she were made oi alabaster ! every body looks 
quite black beside her ! does she please you. Major 
Stanhope?'* 

The Major was fair and blue-eyed iiimself, so of 
course he admired exactly the reverse ; but he could 
not refuse a deserved tribute of admiration to the deli- 
cate loveliness of her he was called upon to admire. 

''I felt sure you would be taken with that look of 
high-breeding," resumed Mrs. Shafto, " Lord Ches- 
terfield used to say (by the way, I daresay I am talking 
with one of that immortal Peer's race ?) that blood was 
worth all the beauty in the world. I certainly agree 
with him : that is, in thinking no beauty of skin or 
feature can make up for the want of an air of birth 
and fashion. O, here is Mr. Shafto." 

Stanhope started up. "I — , I — shall he very happy 
to make Mr. Shafto's acquaintance ; but, indeed, 
positively — ^" 

« My dear Sir," soothingly exclaimed his wily com- 
panion, laying her hand upon his arm; "pray don't 
give a serious turn to my nonsense of the moment! I 
want to present you and Mr. Shadto to each other, 
because I anii trying to amass a little treasure of safe . 
and improving {acquaintance for my son when he goes 
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into the world. Mrs. Sbafto's eldest son wfts a boy of 
iifleen at Eton t 

Major Stanhope was in the toils : he stammered forth 
^gain some awkward compliment not half intelligible ; 
and Mr. Sbafto was called up. The Major was intro* 
duced. It was discovered that he was one of a aboot- 

ing party at Lord 's, nine miles off, and that he 

meant to drive back in his tandem. 

Mr. Shafto dexterously obeying certain well-under- 
stood signals of his lady's eyes and fan» plied him so 
bard with polite entreaties, that he consented to drive 
his servant and his tandem three miles instead of'nine ; 
sleep at Shafto Place ; breakfast there ; daudle away a 
forenoon there, seeing grounds and being shdwn pros- 
pects which be foresaw would weary him to stupefac- 
tion, having no interest in his companions. 

Even after this arrangement was made, Mrs. Shaflo 
did not let he^ prey escape ; for she was anxious to 
keep him disengaged as a partner, until one of her 
daughters should have left the dance, and come to see 
what her mamma had been catering for her. She now 
turned the conversation upon field sports. Stanhope 
flew at the quarry ; and quickly fennd himself deliver- 
ing a4BOSt able lecture upon how to raise, and how to 
bring down birds,. &c. to an extremely fine lady, who 
was listening to it with the reverential attention of a 
disciple. 

It was now Captain Fitz Arthur's turn to laugh ; 
but he smiled only, as passing to the dance with Miss 
O'Hara, he caught part of Stanhope's ardent harangue. 
" How merciless you are to the poor moor-fowl. Major 
Stanhope," Honoria could not forbear exclaiming, as 
she gayly curtsied by him ; " trying to inspire even our 
pitying sex with ambition to maim and slay." ** I don't 
remember ever to have met you with dogs and a gun," 
she observed to her partner, without waiting for the 
Major's defence. 

Fitz Arthur's heart throbbed at the ^mplimentary 
tone of this question, till it was felt against the soft arm 
which rested on his; he did not trust himself to an^ 
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swer at tlie momeat; but shortly afterwards said^ in a 
voice of yi-disgaised emotion, <<! most not tteal your 
good opinion ; I was formerly £sr too fond of every 
exercise : I tliovght only of the exercise, and the ex- 
hilaration ; but I once saw a sight^and beard a cry — " 
He stopt, not knowing how to tell, nor whether he 
shonld tell the rest 

Honoria*s earnest eyes were bent on him, the ready 
tear was already waiting. •* I cannot tell you f* he 
continued. ^* It is enough that I have never since 
been able to go coursing;" and he turned from her, 
ashamed of the moisture rising to his own eyes. 

The fact which Captain Fitz Arthur could not bring 
himself U> narrate, was, simply, that a poor hare^ of 
which he had been one of the pursuers, would have 
given birth to youag, perhaps in a few hours, had not 
a cruel death prevented her; and it was these additional 
deaths of unborn creatures which fixed the pang in- 
flicted by that well-remembered cry. 

Perhaps Miss O'Hara, with her usual quicknes8« 
divined this fact, for she hastily bent down her head, 
and the next moment Fitz Arthur saw a large drop or 
two standing among the leaves of some geraniums in 
her bosom. 

Never did lover more eagerly covet his mistress's 
bouquet, than did our poor unheeded one this very 
simple nosegay; the tears upon it were, in his eyes, 
worth all the diamonds of earth or sky. 

Miss O'Hara, hpwever, danced as gayly afterwards, 
as though no sad feeling had crossed her. It was the 
first time she had ever been Captain Fitz Arthur's part- 
ner, and he kept such perfect time with his few care- 
less steps, his fine figure looked to such advantage 
among a great proportion of men too tall, too short, 
too fat, or too thin, and the expression of his shaded 
eyes was so much softer and sweeter than usual, that 
she alrMit remarked it 

At the instant of completing their share of the figure 
with the last couple in the dance, Captain Fitz Arthur 
begged his partner's pardon for a moment, while he 

Vol.- I.— 7 
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went to speak to a young lady juBt observed by him, m 
company with her chaperon. When he rejoined 
Honoria, she asked him the name of his very lovely 
friend ? for she was struck with the modest and pensive 
loveliness of those downcast blue eyes, and that trans- 
parent fairness which Mrs. Shafto had lately been con- 
trasting with her own darkness and brilliancy. "That 
was Miss Clavering,*' he replied. « 1 was her father's 
aid-de-camp when be commanded at Calcntta ; and I 
had, therefore, frequent oppoilunities of being in her 
company. In truth, I was so domesticated with her 
during the first five years of my exile, and she was such 
a child when we were first acquainted, that but now I 
forgot myself, and called her Agnes. She is just out 
of mourning for her father, and I am sure comes even 
to our moderate dance with few spirits for it.* 

** Is she as sweet a creature as she looks ?" asked 
Honoria, following with her eyes the slow and grace- 
ful progress of Miss Clavering's truly feminine form as 
she advanced up the room. 

« Indeed, indeed, she is !'* returned Fitz Arthur ear- 
nestly, "I only wish she may be happier than I fear—" 

" I suppose 1 must not ask uohy you fear she is not 
bappy ?" said Honoria with a pleading tone ; " her 
story belongs only to friends, of course." 

"It has been too well known among a certain set of 
people,*' replied Fitz Arthur, "to be called a secret; 
I would still refrain frorn discussing it generally ; but 
to you, Miss O'Hara ! I will tell it you when we sit 
down between the dances, for I hope some day to 
make you and her known to each other." 

The attention of both speaker and listener was now 
called to their duty as dancers, which each attended to 
with a creditable fidelity. As they approached the vi- 
cinity of Mrs. Shafto and Major Stanhope they were 
amused, in spite of softer thoughts, by catching, at in- 
tervals, snatches of their prolonged conversation. 

Honoria was accustomed to amuse her uncle, after 
any little party, with the narration of whatever had oc- 
curred there of the comic or the interesting; and as in 
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all parties and battles, no one individual can be every 
where, each may have something new to tell his com- 
panion when he quits the scene of action. Thus, on 
the present occasion, Honoria was treasuring up traits 
of die ridiculous for harmless pleasantry in private; 
the following sentences particularly entertained her. 
Major Stanhope was drilling Mrs. Shafto in hunting. 

^You should never ride more forward than the tail 
of the pack ; a few yards or so wide of the tail is the 
thing: for it must* be a shocking bad. pack, indeed, if 
you cant see the front hound from the tail of it : and 
if your scent's bad, and you cross it (which you are 
likely to do by riding too forward,) it's all up with you. 
Nothing is so proyoking too 09 a fellow's capping hounds 
when the scenf s cold ! it just plays the deuce with 
them^—making them run all eager and abroad like so 
many geese." 

«< Doubtless, vastly vexatious to a practised sports* 
man," observed Mrs. Shafto complacently. 

'^Then the vexation of a stupid blockhead bullying 
your best young hound when he is cast, and trying all 
he can to get in I Such a fellow merits mobbing, more 
than any skirter in the pack ; they're always doing mis- 
chief: if one of the hounds happens to go off 
with a bad scent, these sort of fellows halloo and clat- 
ter on with such a noise that the hound lifts, and you 
have a new scent to seek; then they regularly interfere 
at a check : — ^the most unhandsome, ungentlemanlike 
thing possible." 

*' Surely that is a reason why all except gentlemen 
ought to be excluded from a hunt," observe^jhe very 
aristocratic Mrs. Shafto. 

<<Why, so I think,'^ returned the liberal, English- 
hearted Stanhope, <' if you mean gentlemen by spirit 
and manners ; let me find these, and I tell you furly, 
1 don't much care, on my own account, whether the 
man I bunt with be a peer or a pastry-cook. I might 
be sorry on his, because he would lose so much time 
irom making his pies, and earning his bread." 

Honoria lost Mrs. Shafto's answer in the din and in* 
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tricacy of the dance; bat Captain Fitz Arthur smilingly 
whispered aa they changed sides, ^^That was said lu- 
dicrously by Stanhope, but its meaning was excellent. 
— Don't you thmk so P Honoria's beaming look an- 
swered him. 

When the set was over, Fitz Arthur led his partner 
to a seat, and there began the little history he had pro- 
mised. 

*^ I think it is about four years and a half since Miss 
Clavering, then not seventeen, left India with her mo- 
ther, to join three sisters who iiad been previously sent 
to England for education. Our first news of her was, 
that she was going to.be married to a young man of 
family and splendid endowments, though small fortune : 
that is, that Mrs. Clavering waited only for the Gene- 
ral's sanction to the marriage. When the news came, 
the General was just embarking for England, whither 
he went, in the fond hope of establishing the happi- 
ness of a beloved child, and of passing the remainder 
of his days in the bosom of peace and affection. But 
curcumstances Kad changed meanwhile ; and ere he 
was two months on shore he broke off the match.'' 
•' Oh, cruel !" eiclaimed Honoria, inconsiderately, " if 
they were greatly attached !" 

" No, it was not cruel," resumed Fitz Arthur, with 
apprehensive tenderness : ** I fear it was kind — right ! 
The lover, though exceedingly in love, and highly gift- 
ed, and possessed of many fine qualities, wa^, report 
said, addicted to high play ; and certainly gave tokens 
of a despotic, and of a very unreasonable temper. 
The General would not trust a darling child's happiness 
in such hands ; and Miss Clavering was too dutiful and 
noble-minded to resist an authority exerted upon just 
grounds." 

" She was to have a large fortune, I dare say," ex- 
claimed Honoria, somewhat indignantly ; << and your 
General was ambitious for his lovely daughter." 

" I shall appease you, I hope, by answering no !" 
returned Fitz Arthur, with a gentle smile. "When 
Miss Clavering engaged herself to her lover, the Gene- 
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ral had honourably realized a noUe fortune, and Bhe 
would hare been portioned accordingly ; but the failure 
of a bouse in which this fortune ^as temporarily placed 
for investment in England, reduced the family to actual 
beggary ; while the increased wealth and honours of 
her lover's family, by the death of an unmarried uncle, 
widened the distance between their new situations. 

*' These circumstances, together with fears of the 
young man's steadiness, (for he had hastily aban- 
doned an honourable career in life for the vision of 
retirement with the woman he loved,) made the General 
decide upon terminating an engagement entered into 
when the parties were of equal prospects. Soon after 
which my old friend breathed his last sigh, amidst 
doubts and anxiety for those he left behind. Mrs. Cla- 
vering and her four daughters were then limited to the 
pension allowed her as his widow: — so that when Mrs. 
Letitia Branspeth, the General's cousin, declared her 
resolution of making Miss Glavering her heiress, in 
consequencie of that young lady's dutiful and judicious 
conduct, (as she styled it,) a new fetter was put upon 
poor Agnes Clavering's inclination. Mrs. Branspeth 
had t^arly credited the reports against her young rela- 
tion's lover, and her favour was to be secured only by 
adherence to the g^ystem of discarding him." 

"This, then, is the young lady I have heard so much 
envied for her good fortune ! — Poor girl, I pity her !"• 
was Honoria's energetic exclamation* '^ For having 
six thousatid a-year in . perspective ?" " No, not for 
that; — ^but what has money to do with happiness ?" 

Captain Fitz Arthur did not reply to this every-day 
question of the inexperienced: at tbat moment he 
could have answered, " Every thing ;" — but he was 
silent. . . 

"And does she coine from Aycliffe Castle to a ball, 
after aU this ?" aske^ Honoria somewhat censuringly; 
^^is it not tweiity miiel from this ?" 

" I believe it is," was the reply : " But ^ Mrs. Le- 
titia is only come into the country to look at some ex- 
tensive alterations going on at Aycliffe. She and two 
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of tbe Mifises Clavering are staying at lady Henderson's ; 
whence they will return to Bath, where Mrs. Letitia 
has been living these last three years on account of a 
rheumatic complaint. I suspect my father is solely 
indebted to the old lady's great regard for hun, for 
Agnes's company. The poor girl carries tbe look of a 
victim with her into gay society.'* 

** And may I ask something about the person she 
was to have married ! — Has he proved worthy or un- 
worthy?" 

" I scarcely know how to answer you," replied Fitz 
Arthur, " for I am unacquainted with his immediate 
connexions; and the removal of Mrs. Clavering to 
Lisbon last autumn, for the health of her youngest 
girl, deprives me of her confidential communications, 
i believe, however, that he was not an habitual game- 
ster, and that he was disinterested, though absurdly vi* 
sionary ; he bad some very preposterous notions upon 
the nature of confidence and affection. I'll give' you 
an instance of it.-^He certainly made confession of 
his first follies to Mrs. Clavering, when soliciting the 
hand of her daughter, and coupled it with the solemn 
assurance that he had never touched a card or thrown 
a dice since then. But when the General questioned 
him upon a story, related to the former by a friend of 
whose veracity and good intention he had a twenty 
years' experience, the young man took fire, considered 
his truth and honour insulted ; and though owning that 
he could satisfactorily explain every circumstance of 
the story, proudly insisted upon unconditional trust 
in his assertion. The General, unhappily, was as cho- 
leric as the other showed himself to be arrogant ; and 
they parted in mutual bitterness. In the same spirit of 
distempered, exacting unreasonableness, the lover then 
insisted upon Agnes's sanction to his conduct. She 
distinctly avowed her firm belief jii his truth, but ad- 
mitted a father's right to challenge sober matter of fact. 
This justice offended his haughty temper, it woui^ded 
his overstrained sensibility, and he abruptly brok^^vt^iib 
her. 
" Stilly however, he loved her sincerely, though thus 
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way wardly ; for I know that immediately on her fa- 
ther's death he renewed his addresses, urging her to 
marry him, in spite of the rich relation, whose fortune 
she would forfeit along with her favour." 

" That was generous, surely P 

" At first sight it seems so," was Fitz Arthur^s reluc- 
tant answer : ^< but surely it was selfish when looked 
into. Mrs. Branspeth is violently his enemy ; and had 
Miss Clayering persisted in giving him any encourage* 
ment, as her mother has always been his advocate, not 
only Agnes would have, forfeited, but the whole family 
would have lost their ample support through her means. 
The lover, generous as be was, could not have jH^ovided 
for so large a family of daughters : his independence 
was not above fifteen Jmndred a year; and he Bad 
flighted advantageous opportunities of getting forward 
in public life. Surely, therefore, he was tempting the 
amiable Agnes to make him happy at the expense of her 
future peace ! hers is not a heart to enjoy domestic 
happiness — the greatest of all,'' (Fitz Arthur smothered 
a sigh,) << while conscious she had caused the poverty 
and broken tlie hopes of three young sisters. Yet she 
loved this impassioned young man too dearly not to suf- 
fer almost mortal anguish from her inward stru^Ies. 
Should he not have spared her those struggles-^relied 
on her heart — tried to redeem himself ia her friend's 
opinion, and waited with patient constancy for the 
chances of the future ?" Honoria turned on him & 
look of sad conviction. " I fear you are right,'* she 
said. "What a lamentable perversity of judgment in 
One who you say it so distinguished otherwise ! poor 
Miss davering!" "Yes, I cannot understand such 
self-indulgence, at the cost of the being, dearest to us 
on earth," resumed Fitz Arthur, insensibly mixing his 
own feelings with diose of the two persons he was con- 
sidering. " The sentiment of real and right affection 
appears to me to be expressed by these lines : — 

'< 'tM not pride !— it is- not pride 
Which mtikes me thus determined shun thee ; 
Then ovist not love, and I would hide 
Thi tearful eye and wasted cheek, 
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The struggliiiK ligh that fain would ipeak 
Reproach, ana say thou hast undone me I 
I would not pain that heart of thine, 
For aU the joys that mi^^ht be mine !" 

Fitz Arthur repeated the lines with a raised colour, 
and something of tremor in his voice : his own heart 
was not calm enough to let him pursue the subject ; and 
he was not sorry that the calLsi of merciless dancers 
broke up the tete^d^tite^ and replanted them in their 
places at the foot of the dance. 

The second dance gone down, Fitz Arthur led Ho- 
norla back to her uncle, (for Mrs. Meredith was at 
cards,) only to see her hand sought and obtained by an- 
other ; to see her dance again with as much grace and 
hilarity as she had done with him, and others before 
him ; to hear her laugh, talk, amuse, enchant all within 
eye or ear-shot of her ; and still to observe that she 
was doing it with the unconscious charm of a child. 

Honoria, believing that her veins flowed with as good 
blood as the best at Arthur's Court, properly estimating 
the sacred profession of her uncle, whether in a curate's 
gown or an archbishop's robes, — quite at home where 
Sir Everard Fitz Arthur was master, — and tqo early, 
perhaps, habituated to company, felt as much at her ease 
at a ball with country^gentry as if she had been on the 
hill-side among the sheep. She was radiant with co- 
lour, smiles, and the sparkling of those dark eyes and 
white teeth, which might be seen, as Sir Everard ex- 
pressed it, from the bottom of a coal-pit. She was 
simply dressed in fine India muslin, wearing no orna- 
ments except a single row of small but exquisite pearls 
belonging to her great aunt, and a bunch of scarlet ge- 
raniums in her bosom. — Beauty dresses itself. 

The Misses Shafto, in clinging black lace dresses, with 
gold borders, spangled fillets, and gaudy armlets high 
above the elbows of their long lean arms, were strik- 
ingly different. 

«« Don't those women look as if we were playing at 
snap-dragon with them ?" whispered a witling in the 
room to his companion. The question was not unapt ; 
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for the sister shades, natuially of chalky whiteness, 
were reodered of a ghastly blue, by a freezing Janttary 
nighty and the scantiness of their clothing. The colour 
of their eyes, too, seemed discharged by the wringing 
effect of extreme cold; so that three more rueful as- 
pects could not well be imagined. However they were 
the Misses Shafio, and Sir Everard's Fitz Arthur's 
kinswomen, and Delaval had duly danced with each, 
afier performing the same duty to ladies of higher rank* 

" The impertinent Miss CyHarcf^ had come very low 
in their gallant cousin's list ; and he would fain have 
made her come later, that he might have stood by her 
at supper, (for the ladies were to sit, and the gentlemen 
stand,) hut he denied himself the gratification. He 
denied it himself, not from cowardly shame of so be- 
traying his affection for a lovely and deserving girl, but 
from the genei^ous wish of leaving her free to seek, and 
find, perhaps, in him who should secure this brief pri- 
vilege, the man destined to please and win her for life. 

Poor Fitz Arthur ! how imperfectly was he known, 
how imperfectly was h^ valued by the heart that, had it 
been fuQy aware of his sterling worth, could, and would 
have given him its warmest affection ! 

Honoria had seen the heir of Arthur's Court at first 
through a cloud of prejudices ; and a host of false no- 
tions continued to keep the cloud from falling. Was 
the mist ever to disperse ? or was it to disperse too late ? 

She was this evening better pleased than ordinary 
with Captain Fitz Arthur. He had interested her by 
his unostentatious sensibility while speaking of Miss 
Clavering ; and she remembered with pleasure his hope, 
that they might be known to each other hereafter. 
Still, however, she had seen him dance and talk with 
others, in perfect composure of heart. 

After going down one dance with Mr. Tudor (the 

tutor of His Grace of ^"s young sons,) she seated 

herself for the short interval between that and its suc- 
ceeding one. 

Except that Mr. Tudor talked too much of the Ti- 
ber, and the coliseum, and the roses of Paestum, and 
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was rather apt to take offence, he was a tolerably re- 
spectable partner, even for a beauty. Mr. Tudor had a 
genteel figure ; a smooth face ; wore powder because 
he thought it right in a tutor so to do (though he was 
under thirty, and powder was just gone out of fashion ;) 
had hands almost as white as the very white linen con- 
spicuous at his wrists, and above the collar of his well- 
brushed black coat ; spoke in a measured voice ; and 
was withal inclined to take a very fair share in the de- 
cent pleasures of life. 

** These happy geraniums !" he observed, with a 
look which he intended should convey a mixture of 

Jrofound respect and ardent admiration. "These 
appy geraniums remind me of the splendid vegetation 
of Italy, that Hespmides of the world I I remember once 
going into villeggiatura with the Prince of Santa 
Croce (that was when I had the honour of travelling 
with the Honourable Mr. Harrington^ — (going into 
vUkggiaturaf I ought to inform you, Miss O'Hara, is 
the term by which the Italians express the act or cus- 
tom of removing into the country to enjoy certain sea- 
sons of the year) — such of us vUleggianU (so they de- 
signate persons in villeggiatura) as were of cultivated 
tastes, made frequent excursions' from the villa of His 
Highness ; and I recollect going with another enthu- 
siast like myself, (pardon my present fervour in revert- 
ing to it^ Miss O'Hara,)" parenthesised this pedant, 
with the frigid rules of a statue, " to ascertain the site 
of Horace's Sabine farm. On the banks of the Li- 
venza (the IMgentia of the poet,) we were ravished 
with the beauty of the flowers. I had seen the roses 
of P(zstum and Praneste^ but never had 1 beheld such 
perfect color roseus^LS iti the flowers growing wild there, 
under that stUlatus (Bther ; never such color roseus ex- 
cept on the cheek of one living beauty." And Mr, 
Tudor bowed his powdered pate till it almost touched 
the dust of the ball-room. 

"But surely, Mr. Tudor,'' exclamed Honoria, "a 
scholar like you must have found much higher 0bjecta 
of admiration than roses, lovely as roses are ?" 
"That remark is highly creditable— that question I 
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mean,*' cried Mr. Tudor, scrapulously correcting him- 
self, — ** highly creditaSi to your fine intellect, madam ;'' 
(he spoke in a tone something between pomposity and 
pathos ;) << the^ Campagnadi Roma (ancient LcUium) is 
fall of interest to the scholar. He is surrounded by 
monuments of those great masters of the world ; en- 
vironed, as it were, by fine associations. The shades 
of Horace, Cicero, Virgil, and Mecsnas meet him at 
every step ; they may almost be termed the Dii Indw 
getes of the 

* Horrentique atnun nemos immiBet umbra.' 

The line may be thus Anglicised ,-—7 

* The dark grove liaBgiit^ wHh terrific shade.' 

Miss O'Hara, I am certain a lady of your taste and fine 
susceptibility to all that is splendid and heroic, must 
participate in my passion for the ancient Romans.^' 

"Must I confess,^ Honoria said, "that I have read 
very little about them ; and that what I have read, 
makes me fancy them disagreeably theatrical in most of 
their splendid actions ? so tyrannical too, with the word 
liberty always in their lips ! so cruelly callous to pri- 
vate sufiering — so regardless of private comfort." 

Mr. Tudor did not exactly understand her meaning 
♦in the last word, he smiled consequentially, yet temper- 
ing, the majesty of the smile by a most lover-Iike spread 
of his- ring- embellished hand over his bending breast, 
be exclaimed, "I beg your pardon, fair lady! —You 
would not frame such an opinion, could you take a 
leisure survey of the proofs still extant of their atten- 
tion to general comfort and private accommodation. 
What are their stratas vias^ their vias silice stratas 1 
their v^inales (cross roads leading from farm to farm ?) 
their lapide quadrate stratas (roads uniting symmetrical 
beauty with utility?) their basilicm ^nd calcidm {povtu 
coed structure^ appropriated solely to the use of 
pleaders and merchants)- — (admirably constructed too, 
so as to afford shade in summer, and warmth in win- 
ter?) Then their stationes (extensive halls open at all 
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hours of day and nigbt for the reception of houseless 
poor) — (the Greeks, indeed "fiaSl invented something 
similar, which they called lesckm !) their tabema meriio^ 
ria (a sort of Chelsea hospital for invalid soldiers!) 
4heir thermopolia (elegant and pleasing places of lounge 
ing, similar to our best coffee or club houses) — (these 
to be sure were not introduced till after the Punic 
war!) Then, my dear madam, the admirable construc- 
tion of their houses :-— their rooms formed in a man- 
ner to admit or exclude the sun's rays, as the season 
for inhabiting them required ; their carbasa, or blinds ; 
their * vcdvc^ or ventilating windows. The felicitous 
distribution of their villas into three separate divisions : 
the urbanOf for the family ; the rustica^ for the hus- 
bandmen ; the fructuaria^ for the magazine of house- 
hold plenty and provision* Every noble mansion has 
its triclwiumy or summer eating-room, in the cenCte of 
a grove or lawn ; its valetudi$iariumy a quarter for the 
sick. Every species of fowl or quadruped had their 
distinct dwelling. The comfort %{ all was attended to. 
Nay, we even read of a gBrar mm." " Have pity on me 
Mr. Tudor !" cried Honoria with mock distress ; " I 
don't know a word of Latin. — ^Pray what is a g/tVa- 
rium ?" 

<<I beg ten thousand pardons!" exclaimed the self- 
complacent lover, ^^ a glirarium is a dwelling for dor- 
mice. Then their fountains, Miss O'Hara ! you should 
have been in Italy to feel, in all its exquisiteness, the 
luxury of 

< lUa cadens raucum per levia murmar ' 

Saxa ciet' 

Once more I solicit pardon! but our miserable lan- 
guage supplies us with none of those ^ verba seu epitheta 
valde ad descriptionem accommodata? wbich the classical - 
scholar always uses in thought." 

" O, if you regularly think in a dead language, Mr. 
Tudor, you are awful ! I dare not stay a moment longer 
near you.** And with the rapidity of light, Honoria 
started up and flew to take possession of a seat just va- 
cated beside Mrs* Fothergill. Mr. Tudor, after a mo- 
ment's pause, followed and bowing stiffly, inquired with 
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a mortified-iiir whether he was to understand that it 
^as Miss O'Hara's crael pleasure not to go down the 
second dance with him ?" 

^' O no ! certainly I will complete my engagement, 
only you must allow me to be dumb all the while, titt I 
have learned Latin.^^ Even the playfulness of her smile 
and glance could not atone for the supposed affront put 
upon Mr. Tudor's deified language— of ridicule, he 
concluded such an august subject incapable ; — he bowed 
more stifiSy, slowly repeating, ^* You must excuse me^ 
Madam, if I decline accepting what I perceive would 
be a sacrifice." And with the air of one scorning b^r 
band at the altar, the indignant lover walked maguiini- 
mously away. 

Honoria used to his huffy fits, and aware how quickly 
they were forgotten, where 5he was the offender, 
rejoiced in the power of sitting still, for at least half an 
hour ; and she therefore gave her attention willingly to 
Mrs. Fothergill, who was suddenly inspired with a few 
questions regarding the arrangement of the rooms, and 
how the dinner was thought to have gone off. 

During the long pauses between these important 
questions, Honoria, who was luckily shaded by the 
folds of a curtain, therefore sure of not being asked to 
dance till inclined to put herself forward, was amused 
by an audible dialogue between our witling, Mr. Saw- 
bridge, and Major Stanhope. 

'^So you have escaped at last, eh, poor Stanny!'' 
was the salutation. ^'Egad, I thought it was all over 
with you : when I descried you in the fangs of Mrs. 
Shafto — always delicately pared, I must confess, hut 
still fangs." 

''To be sure it grew into a bore at last;" replied the 
good-tempered officer : '' but Mrs« Shafto is really a 
very civil-meaning person ; and they give me a bed at 
their house to-night." 

**Tea, verily! and they will cheerfully give thee a 
wife to-morrow, if thou dost merely hint a wish of the 
kind." ^ ^ - ; 

"That's being much too civil !" was tb^ careless replv. 

Vol. I.— 8 
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^^However, as I detert a cold drire in a raw morning, 
or in a dark night, among a parcel of fellovrs after a 
ball, one half of them sulky, and t'other half drank with 
conceit, because the women have been quizzing them 
into fancying themselves admired, I am vastly obliged 
to those ShaftoB for housing me to-night.'^ 

« And what are they to do with you to-rooirow V* 

"Show me someplace, I believe — really I forget — 
but it don't signify, for I shall be off directly after break- 
fast." 

^The old trap! the old trap! and you talk of breaking 
out ! poor Stanny I and you are to see a view- from the 
top of a Belvidere ?" 

" Pshaw, no ! — yes, — I think she did say something 
of a Bel-something." 

" That woman kills me !" exclaimed Sawbridge, 
laughing to suffocation. " She is capital ! She's pre- 
cisely like the man in the Vicar of Wakefield, with his 
one speech of the cosmogony of the world. My dear 
fellow! and didn't she talk about the fine effect of 
singing, when heard from a certain underground grotto 
there ?" 

« No, no — ^yes-^no — yes, faith, I remember/' Here 
Major Stanhope laughed also, though it was after bis 
own fashion, foolishly ; for he felt silly, and on the verge 
of being taken in. 

Sawbridge went off in what he called fits^ which 
literally meant successive bursts of laughter; and when 
be recovered, with difficulty articulated, « All this was 
played upon me, seven years ago. I am proud to say 
it was the very first performance of the lady's : it was 
when Miss Shafto first came out. At that time I ivas 
a catckf a bonne patiie, as the ladies phrase it. I had 
then my fair estates clear; not a soul of the tribes^ of 
Israel was of my acquaintance. I was, moreover, a 
simpleton of two and twenty. Of course, the veiy first 
time I appeared among the natives, I was invited to 
dine and sleep at ihe ^ace. At dinner the elegant 
Emily ate only vegetables an4 boiled chicken, drank 
iced water, was full of les petiUs aHentians, et le$ petit s 
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soms. In Uie ev^aiog no boring with song after fong; 

Mrs. Shafto knew the carU dupays too well for 1that ; m 

we hadjenj? de socUU, and I shone ! that hit me deytlbh 

hardy I own : she waa near hooking me. Next mo«n* 

ing a breakfast recA«rcA^, side ubie covered with fruity 

and flowers, all to please my very refiaed ta^te, having 

just returned from Greece : the perspective of one with 

cold meat, and Mr. Shafto, seen through the folding 

doors of an inner room. At our table. Miss Shafto 

herself presiding over the fragrant coffse-um ; clean 

and nice as her cambric handkerchief. She was 

pretty ish then, by dint of frilling and furbelowii^; now 

unluckily out of fashion." 

" Was ! O that's too bad, Sawlnridge." 

^* Faith, seven years delve demp into beauQr ^ r^ramel 

the critic. " However, Miss Sliafto still drasBes her 

feet nneemraonly well. They'll take you in, Toull 

fancy she has pretty feet So you wiU be talked to the 

BeWidere ((W^ecially if the wind bk>W8 vMderaUlM ;) 

Mrs. Shafto will trip up the endless staircase just before 

you, you of couvse havii^ offeMd your arm to the 

mother ; then Miss Augusta will break out below from 

the grotto, with ^ Sweet Echo^ aweetest nym|)h,' inker 

voice of the peacock 4 after which—" 

^No, — ^no, — no afters, I beseech you, Sawbridge !^' 
interrupted Stanhope, annoyed at the hamUiating notion 
of roakinir one in a file of missed shots. ** I won% hear 
another word." 

Sawbridge held him fast by some of his miUtary 
trappings. <<Stay one moment, only one moment," 
cried the inexorable jester. ^'I ^m not going to say 
another word about theSbaftos; only tell me if you 
ever had the good luck to see a Fetch ?" 

<* A ivhat ! What the devil's a fetch ?" exckimed 
Stanhope, not aware any lady overheard his demi- 
profane adjurntion. 

«' Why in Scotch, a wraith ; in French, a double ; in 
English, your own gbost^ or any other person's : they 
and you in the body, though — ^" 
"Pshaw— -stuff — man! you're beside yourself." 
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<<Theii Vm my own fetcb," smartly observed Mr. 
Sawbridge ; ^^but only do me the favour of looking- 
doivn the room, and you'll see MissShafto's at this very 
moment. By gad, a dainty economical spirit, for she 
represents all the three sisters at once \*^ 

Honoria looked in the direction Mr. Sawbridge 
mentioned, and was not a little amused by the sight of 
Miss Bella Preston sailing up the room, in the exact 
costume of the Misses Shafto. 

Miss Bella had so actively intercepted the secret of 
these ladies' dresses, tl^at she was actually their poly- 
graphic copy : like all copies rather overcharged : for 
she had more gold . borderings, more spangles on her 
fillet, and gaudier armlets; added to which, she was 
herself taller and thinner, and the train of her lace 
dress was at least half a yard longer. 

At that period, trains were sometimes said to be 
driving off ^in the shut of a carriage-door, while the 
wearers were just dropping their curtsy at the head of 
their entertainer's staircase. 

"And behold Tilburina also ! Tilburina gone mad !" 
exclaimed our witling, pointing his eye-glass at the 
pursy Miss Dulcy, arrayed in veils and white satin ; an 
undersized man in brown on one side of her, and a 
smirking one in pepper-and-salt on the other. " Be- 
hold Tilburina between * the polyanthus meany and dap^ 
per daisy /' " 

Major Stanhope could not refuse something beyond 
a smile to this ridiculous quotation, and the more ridi- 
culous group it pictured. Sawbridge cboaking with 
mirth, went on, " I wish you had been with me twenty 
minutes ago, in the tea-room, when those people en- 
tered; there was another man with them. Such a 
treat ! three such treats ! — if I were the proprietor of 
those people, I would not sell them for a thousand 
pounds apiece ; I vow to gad they were as good as 
Punch and his wife, ay, and the devil into the bargain." 

Here Mr. Sawbridge was choaked with the recollec- 
tion of what his friend now loudly called on him to re*, 
peat. 



" Why, Ihcre Was the mar.,'* he endeavoured to say, 
" a spruce, slitn prig of a fellovr, — ^a stiff collegc-mati, 
— ^ regular sap. 111 bet you a hundred 1 — talking of 
the Coliseum and the Conscript Fathers, and the 
Pa&stum rose ; flourishing about with his white hands 
to show them off, and an antique ring, big enough for a 
padlock — ^tenderly advising the fetch to drink sugared 
water, as the ladies of ancient Latium were supposed 
to Give their velvet skins to that beverage. Then the 
fetch's answer by tray of French for Mentor, < Ah, you 
are always a menteur P Then Tilburina, ^ But are not 
ail saccharine substances or fluids inimical to the teeth ? 
Do they not deteriorate ?' Then, « St. Peters' and « the 
Vatican,' and < the Pope' from the prig ; and the * Sacri 
college des Cardinaux* from the fetch. O, capital 1 
She shall teach the tongues to all my children that are 
to be ! Hold me, my dear fellow, I shall break in twain 
with laughing." 

Mr. Sawbridge's mirth was in fact so excessive, that 
many eyes were directed towards the place where he 
stood ; some curiously, others in displeasure. 

Major Stanhope, who was truly wellbred, and some- 
what modest, kept repeating, "You are too bad. Saw-- 
bridge; pray be quiet. You are really too bad ;" but 
Sawbridge was i' th' vein, and on he went. 

''Then comes the county member's wife with some 
pretty apology to the fetch, and the mad blue-stocking, 
aboat not having returned a late visit of theirmamma's. 
Upon which, my fetch, fetching up her ve^y best 
French, and meaning to be most extremely amiable 
and conciliatory, and to compliment my Lady Hender- 
son, and tell her she was privileged in such neglects, 
being a sort of public character ; says — says — ^ Saw* 
bridge's laughter was actually choaking him. 

^ Says ! well, what does she say P asked Stanhope, 
catching in spite of himself, the infection of his com- 
panion's overpowering laughter. ''Don't keep the 
best joke to yourself after all." 

Mr. Sawbridge was not in the least inclined to keep 
this super-capital blunder of Miss Bella's to himself; 

8* 
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but it was some time before bis often-checked aad as 
often-conquering laughter would permit him to be in- 
telligible. He dien hastily bent his face to Stanhope's . 
What transposition of words was breathed into the 
Major's ear, Honoria did not attempt to catch ; she 
was satisfied to let it remain, as he had done 

" Who left balMold 
** The story of Cambuscan bold :" 

concluding it mast be something extremely awkward 
and absurd, from tbe convulsions of laughter into 
which even the well-bred officer immediately fell upon 
hearing it whispered. 

As if by mutual agreement of no more provoking 
each other to such boisterous merriment, the two gen-- 
tlemen retreated different ways; leaving Miss O'Hara 
tolerably well inclined to laugh with them; though 
grieved that such ridicule was in a manner deserved by 
the daughters of Mrs. Preston. 

She had barely time to answer Mrs. FothergilPs re- 
peated questions of what all that laughing was about, 
(for Mrs. Fothei^ill was rather deaf,^ when two of the 
unconscious objects of Mr. Sawbriage's mirth came, 
the one fashionably smiling, the other sentimentally 
sighing, close up to her, with their ever-respectable 
mother. 

<< Dear, dear, Mrs. Preston!" half-exclaimed, half- 
whispered Honoria, warmly pressing tbe two hai^ds 
affectionately held out, '' I feared you were not coming*'' 

The cordiality of their meeting made some ladies 
look as if they deemed it underbred ; yet every body 
affects cordiality : the reality then, is a fault ; — that is 
a mystery ! - . 

Mrs. Preston sat down between Mrs. Fothergill and 
Honoria, the Misses Preston preferred proceeding on a 
voyage of discoveries. Miss Dulcy was soon apostro^ 

Shisingthe moon, through the painted glass of the win- 
ows, by the side of Mr. Tudor, listening with rapt at* 
tention to his learned catalogue of names for the God- 
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des8 of the silver bow ; and beggings hard to be allowed 
a little dislike to that of Hecate. Wbile the faithful 
disciple of the ancients was endeavouring to inspire 
her sbter with classical respect for a title degraded by 
vulgar notions only, Miss Bella looking and moving in 
all directions to detect every person of rank in the 
room, to register the peculiarities of their dress, and 
take minutes of their discourse, was elbowing her way 
(and formidable was that instrument in her person,) 
towards a very small parterre of young ladies with titles 
preceding their names. 

In her progress, some one trod on part of her sweep- 
ing gown ; it rent with the withdrawing foot : the 
luckless destroyer started, stuttered, tried to apologize, 
held out his hand to save tottering Miss Bella from 
falling ; heard her good-humoured " O ! pray don't 
•mind it;'' and still holding her hand with the confused 
look of the most easily-confused person in the world, 
stammered out, << a xMiss Shafto, 1 believe ! I really, 
madam — I hopfe — I beg pardon; I — I— may I beg the 
honour of leading you to^ — ^to — ^ a seaty he would have 
said, '^ to the dance^^ he did say. 

Miss Bella knew not if she were awake or breaming ; 
for the embarrassed, rueful-looking speaker, who was 
all the while nervously squeezing an opera hat under 
one arm, while with the other he was dragging her 
forwards, was no less a personagcf than the Marquis of 
Brinkbourn ; a near relation, and, therefore, frequent 
visitant of the noble duke in the neighbourhood : a 
single man ; and, barring a very miserable person, that 
seemed born for nothing but to sit shut up in a sedan 
chair all the days of its mortal existence, and a sheep- 
ish shyness which kept his whole body on the fidget, 
he might be considered a most brilliant partner, either 
for life, or in a danc^. 

Miss Bella's hand was now nervously griped by His 
Lordship's, her head was turning : her conscience was 
yet vigilant ; and making a truly heroic effort, she named 
herse^ m contradistinction to Miss Shafto. But His 
Lordship was in the deep water, and there was no re- 
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treat for him, "AH the same, madam; any ladj here ;** 
•— ^nd to the amazement of every one in the room, and 
out of the room, Miss Bella Preston was seen leading 
off «* Drops of brandy'* with the heir to a dukedom. 

After the first buz of *'Lord Brinkbourn's dancing 
with Miss Preston,*' ** Where ? where P after the rush 
to look at them, the illustrious pair were left room to 
go down the dance, during which a feather might have 
been heard to drop. 

Never, certainly, did illustrious pair acquit themselves 
worse. Lord Brinkbourn's diamond knee and shoe 
buckles were always catching different parts of his part- 
ner's dress ; and Miss Bella's feet were so encumbered 
by ^er clinging lace train, which she had not taken 
time to fasten up properly, that fear and anxiety sharp- 
ened her visage visibly more and more. 

This dancing with Lord Brinkboum was certainly a 
martyrdom : like better martyrdoms it had its triumph^ 
and its reward. Miss Bella was able to talk and write 
of it for the whole remainder of her life: and as she 
never let any one into the secret of His Lordship's fore- 
gone confusion and mistake, his selection of her as a 
partner, stamped herself and her family as good society 
to all eternity in their county. 

The few women of rank at Arthur's Court were too 
well acquainted with Lord Brinkbourn's embarrassed 
manner not to divine the jest ; and they were entertain- 
ed. They were also too well bred to give it utterance 
beyond their own little set. But the half-way ladies, 
those who skirted the awful heights of rank and fashion, 
were exceedingly affronted ; declaring the Marquess's 
choice of such a partner, an absolute insult to all their 
county beauties. 

Mrs. Shafto reconciled herself to it» firs;,by fancying 
Miss Preston owed her honour to the otherwise gross 
copy of her daughters' dresses ; then by believing it 
would be a mortal blow to Miss (THara's pretenrions as 
one of these mortal divinities : to be thus publicly pro- 
nounced inferior to Miss Preston, by the heir to a 
dukedom, must infailiMy annihilate every particle of ad- 
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miration she had in8(»r^d ; yet how admired she had 
heard her ! Mrs. Shafto looked round the room to see 
whether Honoria did not owe this transient supremacy 
to a particular dearth of pretty faces. But there ^ere 
the two Ladies Lumley, with their skins of ivory, brows 
of jet, lips of coral, and looks of languishment ; there 

were the four blushuig daughters of the Dean of , 

with the countenances and shapes of Hebes ; looking 
through nut-brown curls with the eyes of >youthful joy- 
ance : then there was the pretty Lady Catherine Eus* 
tace with her slight form, light wreathing hair, eyes and 
veins of azure, eluding every attempt to detain her with 
a pretty coquetry which gave her the resemblance of a 
ildng of air ; lastly, there was Mrs. Branspeth's heiress, 
lovely, decidedly lovely, but so much too-retreating ! 
How vexatious that this attractive heiress should be ex- 
actly what was calculated to set Miss O'Hara's style of 
beauty more strikingly off I Miss Glavering was so very 
fair ; so very still ; so very downcast looking ! Miss 
O'Hara was so dark and bright at once ; so briUiant, yet 
90 hlushfid ! Some one^in Mrs. Shafto's hearing had 
compared thiese two beauties to the pearl and the dia- 
mond ; it was insiipportably mdrtifying ! Hovever, Mrs. 
Shafto was comforted by the persuasion that Major 
Stanhope was either brow-beaten or flattered out of bis 
sodden admiration of Miss O'Hara ; for after dancing 
with Miss Augusta Shafto, he had taken refuge^ at the 
whist-table, where he was losing his money as fast, and 
as good-humouredly las possible. 

Captain Fitz Arthur was relieved when he looked 
into the card-room and saw the Major at the same table 
with his father ; Sir Everard*s partner of course ; for 
when did Sir Everard ever win ? 

But a new rival had arisen to disturb poor Fitz Ar- 
thur's serenity, in the person of Miss 0*Hara's last part- 
ner, Mr. FrazerofDunraven; a Highland laird, with the 
qaick keen eye, and manly bearing of his country ;^ one 
that had travelled much, observed closely, and remem- 
bered all he considered note*worthy ; a fluent speaker, 
without oratorical ornament ; not a professed seeker of 
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women's society, therefore the likelier to be wholly fas« 
cioated by one charming individual. 

At dinner, Mr. Frazer had sat on the same side of the 
table with Miss O'Hara, too distant to hear or be heard 
by her ; be was deep in debate with her uncle, whom 
he knew merely as the clergyman of Edenfell, and 
chose, therefore, to fall upon, as a fit opponent in a 
learned field. 

Frazer was naturally of a keen and controveraial 
spirit which loved to grapple with an argument merely 
for the sake of feeling its own strength. Habit, and a 
roving life spent among strangers in foreign lands, had 
increased thb indination, and accustomed him, besides, 
to a certain freedom of address, and way of pouncing 
upon subjects, which sometimes disgusted, sometimes 
captivated people, just as their passions, prejudices^ or 
opinions, did or did not run parallel with his. 

Neither the tim^ allotted for dinner, nor an hour af- 
terwards, nor the period hitherto passed in tbebalUrocMn, 
had been sufficient for his eager appetite ; so that be was 
still combating, with equal vigour and ability, the OEierely 
bookish reasonings of Mr. Meredith against the fantas- 
tical theory of black being the origind colour of man- 
kind ; when, acddentsQIy turning his head, his deep-set 
gray eyes met the large, liquid, and earnestly^attentive 
ones of Honoria. Perhaps it was as much the com- 
plimentary expression of those eyes, as the brightness 
of them which arrested and fixed him ; for the hardy 
colouring of his cheek brightened with evident 
pleasure, while he said, in an audible under tone, 
«* There, sir! look there, aud tell me if darkness may 
not be light ? blackness, beauty ?" Mr. Meredith see- 
ing his niece, smiled ; sighed, from some half-faded 
recollections; and, claiming her, presented bis new 
acqaintance. Honoria, after a few civil words, en- 
treated ber uncle and the laird to finish the discussion, 
to which she had been listening, she said, with delight- 
ful interest. Mr. Meredith excused bifi^iself : he was 
weary of talking and attending to arguments ; and he 
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was used to early bours ; and the chaise was to come 
for him at twelve o'clock, and 4t waited, and he must 
be gone. Mrs. Meredith was at cards in another 
room : Honoria could not be left sitting with Mr. Fra- 
zer, 8o there was no alternative but to dance with him 
— to the dance therefore Mr. Frazer led her. 

Among his other acquirements, the Laird of Dunra- 
ven was a geologist. The origin of mountains, and 
the mgifi*of nations were subjects equally attractive to 
his inquisitive spirit. Though but eight and thirty, he 
had traversed half Africa and Asia in pursuit of certain 
data upon which to found some favourite theories. His 
present residence in the north of England was the con- 
sequence of some fossil remains of << lions or unicorns" 
havid^ been found in a cave there> which he wished to 
examine. Every body stared, therefore, when they saw 
the philosopher dancing with Mr. Meredith's niece. 

Miss Augusta Shafto, who had of late taken a passion 
for fossils and minerals, even to learning the mystery of 
making spars out of vitriol and alum, now turned as 
green as one of her own compositions. Mrs. Shafto 
quietly shrugged up her shoulders, whispering, << That 
girl will run herself out of breath, you'll see. She 
goes too fast, and with too many, to secure one. Don't 
mind, my lave." 

*< I mind, ma'am !" repeated the haughty ill-tempered 
Miss Augusta ; " be so good as to spare your pity." 

By the time that Honoria, light and graceful as mist 
blown on the wind, and Dunraven with the vigorous 
bound of a Scottish foot, had reached the bottom of the 
danee, Honoria's long hair got unfastened, and she 
hastify sat down that she might twist it up again, without 
attracting attention. A complimentary quotation from 
Qssian dropt the spari:, and Honoria's enthusiasm 
blazed up directly. She talked of Ossian — of green 
Erin, where so many of his scenes are laid ; she found 
Mr. Frazer bati been there, knocking at the Gianf s 
Causeway, with pick-axe and hammer. He knew all 
the dear Weak hills, the brown turf bogs, the blue lochs, 
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the flax fields, — nay, every bleaching^ground roand and 
about fondly cherished Ballygarry. 

Honoria was suddenly and powerfully affected* The 
subject had taken her by surprise, in a scene so dif- 
ferent ! It was like being hastily waked ; and she was 
forced to answer gayly, that her answer might not over- 
come herself. " Och ! and is'nt it Hetty Macready 
that would have joy and pride to see the gentleman 1" 
she involuntarily exclaimed, with a smile on the quiver- 
ing lip imitating the brogue. The smile fled : her eyes 
were sparkling with tears — ^tears, naturd, unrepressible 
— ^tears, sacred to the memory of her country — to that 
of the home where she had been bred — to the ashes of 
her parents — to the dust of that kind relative to jvhose 
bounty she owed present independence. 

"And who is Hetty Macready ?" asked Mr. Frazer, 
surprised by the mixed comic and pathetic of her tone. 
"I shall be only too happy to make the acquaintance 
of any friend of yours." 

" My hair will fall down ; 1 must fasten it better :" 
was her evasive exclamation, at starting up and putting 
her hand to its careless knot, she ran through an 
opened door into one of the passage rooms. She 
paused here, not to adjust her hair, but to wipe away 
the tears that were crowding fast into her eyes, and to 
chide herself, both for the emotion she was betrayed 
into, and the thoughtless exclamation she had made 
about her nurse. It seemed to claim Mr. Frazer's 
further acquaintance, and as such she regretted it. 

And how foolishly weak was her present emotion ! 
How often had she spoken of Ireland to Mrs. Preston, 
and spoken with sadness perhaps, but always tran- 
quilly! Honoria forgot, that although she often 
talked of her country, she had never, till now, met any 
one in Northumberland, who spoke to her as having . 
been there. The mere circumstance of Mr. Frazer's ' 
knowing all her old haunts and some of her earliest ac- 
quaintance, seemed to raise them before her. Mr. 
Frazer's vivid mode of referring to places and persons 
was a sort of return to dear Ireland. And should she 
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not weep, indeed, when she saw Ballygarry again? 
Why then might she not shed a tear now. 

Honoria wore her father's picture — it had once been 
her mother's — and she always wore it under her dress. 
She faintly remembered her last sight of her father ; 
for he dieo in India when she was eleren years old. 
She was but seven when he went, and his wandering 
life before that, had given him few opportunities of 
seeing bis child. She remembered the sad and serious 
expression of his aspect, however, with tender respect. 

She now drew this miniature from her bosom, and 
bent her lips to it. On raising her head, she was 
abashed by meeting the eyes of captain Fitz Arthur. 
^' IMy father's picture !" she said, blushing, and sliding 
it back. **l have been so foolish, Captain Fitz Ar- 
thur P She could not say more without renewing her 
weakness. 

** Tears, Miss' O'Hara!" Fitz Arthur exclaimed, 
taking her hand with trepidation, and drawing her to- 
wards the room he had just quitted. ^< I hope no one 

here ; I trust nothing under my father's roof ^" It 

was Fitz Arthur's turn to stop for want of words. 
Honoria hastened to relieve his kindly anxiety, by 
briefly and frankly telling him what had occurred ; ad- 
ding, ** rjust covet ten minutes to recover myself and 
cool my hot cheeks ; for I must be a peirfect paBony 
just now; and you know we silly girls stand dreadfully 
in awe of our own bad looks 1" 

'* Well then, if you would not deem it incorrect to 
sit those ten minutes with Hylton, you will find him in 
that room alone, enjoying his share, poor fellow, of 
the dancing. I will carry your apology for the present 
to Mr. Prazer." 

*^ Hylton alone ! — I shall be so glad to have a little chat 
with him !" and disengaging herself from the trembling 
hand that scarcely touched the one it held, she vanish- 
ed into a back room, where she found the pale placid 
boy, raised by cushions to a level with a small window 
overlooking the ball-room. 

There was something lieart-penetrating to her in this 
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vieyf of Hylton ; his sickly look, languid attitude, hh 
well-koown l^elplessness, his glass of toast and water, 
his tasteless biscuit, nay, the very silence and solitari- 
ness of the chamber he was in, struck Honoria as pe- 
culiarly dismal, when contrasted with the glare, the 
noise, the mirth, the music, feasting, and festivity of 
the one she had left and he was looking into. When she 
remarked the meek and patient, nay, pleased expres- 
sion of his pallid features, she could almost have asked 
his pardon for having been joyous. 

"And you are alone Hylton !" she said tenderly. 

"Yes, just at this moment, dear Miss G'Hara,** re- 
turned the amiable boy, extending his sallow hand to 
her ; " but I have had visiters all the evening. Your 
kind* uncle left the dinner-room to play a game at chess 
with me before the ball began ; since then I have had 
my father and good Sir John Henderson, and dear, 
dear Delaval several times — he was here only a aio- 
ment ago ; and Abbot is only gone to get some sup- 
per before he puts me in my chair and carries me to 
bed : nobody is taken so much care of as I am ; and 
now a lady comes to visit me! Will j-ou sit down by 
me awhile, or have you an agreeable partner wait- 
ing ?" . 

Honoria was seated by Hylton instantly ; she was 

touched by his artless resignation to a fate peculiarly 
dreadful to one of that active sex, whose destination in 
life appears that of action. 

The boy's taste, habits of thinking, of reading, and of 
feeling, all tended to make him look with bitter regret 
upon a misfortune which would blight his usefulness, 
perhaps exclude him from' much of the happiness of 
this world, and certainly incapacitate him from pur- 
suing any path of honourable ambition; a fate which 
would condemn him to dependence upon the humours 
and fortunes of those to whom he belonged ; a fate 
suffering and solitary: yet to such a fate Hylton ap- 
peared unaffectedly resigned. 

The early lessons of his meek-spirited mother had 
been followed by the friendly tuition of Mr. Meredith; 
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iuid insensibly imbibing a taste for religious studies, he 
found at once an object of pursuit on earth, and a bliss- 
ful incitement to press on to Heaven. Hylton's wishes 
would have led to the church as a profession, had his 
health permitted him to hope he should ever be able to 
fulfil its high duties : that impossible, he aimed at one 
day serving the sacred cause by his pen. Even now 
he wrote with ease and some elegance, and all his 
serious reading had the elucidation of Scripture cus- 
toms or Scripture doctrines for its chief purpose. His 
regrets moderated by the nature of bis studies, he was 
solicitous only to show gratitude for the Icindness be- 
stowed upon his wearying feebleness. He knew his 
brother's generous heart was often laden with the fear 
that all had not been done that might have been, bad 
his mother lived longer^ or Sir Everard been less indo- 
lent : and eager to convince him that Hylton could be 
as happy in his wheeled chair, or on his sofa, as the 
most active man on his feet, or on a horse, he was al- 
ways to be found amusing or employing himself; ever 
thanking Heaven that the most precious avenue of en- 
joyment was left him — that of sight. 

Forced bodily ina^ctivity often renders the mind more 
active : it was so in Hylton's case. He reflected even 
more thast he read ; for prolonged study being forbid- 
den him by bis physician, he read only such works as 
bore upon the subject most interesting to him. In this 
practice he was encouraged by his brother, whose ju- 
dicious tenderness rejoiced to foster a taste or an am- 
bition which tended to fortify the soul of Hylton 
against those natural sensibilities, which a passion for 
poetry and romance mu^ have heightened. The 
society of well-inrormed persons, willing to answer the 
boy's sensible questions upon general subjects, was 
therefore of peculiar consequence to him — it stood in 
lieu of books. 

^< I am so pleased when I can get a page or two of 
you, d^ar Miss 0*Hara,'' he said playfully. *U call 
you my story-book — ^you are so delightful! dear De- 
laval is my history." 
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<<NotbiBg better than tbat!" exclaimed Honorta* 
*^Poor Captain Fitz Arthur to be only dry history." 

<<Oh! bat be is my Iliad and Odyssey too I" Hylton 
said hastily, jealous of bis brother's reputation : *^he 
makes me admire danger and warlike actions, too — 
too much sometimes.'* (The poor boy sighed, and a 
tinge of colour was visible through his pale cheek.) 
^< I often think that admirable Hector must h«?e been 
like my brother." 

<< I dare say !" was Honoria's answer, smiling with 
mixed expression. '*At any rate, that hideous picture 
in the gallery is not the least like Captain Fitz Ar- 
thur.** 

** O, I am so glad you think so I** cried Hylton. *< It 
is so very ill-looking; and Delaval is so very band- 
some !** 

<* Sweet boy! amiable boy!'' burst •involuntarily 
from Honoria ; ** how you love your brother !" <<Eve- 
- ry body in the house loves him,'' returned her young 
companion. '^He makes every body so happy I My 
dear father is quite a different person since he came 
home : even Thomas is not so naughty and rude with 
biro, as he is with us. But then you see, Delaval is 
never put out of temper, let people be ever so cross or 
violent, and yet he never gives up a point." * 

Honoria's feelings were in the mood suited to these 
overflowings of a heart full of our first best feelings, 
pure as they came from their spring. With more aban- 
donment to her own sensibility, than her gay temper 
ever allowed in herself before witnesses, she suffered 
her eyes to suffuse, while she uttered a few kind ques- 
tions, calculated to encourage Hylton in pouring forth 
this fond opinion of bis brother. 

In the midst of their interesting conversation, the 
slow step of John Abbot made her rise from her seat, 
and passing her hand over her eyes, she bade Hylton 
good night, in her usual tone of cheerful kindness. 
The next moment she was in the ball-room, and the 
moment after that claimed by Mr. Frazer, as the lad v 
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upon whom he bad the right of attending during 
Bupper. 

For some time it Was a most grievous supper to 
Captain Fitz Arthur. He stood directly opposite Miss 
O'Hara, behind the chair of Lady Catherine Eustace^ 
who was either so fantastic as to like all sorts of things 
from the remoter end of th^ table, or was not unwil- 
'>Dg> by such little commissions, to show her knight, a 
sworn one of hers being absent, that she would not 
disdain more flattering attentions from the heir of Ar- 
thur's Court.^ Continually moving to and fro, with 
confectionary, fruit, jellies, for the pretty coquette, he 
caught every now and then, just as much of Mr. Fra- 
ser'S^imated tones, looks, and gesticulations, as tor- 
tured him with the imagination of more. Mr. Frazer 
was holding forth upon a favourite theme, the Phoeni- 
cian origin of the Irish. He talked so well, though 
so fast and, hotly, that even Mr. Sawbridge, who was a 
listener, could not ridicule him. The occasion was 
tempting ; for in truth, such a dissertation after a ball, 
in the presence of a score or two of young ladies, was not 
very well judged. Had the fashionable phrase been in 
use then, Mr. Sawbridge would indisputably have em- 
ployed it ; and, we should have heard him whisper, 
^' Bad taste-— exceeding bad taste.'' 

Several of the by-standers, surprised at such a dis- 
sertation, pronounced the Laird of Dunraven a very 
odd person ; no one called him vulgar. Nothing' in- 
deed is vulgar, except pretension. People who live 
much by themselves, may be rustic or clownish, or 
over-bearing in their manner ; but unless ihey aim at 
appearing something better bred, or better informed 
than they really are, they can never be vulgar. 

Frazer's intrepid eccentricity, as much as the lan- 
guage he displayed it in, proclaimed him of gude blude; 
he IN» therefore-suffered to go on \Aithout the inter- 
ruption of a single contemptuous glan^. 

Captain Fitz Arthur almost envied the fluent tongue, 
aad the sparkling satisfaction of Mr. Frazer : he quite 
envied him the delighted attention of Flonoria, who 
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was leaning back to Itsteiiy though without taking aliy 
other share in the discourse. The yew-tree-shaped 
squire, who had sat next her at dinner, supported in 
this memorable exhibition of oratory, the honourable 
and useful part of the talking stock. Mr. Frazer be- 
ing obliged to find some sponsible person, whom he 
must appear to be informing, ingeniously guessed at 
the capacity of the squire, as an Oh ! and Ah ! r^spon* 
dent; and laying hands on him, stationed him by his 
side. 

Honoria listened to them with a kindltng face, and 
throbbing form, which showed what an interest she was 
taking in this genealogy of her country. Fit2 Arthur 
now gave himself up for lost. Miss O'Hara had ob- 
viously captivated Mr. Frazer, and Frazer evidently 
perceived that he pleased her. Fitz Arthur saw it in 
the eager fire of his elated rival's eyes ; he heard it in 
the exulting tone of his voice. For some minutes our 
poor lover was utterly incapable of knowing what his 
fine lady tormentress wanted, or asked ; he was not 
sorry when he made out that she wished him to lead 
her to her chaperon, who was rising from the other 
end of the table, their carriage having been announced. 

After duly escorting her sylph-like Ladyship along 
the halls and g;alleries leading to the grand entrance, 
seen her into her mbther^s coach, stood properly shi- 
vering without a hat, on the steps of the portico, till the 
coroneted vehicle drove off, Fitz Arthur returned with 
seven-league strides to the supper-room. 

Greatest part of the company were returned to the 
dance, and the attendant gentlemen had now found 
seats beside their ladies. As he hoped, vas he feared, 
be saw Miss O'Hara still there, and Mr. Frazer seated 
between her and Mrs. Meredith. The latter always 
last to leave an eating-room. Upon seeing Captain 
Fitz Arthur re-enter, (Honoria unconsciously at the in- 
stant, and afterwards she could not well say why she. 
did it,) made a movement to rise, and leave her Icnight 
to finish his supper without her. Fitz Arthur remark- 
ed the moviement, and the slight embarrassment of 



manner wfaioh bad" followed tfae glance, that tokl her of 
his reappearaeee. A second time this evening, his 
heart throbbed mjth troabled, doubtful, lover-liice hopes 
— the next moment, he was his sad self again. 

^* Sit down, Honor!" exclaimed Mrs. Meredith, not 
in her •company voice, so alarmed was she at the idea 
of thus losing a mountain of trifle, which the shrewd 
Laird of Dnnraven had just heaped her plate with. 
Electrified bj the warning tone, Honoria was in her 
seat immediately : ' she dreaded an exposure of Mrs. 
Meredith's temper. 

Mr. Frazer was now talking of the iBolian harp. 
Honoria had never heard either that or the night- 
ingale. Tfae Laird was a great mechanic. " I will 
make you an iBoIiao harp in a week's time," he said, 
with easy gallantry, ** if you will do me the honour of 
accepting it ; but to hear the nightingale, you must al- 
low some happy man to carry you to the South of 
France. I should recommend this very spring." 

Mr. Frazer was known to be on his way to the Py- 
renees ; and all who heard his present recommenda- 
tion, considered it as a public proposal of marriage. 
Honoria, alone, did not understand any thing beyond 
the obvious meaning of his words, and with an un- 
changed countenance began playfully to question the 
superiority of the nightingale over her favourite sky- 
lark. 

Mrs. Shafto, in her capacity of inquisitor-general, 
had remained with the lingerers round the supper-table. 
She now suddenly stretched across it addressing Mrs. 
Meredith with — "You and I never meeting any where, 
Mrs. Meredith, really has given me no opportunity of 
repeating my thanks for your so obligingly accommo- 
dating Signor Yocallino with a room at the parsonage 
to give toy daughters their lessons. We are such a 
comfortably reduced party here, just at this moment, 
that I am sure the Misses Shafto will «have infinite 
pleasure in showing you what their lessons have turned 
out." 
Mrs. Meredith was in as vulgar a fuss of acknow'* 
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lec^meiitfl, and $en0e of the great bofiour, aa the great 
lady ooiild desire. She was qaite sure, she said, that 
she should be charmed with the Misses Sbafto's siDging. 
— Such an education ! They must be so accomplished ! 
Often and often had she listened in the passage when 
the young ladies were singing with their master — ^and 
wished so that she might have gone m to them. 

*< And why did you not, my good madam V* 

<< O dear ma'am — ^gracious for ever I You canH sup- 
pose, ma'am, I should take such a liberty, — I could not 
think of any thing so unpolite, — I would not make so 
free for any money." 

Mrs. Shafto was all smiles and civility ; her point was 
gained — the vulgarity of Miss O'Hara's relations (to 
quote fashionable slang,) completely shotm up to the 
Laird of Dunraven. Aft^r this he could never repeat 
his recommendation of the South of France ; probably 
he would not even choose to waste wood and wire 
upon an ^olian harp. 

Miss Shafto and Miss Augusta secretly as much 
elated as their mother, by the brilliant success of her 
stratagem, cast a glance at the Laird, who they saw 
eyeing his vulgar neighbour with steady composure. 
Captain Fitz Arthur thought the Laird was considering 
how he should cut her entirely, after he married Hono- 
ria ; the Misses Shafto decided he was thinking how 
to cut at once both aunt and niece. 

Under this agreeable impression they began to-sing 
with a spirit quite unusual with them a popular duet in* 
the opera of Dido. 

" Very well, indeed ! vastly well !" exclaimed Mr- 
Frazer, who always took the lead whenever any thing 
was to be said. <* Your daughters credit their master, 
Mrs. Shafto : I really did not think when I heard them 
some months ago at your own house, that they could 
have been taught to sing half so pleasantly." It must 
be remembered, that the Laird of Dunraven did not 
generally affect women's society ; therefore, when his 
vanity or his heart were not ministered to by one of the 
sex he was somewhat unceremonious to them. 
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Another lady wai solicited, and sang; then another 
and a gentleman with her. All chose Italian songs. 
'* Italian music indifferently sang, is very poor work 
after all : very poor work !" mnttered Mr. Prazer. 
Then exalting his voice, " Can, or will, no lady favour 
us with a song in our mother-tongue ?" 

"Certainly not in yours,*' observed Captain Pitz Ar- 
thur smiling, " unless Miss O'Hara knows Gaelic. I 
know she sings English, Irish, and Scotch ballads : and 
I am one of the unscientific who will plead for a song- 
in an ordinary language.^' 

Honoria blushed vermillion, and would have excused 
herself; *or, though quite hardened to singing before 
strangers when a child in Ireland, and singing now fre- 
quently in the garden to Mrs. Preston, or onthe.hill- 
side to her doe and the echoes, she was so entirely out 
of the habit of exercising her vocal powers in a circle, 
that she felt fluttered and irresolute — anxious to oblige, 
yet fearful of failing. 

Mrs. Shafto was so sure that such an uneducated 
girl must sing out of time and tune — ^that she could 
know nothing of cadences — ^that^ consequently, it 
would be so greatly to the Misses Shatito*5 advantage tO 
let her sing, that Mrs. Shafto joined in the civil impor- 
tunity. Even her daughters mangled some words of 
entreaty, as they lifted their eye-glasses with the pre- 
cision of a military movement, and stared at the blush- 
ing Atempt of Honoria to laugh at her own nervous- 
ness. 

A side glance from Mrs. Meredith determined our 
heroine. It was the flash before the thunder. Honoria's 
red lips unclosed, and the balmy voice was heard. 

She had accidentally chosen the beautiful melody of 
"Ye banks and braes 6* bonnie Doon." Its pathetic 
simplicity was suited to her taste and her tones : and 
while those tones sank into every heart of human soft- 
ness, not another sound was heard in the room. Every 
body was so attentive that Honoria's agitation returned ; 
and looking on either side, as if for help, she was on 
the point of abruptly stopping, when Captain Pitz Ar- 
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thttr with something of tremor in his roiee, gave tunely 
support to her trembling notes^ by a low and beautiful 
second. 

The glittering Diumination of her whole countenance 
amply repaid him for the riolence he had done his own 
retiring character. She went admirably through the 
remainder of the song ; for the loveliness of his tones, 
and of his style, inspired her with yet tenderer softness 
than did the air itself. Certainly, when a roan's voice 
is of a fine quality, it is capable of more expression, 
more variety ; — it has, in short, a mellower sweetness, 
and a deeper pathos than the voice of a woman. If, 
therefore, Honoria's notes wanted strength o» fulness, 
Fitz Arthur's supplied them ; and as their voices, now 
receding, now advancing, now soaring into one, thrilled 
in the ear of Fitz Arthur, his heart thrilled also with 
momentary delight. For did not Honoria's spirit seem 
then mingling with his ? 

But she had chosen a Scottish instead of an Irish air. 
It was quite clear, therefore, that she intended to 

{)lease Mr. Frazer. This plain inference soberizedthe 
over's fancy ; and when they concluded, with merely 
a pensive smile and bend of tne head, he replied to her 
rapid acknowledgments : ^' To think 1 should never 
have heard of your singing !" she exclaimed. **¥ie. 
Captain Fitz Arthur ! this is using your friends very 
shabbily." 

Mrs. Shafto faced round upon our heroine, vith a 
look of supercilious surprise. The words and manner 
of Miss O'Hara indicated that familiar companionship 
with their kinsman, which warranted a suspicion of fur- 
ther views in on^ of them at least. Mrs. Shafto was 
confounded. In her own thoughts she had long ago 
settled a marriage between her eldest daughter and 
the heir of Arthur's Court, provided nothing better 
stepped in; and provided the estates were not ruin- 
ously dipped. Ever cautious of committingherself, the 
kind mother was only waiting for certain information 
from an ally, to begin her operations accordingly. So 
absorbed was she by the speculations suddenly excited 



in h^r, that she failed to join the clamour of applause 
breaking in upon Miss O'Hara's exclamation. 

<* And who shall say, after this, that the nightingale 
is never heard in Northumberland ?'* ejaculated Mr. 
Frazer. , • 

Honoria blushed, and vainly tried to turn aside the 
coflipliment by bending her head to her partner in the 
duet. Fitz Arthur felt heart-sick: the three thin 
shades turned green. 

•* Every lady her own Philomel!'* muttered Mr. 
Sawbridge, who had lounged in with others at the 
sound of singing, and was now helping to block up the 
door-waji^ just behind Mrs. Shafto, '< Every lady her 
own Philomel ! Vide Advertisements in newspapers." 

The benevolent Mrs. Shafto turned upon him with 
a gracious smile, and a glance expressive of approba- 
tion. ** Mr. Savvbridge, may I beg you will have the 
goodness to ask for my carriage ? Miss Shafto, my 
love, Sir Thomas Butterby will be. so obliging as in- 
quire for your shawl. Major Stanhope, I believe you 
belong to us. Augusta, my dear, — Matilda, dearest !'^ 
The tender mother had her whole brood under the 
maternal wing in two minutes. 

When Mrs. Shafto arose, could Mr^. Meredi^ sit ? 
A large glass of delicious Cup was left unfinished, 
while Mrs. Meredith; with repeated bends and servile 
speeches, stood curtsying out, her Chreat Lady, 

Mis. Shafto's civilities would have honoured a 
French diplomatist. She was civiller than Lord Ches- 
terfield hinjself ; so marking the vast distinction of de- 
gree between herself and the person she addressed : 
she condescended to murmur some questions about 
certain loads of fire-wood ; whether they appeared 
punctually — were of the right quality, quantity, &c. 
I must do her the justice to say, in so low a voice, 
that but for the audible responses of Mrs. Meredith, 
(proud of her patroness's favours,) not one of the by- 
standers could have guessed the exact nature of these 
mysterious whisperings. • 

The expected answers obtained, and another pot^ 
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Boned arrow shot, therefore, at Miss O^Hara^s mrs of 
consequence^ the elegant mistress of Shafto Place finally 
disappeared ; hasded out bj that very Mr. Saivbrtdge 
who hadridiculed her so unmercifully, but whose vauity 
could not resist her flattering glance, after his last 
miserable joke. 

Jlonoria's proud spirit, meanwhile, was inwardly 
champing the bit. She longed to tell Mrs. Meredith 
how shamefully she was degrading her husband and 
herself, from that respectable station to which he was 
entitled by birth, breeding, and sacred calling, and 
which she might demand in quality of his wife. But 
to speak without the purpose either of ple^^ing, per- 
suading, consoling, or commending, was not in Hono- 
ria's character. She never wanted to provoke, not 
even to vent temporary spleen. Conscious that on 
this, as on other occasions, Mrs. Meredith could only 
be provoked, and was quite incapable of listening to, or 
profiting by, reason, she curbed her indignant impulse, 
and merely looking down, prepared to follow her dis- 
agreeble chaperon in the duty of wishing Sir Everard 
and Mrs. Fothergill good night. 

Perfectly self-assured, Mr. Frazer hastened after 
themywith blunt forwardness: his very ignorance of 
women's characters making him rash in his conclu- 
sions upon their conduct. ** I take care of Miss 
P'Hara down stairs," he said, casting on those round 
him a glance between triumph and defiance. ** Dapend 
on it, Miss O'Hara," he added, with hardy frankness, 
though in a lowered voice, *<that 1 shall not easily give 
up even half an hour's right to this pretty Uttle hand.'^ 

Honbria endeavoured quietly to withdraw her arm 
from his, over which he had drawn it; but he grasped 
the hand he spoke of, and that so firmly, that she could 
not disengage herself without a struggle. She was 
obliged, therefore, to submit. The appearance of Sir 
Everard and of Mrs. Fothergill in the room whence 
they were going to seek them, promised a quicker ter- 
mination of Honoria's thraldom. ^' That ,good lady 
before us," the Laird asked, " she that is speaking to 
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the %aronet, is only joar uncle's wife ! not your blood 
relation T 

** Only my uncle's wife," answered Honoria, dryly. 

^^Yea, yes; I thought so — I was sure of it," Mr. 
Frazer rejoined. << Then I don't care a gowan for her ! 
And where did you learn that charming song of my 
country ? I assure you ^ 

Honoria interrupted his assurance by replymg, <^ lu 
my country, Mr. Frazer ; it was the last song I learnt 
there, so It was naturally the first in my thoughts. I 
owe no compliment to your country ; she uses mine 
baaely ! She makes a foray upon our music, carries oil 
the sweetest airs, then passes them on England as her 
own. I am quite sure the * Banks and braes o^ bonnie 
Doon^ is an Irish air. I will maintain the superior an> 
tiquity and beauty of our music over yours." 

The Laird of Dunraven's spirit of controversy and 
disputation was roused ; it was too strong for infant 
love. The shade which had fallen over his brow 
when Honoria pointedly accounted for her choice of 
a Scottish song, >suddenly cleared off, while preparing 
himself for combat, with "a voice loud and spriteful as 
the trumpet of the challenger," he called upon some 
one of the gentlemen present to take up the gauntlet, 
and enter the lists for the lady. 

"Behold the champion of Scotland!^' he exclaimed;^ 
with a vivacity and ardour not ungraceful, though pro- 
npanced in rather too declamatory a tone. <*Who 
stands forth for the accuser?" 

Four or five gallant voices were heard at once, prof 
iering aid to the feebler side, though professing total 
ignorance of the nature or merits of the cause. Among: 
these was not Fitz Arthur: a sad stillness of the heart ha(i 
seized him, — all seemed over. This temerity of Mi*. 
Prazer's spoke of certainty in tiis views upon Honoria. 
He could not surely risk opposition to her opinions, 
had be not assured himself, that she would be pleased 
with a public display of bis talents and inrormation. 
F!tz Arthur smothered a sigh or two, and drew back. 
Mr. Frazer found a serious opponent : a voung rnarj 

Vol. I.— 10 
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Trhom no one hitherto had noticed after the first intro- 
ductive ciTilitieSy except those who brought him to Ar^ 
tbiu^a Court. 

This person had neither danced^ played cards, flirted, 
nor grouped with the other men; he bad moved noise- 
lessly about the room, as little regarded as a oat in a 
garden ; and having a large green shade over his eyes, 
and being besides rather slovenly dressed, failed to at- 
tract the attention of the ladies. It was the more no- 
ble in him, to buckle on his armour in Miss O'Hara^s 
quarrel. 

Honoria, however, more distressed than grateful, 
looked round for Captain FUz Arthur. ^'Only let me 
run away from this battle before it begins," she ex* 
claimed, all confusion, yet trying to treat it lightly. 
Fitz Acthur had hold of her hand the next moment ; 
he was all warm life again. Honoria's heart must 
have turned to him for protection, — he would not think 
so, — ^he could but /eel, that it had. 

With a cheek of fire, eyes that dared not trust them- 
selves with looking on her, lest they should betray this 
brief transport, and respiration short and fluttering, he 
hurried her through the door-way, followed by the cla- 
morous *' Stop, Stop I'* of Mrs. Meredith, who though 
eager to avoid the threatening disputation, chose to be 
' taken as good care of as her husband's niece. 

Meanwhile the two mortal combatants settheir lances 
in their rests, and addressed themselves in good earnest 
to fight. One important feature, however, was want- 
ing in this mimic combat, to give spirit to both, or at 
least to one, of the knights, the presence of the lady for 
whom it was undertaken. This accident at first dis- 
concerted Mr. Frazer ; but quickly recollecting, that 
his beautiful mistress was at the mercy of her cbape« 
ron, he accounted for her desertion of the field in no 
unflattering way, and betook himself, of course, to win 
a brighter flame for her approval. 

The astonished Laird of Dunraven soon found he was 
measuring weapons with as resolute a knight as himself, 
and in one better skilled in the arts of attack and de- 
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fence. Proofs, quotations, illustrations, all the missiles 
of antiquarianism, poured upon him like hail : — ^head, 
back, breast were battered. The obscure knight 
wielded so trenchant a faulchion, and laid it on so un- 
sparingly, yet so gallantly, that his annoyed antagonist, 
after a fong struggle, though disdaining to allow himself 
conquered, was obliged to admit that his strength was 
exhausted, and that he must be permitted therefore to 
breathe awhile* 

Captain Fitz Arthur, who had returned to the room 
immediately after seeing Honoria into her uncle's hack 
chaise, now interposed. *^ Most of us here being * men 
of the north countrie,'" he said, with benevolent con- 
cern for his rival's discomfiture, *'are too much inter- 
ested in our champion's success not to wish his plume 
to triumph; but as we must all be , admirers of Miss 
O'Hara, we cannot desire to see her knight on the knee ; 
I shall therefore advise my father to use his preroga- 
tive, and break down the lists .'^ 

The gentleman with the great green shade bowed 
gravely in token of assent: and, the tilting ended, 
seemed at once to retire into himself again : but Mr. 
Frazer awkwardly clamoured for a promise of renew- 
ing the combat, when both combatants might have 
had time to provide themselves with fresh arms. The 
kolght of the shamrock answered evasively, yet cour- 
teously. 

Sir Everard who had followed his son's counsel, and 
disn/Assed the field w\ih some humour, followed it up, by 
shaking the unknown gentleman by the hand very cor- 
dially, saying, *< Thank you, thank you, my good young 
sir, for the great treat you and Mr. Frazer have given 
us. I have not heard such excellent wrangling since 
I left Trinity. I shall be heartily glad to see you again 
if you remain in this part of the world. I crave your 
pardon, sir, but the honour of your name, if you please. 
I am getting a little deaf. 1 really did not catch it, 
^hen Mr. Charles Raby did us the favour of intro- 
ducing you." 

" Nubbins, — Mr. Peter Gubbins I" hastily called out 
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young Raby, from another end of the room, ansvrerinsr 
for his iriend. ** By the way, Gubbins, our chaise has 
been waiting this hour.** 

The person addressed made a rapid bow all round, 
without trusting himself to speak; and getting away 
as fast as he could, Captain Fitz Arthur heard such a 
burst of laughter, immediately follow the closing of the 
(loor, that he guessed the reason of the stranger's si- 
ietice, and precipitate retreat, must be to cover some 
^est played off upon his father. The laughter, however, 
was distinctly only from Mr. Raby. Fitz Arthur was 
neither a choleric, nor a petulant man, yet be felt an 
amotion of displeasure at this unseasonable mirth. If 
ft were jn ridicule of his father*8 old-fashioned hospi- 
< ality, it must be apologized for; if in elation of the suc- 
ct3. s of some trick, or some bet) it ought to be ex- 
L)iaiaed satisfactorily. He followed, with the intention 
of obtaining an amicable explanation; but the offenders 
were too quick for him : they had been driven off the 
;netant before, by four horses, seemingly as mad with 
.-pirits as themselves, and to follow them', would be 
m^ing too serious an affair of what after all might be 
merely the laugh due to some previous jest, unconnected 
ivitliliim or his. He returned, therefore, without ob- 
servation to the paCly he had left, and having exchanged 
with them a few remarks, upon *4hat devilish clever 
' ouiig fellow," as Mr. Frazerx:alled the stranger, "only 
so over-keen, that he did not give his adversary the 
/air play of time to think;" the company departed, — 
iMcs were cleared, — lights extinguished ; — and, one 
by one, masters and servants took up their solitary can- 
ale : — one by one, doors were heart! to shut, — voices 
and steps to cease. In another half hour, there was 
not a single creature moving or awake in the old man- 
sion, — save only Delaral Fitz Arthur. He was in bed 
!i;ertainly ; but Honoria " had murdered" his sleep. 
And alternately thrilling with a hope, inspired by her 
iast act of the evening ; then sinking at the recollection 
of her evident interest in Mr. Frazer'is conversation ; 

id lastly, convincing himself that, circumstanced a$ 
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he was, to think of such a wife was crimiaal, he wor.e 
out the few remai&iDg hours of tlie nig^ht. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Whilst the inhabitants of Arthur^s Court were 
clearing aivay the decorations of " feast and floor,^' 
Honoria and her aunt were rattling home in their hack 
post-chaise : the latter iscolding the driver all the waj 
(not without reason,) for having put wet straw at the 
bottom of the vehicle, instead of a bit of old carpet, — 
scolding the very moon for not shining, — and rating 
Honoria for having no more manners than a bear, looking 
at and noticing Mrs. Shafto so cavcdierly. 

Not even the j ingle of a hack chaise, with all its appur- 
tenances of loosened window-frames, shaking doors 
and steps, and clattering-hoofed horses, — not even its 
joltings over ruts with their edges sharpened by frost, 
could drown the angry clamour of Mrs. Meredith. — 
Honoria hoped in vain that these increased joltings, 
when they got upon the worst part of the road, wovdd 
at least suffocate some tones of that discordant voice ; 
but a sinner might as reasonably have hoped to smother 
the cries of conscience. In vain did our heroine main- 
tain with equal temper and firmness the dignity of her 
blood, as an O'Hara and a Meredith of the West 
Riding ; her uncle's wife was bent upon groveling in 
the dust, at what she deemed a high superior's feet, for 
the sake of securing more means to dazzle an inferior's 
eyes. 

Every one's integrity, it has been said, has its price. 
Now, if Mr. Peter Gubbins would enter the lists for me, 
I would combat that argument with anyone, for the 
sake of poor human nature : but my ovyn unassisted 
strength retreats. 

I must acknowledge that the axiom was true in Mrs. 

10* 
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^le^ndith's cause: she would have bartered her bits^ 
i>nnd's respectability, ani her own independence, at any 
Miouient for a lace cap, or a new pelisse. The fuel and 
I;utter from Shafto Place had ah*eady gone halfway to- 
wards securing a gown of the richest maron velvet. — 
liovv then could Mrs. Meredith fail to be the eternal 
•atireate of Mrs. Sbafto ? 

She now with more than her usual venom, contrasted 

Mer great lady's munificence with '*the shameful abab* 

ttiiiess of her husband's brother in India : who had never, 

iK3 not all the years she had been married to his brother^ 

iicver sent her a single present ; not till Miss Honor, for-# 

v)tb, was come to have bed and board under her roof. 

This was a relation indeed, to be proud of! For her 

/art she did not give much credit to the rank and riches 

of far-away folk. Mr. John Meredith might have his 

! ttcTS directed to the Honourable J, Meredith, Chief 

• viigt', Privy Councillor, &:c., and yet have no right to 

iliQ title. For her part she wished she saw substantial 

•i oofs of his wealth. Mr. Meredith had never been the 

:;clter of a guinea of his money: and never had any 

ihiuir iVom him except a heap of old rubbish of coins and 

>:<on(.s, and carvings and books, that he made presents of 

ijnself, she supposed by way of getting rid of them. '^ 

Ilonoria was in duty Bound to repeat some of her 
Kdoritlll uncle's explanations in defence of his brother. 
The former professed himself satisfied with his income 

-lie had nochilden — his widow would have a provision 
'>t bis death from a Life Insurance Company, to which 
he paid annually for that purpose — and he neither wished 
iior wanted to incur pecuniary obligations needlessly 
tven to a brother. Mrs. Meredith ought to remember, 
Ihat the judge's situation in India was more hotiourable 
'han lucrative, that it called for an expensive style of 
lying — that besides, be had not enjoyed it many years 
— that he believed, upon the faith of his brother, that 
his nearest relations were in easy though plain circum- 
stances, and that consequently he never dreamed o\ 
Iransmitting them money — that he was now married 
and to a woman full twenty-five years yoa»|;er that. 
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hiicself, likely to bring him a hrge family. Still, kow* 
ever, he had been kind, he had been generous — ^he had 
iQTited Honoria to go and live with them — and be had 
twice sent over a box of sach India manufactures as 
Enfrlish ladies are known to prize. 

The waven-air in which Honoria was dressed that 
evening — the Cachemire shawl in which she was wrap- 
ped — ^the fine cornelians on the person of Mrs. Meredith, 
were no inconsiderable proofs of her distant uncle's 
liberality when proper offerings were suggested to him, 
by his liberal young wife. 

This unfortunate eulogium drew down a torrent of 
reproaches upon Honoria herself, for her folly and ob- 
8t'uiacy in refusing to accept the proposal of taking her, 
made by the judge's lady, ir her uncle Vere such a 
great man, and bis wife so wonderfully kind, why did 
not she go out to them and marry one of their Bengal 
nabobs I 

Honoria now could only remain silent. She knew 
Mrs. Meredith would scoff at every one of those deli- 
cate and affectionate feelings, which had been met, 
with the teuderest sympathy and approval by her uncle 
theelergyman: and which had she not felt, Honoria 
would have loathed herself. 

She )iad a home, uncomfortable as it was ;— she had 
an income sufficient for a single woman's frugal main- 
tenance in the north ; — above all, she had an uncle to 
whose happiness she even believed herself essential. 
Thus circumstanced, neither the prospect of splendour, 
not the offered kindness of unknown relatives, could 
tempt her to leave Edenfell. 

Luckily for her at this moment Edenfell was in sight. 
Mts. Meredith lashed herself into such a fury at her 
companion's 5ilence,that when the chaise stopt at the gate, 
she was well-nigh choaked ; and ere she could recover, 
or begin bargaining away the postboy's right to an, 
extra half-a-crown for going twice to Arthur's Court, 
Honoria flew past her, and gained the sanctuary of her 
own room. 
Having a second sight of a visit from Mr. Frazer^ 
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Honoria hastened directly after breakfast the next day 
to Hazeldean, where she fell in with many of the party 
she had danced among the evening before. 

Mrs. Preston, good*humoured, cheerful, and hospita- 
ble, gave a welcome to every one. She and her daugh- 
ters were always well, happy, and kindly; their house, 
therefore, was always pleasant. Their roses were al- 
ways earlier in blow — and their fruits sooner ripe than 
any other person's : their very cows seemed of a liberal 
temper; for if cream and syllabub were to be had no 
where else, they were sure to be found at Mrs. Pres- 
ton's. In hot weather, all the ordinary morning, a table 
under the shade of trees, or in winter within the sphere 
of a cheering fire, was set out with refreshments adapt- 
ed to different tastes and appetites, — and perfect free- 
dom allowed the visiters to walk into the house, or stay 
without, talk, or be silent. This freedom and hospi- 
tality made Mrs. Preston's cheerful little residence the 
lounge of all the idlers, the rendezvous of all the social, 
and the home of all the affectionate, in and about Eden- 
fell. 

After the Arthur's Court ball, of course, there was a 
greater gathering than usual at Hazeldean; and a 
quicker consumption of Mrs. Preston's bmuf pendu, as 
Miss Bella called it, cheese-cakes and made wines (the 
only wine she allowed herself thus to **tiet at jlov.") 
The incidents of the ball were recapitulated — ^beauties 
criticised — dresses quizzed — a little harmless gossip in- 
dulged in — and each individual's particular adventures 
recounted dully or anuisingly. Every incident sunk 
into insignificance compared with the description of 
Mr. Frazer's discomfiture. At first, the details of this 
singular occurrence were given with extreme reserve, 
by such of the ball-goers as had previously observed 
the Laird's undisguised admiration of Miss O'Hara ; 
but on her eager questioning, and genuine enjoyment 
of the scene, thragh imperfectly described, the de- 
scribers grew bolder, and some youthful laughter at the 
learned Highlandei^s expense was the consequence. 

In the midst of thejr mirth Captain Fitz Arthur was 
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announced. His entrance appeased the storm, and the 
subject was soon treated in its worthiest way. 

The surprising talents of Mr. Frazer's much jounger 
antagonist were dwelt upon by Captain Pitz Arthur 
with unfeigned admiration. Such of Mrs. Preston's 
party as had heard the debate, and were qualified to 
estimate its merits, joined him in eulogium. Miss 
Preston, however, clamoured loudly against the 
stranger's «<horrid nam de batUte;^^ though admitting 
his ^^grand talon P then renewed her recommendation 
of the ^^b<Buf pendu;^ complacently adding, *^J*ai 
mange un bauchmf and find it excellent : pray follbw my 
example !** 

Every person present looked at the moment as 
though they had literally taken her advice; and half- 
choaking, tried to smoth^ their laughter, by simulta- 
neoas inquiries of who Mr. Gubbins was. 

Captain Fitz Arthur could only answer, that an in- 
vitation having gone to Raby Hall, and none of the fa- 
mily being there, except the young templar, he had 
come over presenting this gentleman, whom Fitz Arthur 
remembered he said he was going off with, the next 
day to Edinburgh. 

All source of further information was therefore 
stopped for the present ; and the impatient Northum- 
brians must wait for Mr. Charles Raby's return, ere 
their curiosity could hope for gratification. 

By the time that Fitz Arthur, with a talent little in- 
ferior to what he was describing, had faithfully reported 
the arguments of Mr. Gubbins, repeating them in terser 
language, — ^by the time he had shown that gentleman's 
array of brilliant figures, felicitous analogies, and de- 
cisive conclusions, — showing too, how they bore down 
the less orderly and less splendid ranks of his opponent 
— Honoria was almost in love with her knight of the 
shamrock. 

She idolized genius ; she loved dear, trodden-down 
Ireland, as her thoughts often called it ; and she was 
ready to kiss the hand that helped to raise her country 
from the dust. The little mysteriousness, also, that 
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there was in Mr. Gubbios's entrance and exit from Ar« 
thur'd Coart — ^tke odd, back-gronnd figure he bad chosen 
to ^y there, till the moment of leaving it — and, above 
all, bis having cast aside this under-character for her 
sake, were so many incitements to curiosity and calls 
upon interest. 

The old leaven of early romance began to work in 
her. She recollected, with secret pleasure, that on 
the evening before, when she was accidentally passing 
a table where this gentleman was hastily swallowing 
some tea, his green shade had fallen down, and though 
in catching it in the act of falling, his hand covered 
the lower part of his face, she haa observed a forehead 
like Parian marble, and eyebrows of the blackest and 
finest marking. She remembered the circomtftance 
had struck her, simply from the discordance of these 
brows with his hair, which was of a dull ash-colour. 
Memory had almost unconsciously registered such ob- 
servation. But his name was not romantic. Peter 
was actually un-loveable I Gubbins was dreadful ! Yet 
stay — it was something in Ireland : — it was the name 
of one distinguished family there. If, then, this elo- 
quent defender of her country were her countryman 
also, how could she fail to fall most imaginatively in 
love with him ? 

She now took a very lively share in the conversation, 
joining finally in the opinion, that Mr. Gubbins, from 
his shining taJents, must be studying for the bar. His 
appearance in company with a templar had suggested 
the idea. 

" Whatever he may be," Captain Pitz Arthur con- 
cluded, in his usual spirit of amiable remark, " he is 
obviously a gentleman of the first class. Onr over- 
eager friend, the Laird of Dunraven, seemed a little — ^" 
clownish beside him, Fitz Arthur would have said ; but 
checking himself for Miss O'Hara's sake, he added 
hesitatingly — " a little too vehement, with so courteous 
an antagonist." 

^ Mr. Frazer's name producing some inquiries about 
him, produced also the information of his having just 
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left the Rectory, and being now on his way to Hazel- 
dean, whei« he talked of calling after he had been to a 
good hamoured friend's, where he expected to obtain 
some haip-strings for his iBoIian lyre. Honoria disco- 
vered that Mr. Frazer was on horseback : the bridle 
road was much more circuitous than the foot*way to 
Hazeldean ; she was just in time to avoid him. Cap- 
tain Fitz Arthur heard her whisper to Miss Bella (for 
your lovers are particularly endued with the faculty of 
hearing upon certain occasions,) that she begged she 
would not notice her disappearance, as she must slip 
away for dinner at home. Bella, in return, smilingly 
accused her of having made an assignat : Fitz Arthur 
smiled too, while ringing for his horse. Ere it was an- 
nounced, -Honoria vanished. 

After ascertaining her stealthy departure, Fitz Ar- 
thur with a ruse pardonable in a lover and a soldier, 
rode off full speed, in full sight of all at Hazeldean ; then, 
when completely out of view, dismounted as hastily, 
and bidding his groom ride on with the horses to 
the Fitz Arthur Arms,, and wait him there, struck into 
the fields, where leaping ditches, and vaulting over 
^ates, he startled Honoria by suddenly alighting before 
her from the opposite side of a hedge, as though he 
had dropped from the sky. 

The little cry she uttered, and the rich crimson that 
instantaneously spread her face and neck, were too evi- 
dently from surprise : there was no confusion in her 
eyes as she turned them with pleased and thankful ex- 
pression upon Fitz Arthur. He, meanwhile, with the 
proper cowardice of a lover, was apologizing for the 
tright he had thrown her into, pleading, in excuse, 
some unimportant message from Mrs. Fotbergill which 
he had forgotten to deliver, and just hinting at his fear 
of letting her walk home unprotected. 

*^ O you must not make me afraid of rambling about 
by myself. I admit that it is not quite safe when the gip- 
sies are about ; perhaps you think not quite right in a 
yonng lady ; — (Honoria's smile had enchantment in it; 
ior it seemed to own faultiness by its attempt to win 
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indulgence;)— -*' but I was bred a wild thing. Free 
air and liberty are my life and soul. We have neitber 
carrii^e, nor lady's horse, nor lady's page at the Rec- 
tory — nay, not even a garden with one gravel walk for 
trailing up and down in, by way of looking abroad on 
nature. My uncle is not always in the idle humour to 
admit me into his study ; and the rooms below are, I 
may whisper it to yoti, not particularly to my taste, in 
any way; so what am I to do ? e'en set a stout heart 
and face upon it — determine to believe nobody will 
harm me, or, what is more to the purpose, suspect noe 
of harm, — and so go on vagabondizing by myself. Do 
you know, I really think there are more scrapes to be 
got into, in a room full of well-dressed, well-behaved, 
civilized people, like all of you at Arthur's Court last 
night, than among hedges and ditches." 

^*What scrape could Miss O'Hara get into at 
Arthur's Court ?" gently asked Fitz Arthur, wishing to 
lead her to some of that confidential conversation, 
which not unfrequently gave him the happy privilege 
of being useful to her, either by his counsel or his in- 
terference. 

"I don't know — I ^" Honoria looked aside as 

she spoke : *< but I feel uncomfortable with myself. 
You know. Captain Fitz Arthur, that you have accus- 
tomed me to speak to you now and then, as if you 
were my relation, so shid^ I honestly own, that I feel 
that forward Mr. Frazer ought not to have taken it for 
granted, that I would accept his ^olian harp ; he 
ought not to go parading about the country, inquiring 
for harp-strings \ There, I see your eyes asking me, if 
I did not mean to accept it. Certainly I did, at the 
moment he offered it ; but afterwards, I resolved other- 
wise; when I saw him so free and easy, and deter- 
mined to fancy I thought him clever and agreeable." 

** And did you not think him clever and agreeable ?" 
her companion ventured to ask. 

"Be quiet, Captain Fitz Arthur;" cried Honoria, 
with that pretty childishness of manner, which is so 
captivating, when it raises up well with sound sense, 
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and dignity of carriage, upon proper occaaions. ** You 
shall not scare me thus at myself. I know you want 
to convict me of not having been dumb and stiff enough 
at first.'' (Fitz Arthur smiled, perhaps a^sentingly.) 
*^ Well ! — ^you don't look very merciless, — so I will be 
magnanimous, and confess I was to blame. I am so 
apt to hearken to a clever person talking, with such a 
thirst for every thing they say, or can say, that I quite 
forget they are a living thing and not a book. Well, 1 
won't do so again if I can help it : not even if that 
wonderful Mr. Gubbins be the volume in hand. Onl}: 
tell me, dear Captain Fitz Arthur, I charge yoa, tell 
me with a true friend's sincerity — with as much honesty 
as if you were my Ijrother — if I deserved that Mr. Fra- j 
zer should make so sure I would accept his harp, and 
be gratified by his telling me that he did not regard my 
unpleasant aunt a goto an ?^^ 

The person Honoria addressed, no longer heard 
even her. He was lost ! That thrilling <' dear Captain 
Fitz Arthur," had undone him. He knew not where 
be was, what he was doing, or what he meant to say. 
He forgot that he had resolved long ago, never to 
think of the portionless Honoria as a wife. I fear he 
bad quite forgotten it for the last eight and forty hours. 

The extreme disorder of his looks confounded « 
Honoria ; she felt with woman*s instinct that he was 
on the point of making her a declaration of love : and 
solicitous to save herself the pain of paining him, she 
hastened to check the flow of his feelings, by precipi- 
tately adding, << I have a dreadfully proud heart, I fear ! 
For that coarse expression of Mr. Frazer's appeared 
such an air of superiority, that I can iiever have a cor- 
dial intimacy with him ; he is now, and always will foe, 
only a clever person of my acquaintance. It was un- 
pardonable in a Highlander, who knows the superiority 
of blood even over title. The O'Haras might be con- 
sidered equal to the Frazers, I think." 

Our heroine purposely heightened the offended ex- 
pression of her voice, to prevent Captain Fitz Arthur 
from imagining her averseness to the Laird had anv 
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thing to do with a preference for himself. A lover is 
more easily scared than a house-breaker: Fitz Arthur 
recovered 8elf«f)OsseBei0ny with his comfortably habit- 
ual notion of being nothing to Miss O'Hura : and he 
ansuvered her, therefore, with a calm sincerity which 
wilt perhaps pique many of my fair readers' laudable 
esprit du corpSy far more than it did the vanity of Hono- 
ria herself. *^U I thought there were one spark of 
coquetry in your nature, my dear Miss O'Hara," be 
said, manfully mastenng a sigh, " I should know it was 
vain to plead for indulgence to Mr. Frazer : your own 
little faultiness would make you jealous of any apology 
for his self-satisfaction. But I am sure you erred un- 
consciously; and therefore, I am hardy enough to tell 
you, that he ought not to be given over to utter re-' 
probation." 

« And why not ?" 

** First, take into consideration his station — his for- 
tune — his habits of life— and his quick opeu character 
— these will account for his being easily assurahU. 
(May I make a word ?) on the score of his acceptable- 
nesB, in every way.** (Fitz Arthur stammered a little.) 
<< Surely, it is not to the discredit of a man's heart that 
he is quickly convinced of his fellow creature's good- 
will ? Next, call to mind the train of pleasant accidents 
which helped to raise his spirits into exultation. Re- 
collect, Miss O'Hara, he first observed you observing 

Honoria's cheeks out-damasked the rose at that mo- 
ment — her eyes fell under their long lashes — and Fitz 
Arthur fancied that more than the shaded light of those 
eyes, was glittering through the lashes, and shining 
like dew upon her blushes. 

" Must 1 go on f " he asked repentingly ; " it will be 
cruel to go on. No, — no, — 1 cannot go on." *« Do,— 
do, — Captain Fitz Arthur," exclaimed Honoria with 
fervent earnestness. She almost took his hand : she 
did rest her hand upon his arm a single instant, while 
arresting his movement to turn away. <^ I want the 
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truths bovrever I may wince: tell me tbe truth as you 
would tell it to a sister." 

•* Well, then— may I venture to say, that to detect a 
young lady, listening with deep interest to any discourse 
not addressed to herself, nor about herself, is so un« 
common a thing, that 1 don't know the man who could 
resist the temptation of laying a flatterin|^ un<Hion to 
hjs soul in consequence.'' 

*' O, you hard-jadging person !''exclaimed Hondria, 
desperately mustering all her vivacity to her assistance : 
" to give it against me, merely for sitting hearkening 
for ten miuMtes to a great ilMooking Scotchman, with 
a loud stamping voice, that I had never looked at or 
listened to before. Certes, you lords of the creation 
are more blessedly to be cheated into a good opinion 
pf yourselves than we your slaves, when such poor 
Dblattons. as these jban win you to think yourselves 
Apollos!" 

"You may make yomrself as amusing and charming 
as you please. Miss (yHara P* replied Captain Fitz 
Arthur, his whole soul dissolving inr his eyes, as they 
iavoluntarily turned and fondly hung upon her; «*I 
shall go on doing my duty, at least so long as you allow 
me the privilege of calling myself your friend. I have 
not yet done my catalogue of Mr. Frazer*s apologies. 
You danced with him immediately afterwards: that 
was a matter of course, so not to be dwelt upon. But 
be talked again, and talked so well, that he moved 
yoor sensibility to a degree which forced you to retire 
and recover yourself. To start a tear of softness in a 
woman's eye !— Miss O'Hara, I appeal to your own 
observation of human nature, if the certainty of having 
done so, by his eloquence or his sympathy, was not 
enough to injure the sanity of a man's opinion of himself? 
— Then the song you chose " 

«*0, no.more ! no more P' interrupted Honoria, put- 
ting her hands over her face : •< you will quite over- 
whelm me. I see I must never eves-drop any more, 
though Shakspeare's ghost were holding forth; and I' 
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must always think before l- sing, as well as before I 
speak. Alas ! is not that very hard ?'^ 

*^Tott do not think lightly of what I have said, for 
all this playfulness/' said Captain Fitz Arthur, regard- 
ing her with the tenderest, fondest longing to catch and 
hold her to his heart for ever. *< You want no knowledge, 
my dear Miss O^Hara, to 6t you for making the happi- 
ness of yourself and all around you, except knowledge 
of the world : as, that grows upon you, you will leara 
the disagreeable necessity of being always vigilant in 
society, and measuring your degree of unreservedness 
by your degree of intimacy with your company. Mr. 
Frazer's fault, in my opinion, has been want of capa- 
city to discover that you are uot a person to be judged 
by^those rules which suit young ladies educated alter 
the same pattern. He should have made the discovery 
the moment he had recommended you to go and hear 
the nightingale in the South of France.'' 

"Why, what did I say upon that so extraordi- 
nary ?^^ exclaimed Honoria, sincerely surprised, and 
afraid she had committed some distressing blunder. 
"What could I have said ?" 

" Why, you neither coloured up, nor looked down ; 
neither frowned nor smiled ; in short, you evidently 
had not found out by his tone and the faces of the 
company, that Mr. Frazer is himself going to the 
South of France in Spring." 

Honoria could not misunderstand Captain Fitz Ar- 
thur; his embarrassed eyes and voice were commenta- 
ries on his words ; she saw at once what he fancied 
Mr. Frazer had teeant to imply, and her cheeks blazed 
again. 

"In our mothers' childish days," Fitz Arthur re- 
sumed hastily, ** I believe the nursery talk used to be 
of ghosts ; now it seems to be of proposals ; and young 
ladies are instructed to expect an offer of marriage un- 
der every dark compliment ; relations step forth to ask 
the gentleman what he means, as regularly as divines 
' were formerly summoned to exorcise an apparition. In 
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sbort» society is liaaiited by the beartleu tpirit of esttb- 
lishinetil." 

** Well 1 and do you mean to recommend my adop- 
tion of such ridiculous fancies as you have just de- 
scribed?* asked Honoria, a little archly. <^Take 
care, Ci^>tain Fitz Arthur, you are beginning to argue 
against yourself.'* 

Fitz Arthur had certainly confused himself by bis 
haste to relieve her from confusion ; and he was tbere- 
fwe more embarrassed as he replied, — ** No ! no ! in- 
deed. I merely meant to describe opinions so different 
from yours, producing such a diflkrent effect upon young 
ladies^ manners, as might bear out my position of Mr. 
Frazer's being censureable for not discovering that 
you were not to be judged by the modish laws. I hare 
before proved to my own satisfaction, if not to yours," 
he added smiling apprehensively, ^* that you were guiky 
of a want of worldly knowledge ; that each of you 
hate had your unintentional share in producing that 
hnmmt exhilaration in the poor Laird which has of- 
fended you so much. Is it not fair then that you should 
forgive l^f SDd when he comes and complains to me 
of your refusing bis band — ^whicb you will do if he of* 
fers it too soon-**! will show htm he had no right to 
expect yom would accept it." 

** Captain Fitz Arthur !" exclaimed Honoria, break- 
ing in upon his last awkward attempt at sp<Htive care- 
leifiaess, <*you think then, that if it is not done too soon 
— ^-eally, I am very much obliged to you for thinking 
so highly of my taste." 

Her tone of good humoured resentment was not un- 
marked by Fitz Arthur ; it bore the evideniee of sin- 
cerity : but it was only her taste she vindicated. Not 
a diade, not a softened turn of countsnance whispensd 
anything about her heart. His hemt fell all at once, 
i a dead weight within him. 

''Now, don't you deserve that I should be half in- 

Iclined to beat you?" asked our heroine, with one of her 
most bewitching looks: ''you find fault with young- 
ladies, taught to do so, for believing too soon in their 

n* 
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coaquests ; and you are grave with me* because I did 
not, upon six hours' acquaintance, nay, during the 
first six minutes of my conversation with the Laird of 
Dunraven, hedge myself round with all sorts of cau- 
tions and cares to keep off a proposal, — as I suppose 
you would call it ! Can you really think 1 am so silly 
as to imagine the good man had taken a fancy to me, 
and a fancy too that he would be thankfully accepted f 
— To tell you the truth, I thought something worae — 
no, not worbe, but full as mortifying ; I thought, from 
that insolent remark of his, about not caring a gowan 
for Mrs. Meredith, that he considered his mere notice 
of the minister and his niece an honour to them ; such 
an honour, that he might say unceremoniously what- 
ever came uppermost about their connexions. And if 
any thing that I said had given warrant to such imper- 
tinence, I confess it would humble me for the rest of 
my life." 

** Do not injure yourself, do not humiliate yourself 
now, by such an idea!" exclaimed Fitz Arthur, his 
manly features suffused with generous feelings. " Fra* 
zer ought not to have thought aloud ; at least, he had 
better have let all the rest of his thoughts, hav^ fol- 
lowed the expression of this unlucky one. If eter I 
saw a man suddenly and irreai^tibly struck, he was by 
you. — Pray pardon my bluntness. Miss O'Hara. And 
surely, with , a serious object in? view, after having 
heard the many ill-natured, uliwstifiable — I don't know 
what fit title to give to Mrs. mafto's obvious envy«— 
poor Frazer might be allowed to start at first. After- 
wards he disdained, you see ^" 

Fitz Arthur was stumbling more and more over his 
ill-arranged ideas and expressions ; Honorta felt for 
this embarrasment, his own relative being now a sharer 
in the animadversions ; she rallied him all at once, by 
exclaiming, ^^ By the way, my friend, how came you 
to know all that I said and Mr. Frazer ^aid, from the 
moment we were introduced to each other? Why, you 
are worse than a familiar of the Inquisition !" 

Never was there a less happy attempt at ridding a 
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man of embarrassment. Captain Fitz Arthur's face 
was died with crimson : nothing but pleading a lover's 
interest in all her actions, could extenuate Us imperti- 
nence, he thought. Honoria was immediately sensible 
of the mischief she bad heedlessly brought upon herself,* 
and her face became colourless with apprehension. 

At this critical instant they were both relieved by the 
appearance of Mrs. Meredith, issuing from the very 
back gate by which the walkers were about to enter. 
Having thrown open this gate, with what housemaids 
call a Warn, its force nearly flattened poor Fitz Arthur, 
who was, however, so closely imprisoned by the sudden 
action, between that and the wail, as to remain for some 
time an unwilling listener to what ensued. 
. Never before had Captain Fitz Arthur been so edified 
by a shrew's oratory. The current of every man's life 
appears to have its own particular adornments or de- 
formities. If the stream of Fitz Arthur's bad been 
often troubled, it was not by the tempers of those around 
bim: his trials had other sources. He now listened 
with astonishment to the violence ol Mrs. Meredith. 

Miss O'Hara was saluted with a torrent of invective, 
from which he learned that *^ dinner at the Rectory had 
been put back in consequence of Mr. Frazer's visit, 
and Captain Fitz Arthur's visit ; and then that Miss 
O'Hara had kept it waiting half an hour longer ; and 
before they had got it over without her, Mr. Edmund 
Chaplin had come in for early tea ; and the dinner 
wasn't fit for a Christian to eat ; the pickled pork was 
boiled to a jelly : though she dare saxfd^ that if Miss 
Honor had been at home, she would have served her as 
she always did, when they had good wholesome pork — 
given herself airs, and eat bread and butter : but that 
she must tell her, once for all, she had better take what 
she could get, and be thankful, for there wasn't on^ 
of those men that were coming after her, and making 
ber fancy l^erself a beauty, that meant her any good-- 
they were all too great gentlemen to think of her as a 
wife ; all but Mr. Edmund Chaplin ; and him she chose 
to turn up her nose at ; but she had best take care of 
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herself, or she would be going a gray gait in a misty 
morning, like Bell Foster, the seUup girl before her.'' 

Such an harangue was too much for the heart, the 
previously agitated heart of Honoria to bear with her 
usual calmness. She burst into tears, as Mrs. Meredith 
jerked her violently forward by one arm, exclaiming in 
a low sobbing voice, *^ O ma'am, Captain Fits Arthur 
hears you !" Her action pointed to the door, behind 
which she had seen him farced by the violent way in 
which it was opened. 

Mrs. Meredith stood petrified ; then desperately 
stepping out, pulled the dreaded door aside. Fitz 
Arthur was gone. Whether he had adroitly extricated 
himself during the harangue, or during the moment's 
suspension of it— how much, or how little he h^d 
heard) remains unknown ; suffice it, he had disappeared, 
and not even a rustling of the bushes covering uie angle 
of the wall betrayed his recent flight. 

Honoria was so relieved by this flight, and so grateful 
for it, that she now bore with more than patience, with 
apologizing sweetness, Mrs. Meredith's increased wrath, 
at suspecting she had been tricked out of full five 
minutes' scolding by a feint of her niece's. She main- 
tained that Captain Fitz Arthur had not been behind 
the door ; and bade her go in and say her prayers, and 
think what was to be the portion of-*-really, it is im- 
possible to pen down the strong term she used — in the 
world to come ! 

Honoria perhaps thought at the instant her aunt 
could never think of that world. To have uttered her 
thoughts would have been dropping oil on fire; so she 
glided silently away in search of her constant resources 
on similar occasions — Hetty Macready and the brown 
loaf. 

Honoria was like Daniel and his companions ; she 
could feed on pulse and water; and have as fair a face 
as those that fared sumptuously. While she was eating 
this wholesome food with unromantic appetite, in spite 
of foregone agitation and mortification, Hetty Macready 
found full scope for her fond eloquence. 
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*< Och ! and its who but you, Miss Honor ! show me 
the face to pit against you ; and the manner on you ; 
and the pritty ways, and the illigant bniding ! — Sorrow 
to me, if I know where to choose for you, darling !" 

" Choose ! what for me, Hetty ?" asked our heroine, 
humouring her nurse rather than her seif, by thus giving 
her an opening to speak of her conquests. 

" Why, what should I choose but a good husband for 
you, jewel ? Fai% and they're to be had for picking up 
just now ; and would I be the king in your way, rose- 
bud ? och, and I wouldn't." 

Honoria laughed. "Just be so good as not labgh. 
Miss Honor," continued Hetty, drawing up what had 
once been a rounded slender throat, now, alas ! thia 
and stringy : "haven't I felt the tinder passion myself? 
and donU 1 know what it is ? and an't I sure his majesty 
came out of the sapae churn with his subjects? — God* 
bless him ! — and just as sure to fall straight in lave with 
you, if he saw you, as all the oder gintlemen here. — Bad 
luck to him if he didnH ! say I." 

"Hetty ! Hetty ! you are speaking treason'!" ex- 
claimed Honoria. "But what can have happened to 
malce you run on in this manner ?" 

"What has happened, darling?" repeated Hetty, 
brightening up, "Why, hasn't there beena new lover 
here, the morn ; and didn't I see the Captain (so she 
always called Fitz Arthur) take a leap like a young 
salmon straight down into the middows, just as you came 
in, honey ? I warrant me, he was timersome of the 
rory-tory mistress here. And hasn't there been that 
beggarly bogtrotter, Mr. Ednaund Chaplin, riding a bciste 
I long to bate^ orHyjist becase he rides him / and don't 
I know there wasn't a sowl worth saving at the ball, not 
a young gintlemen worth a rap^ that didn't go mad for 
you ? — Och, botheration ! don't tell me. Miss Honor, 
that you mayn't have the king if you like him ! — Fai7, 
and I don't know a better gintleman^ barring his childer 
and his wife. iTo be sure, *her majesty being above 
ground is a small objiction ; else I'd give you to him with 
all the pUsure in life. — Howiver^ God bless the queen^ 
though she docs stand in your way, jewel !" 
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« Ah well, Hetty, I see you will never let me marry, 
either of the Messrs. Chaplin," observed HoAoria, 
with arch gayety. 

'< FaU^ and I'd rather pit Paddy's stocking round 
your beautiful throat, and strangle you, darling I" ex- 
claimed the nurse. *' Isn't the youngest one on'em, a 
stupid spalpeen that don't know bow to hand you a 
potato without burning you ? That if you tould him to 
milk the cow, would go milking the jack*ass. An awk- 
ward baste^ not fit to carry garbage to a bear ! If I mate 
him in the entry, isn't he sure to tread upon my corns ? 
and did I ivir see him open the fore-court gate for you. 
Miss Honor, that be ^did not lit it bang back in your 
beautiful fiice ? He, the rapscallion ! I must beg you 
won't mintion him any more, anyhow." 

*' But old Mr. Chi4)lin is getting so rich ; his sons 
will be so rich ! Then, there's Mr. Philip Chaplin, the 
ue'it. He has a half a mind to me. Don't you ibink 
^ had better gi?e him a little encouragement ?" 

" Ah,tiaw»^ darling ! Ah, now !" cried Hetty, in the 
coaxing tone peculiar to her country — a tone which 
the heart cannot resist, because it so often comes from 
the heart. ** Let that ilUlooking vagabond alone, and 
jist hear the affront he pH upon me, one day. Och, 
and by the iowU of my fader and my moder. and-^ — '' 

" Hetty, dear Hetty, don't swear." ' 

<< Well then, dear, for the wonst^ jist bear how he 
behaved. As I wasB,lUting him out one night, (though 
it isn't in my place to wait upon a single cralur but your- 
self; only 1 did it, out of the civil, to Ned, who was 
gone after his Sunday hat,) he pretends to tip me with 
a couple of. shabby testers. There, ould Irish woman,' 
says he, * there's a shilling for you, to speak a good 
word for me to my sweetheart. You know who I 
mean.' And with that he winks, and jerks his bit of a 
head like a little cock-sparrow,— «the poor cratur ! 
* Free and aisy P says I, « but let me tell you, Mr. 
X]!haplin, Miss Honor's not for your money ; so plase 
to take it back again :' and with that I tosses it at him. 
^ Och and she's for somebody else then,' says be, — 
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the blackguard ! and off he goes, an if he had said the 
witty thing and the wise. A dirty rascal !** 

^ An impertinent coxcomb !" Honoria almost added : 
but restraining herself, she gave Hetty one of those 
Utfle lectures upon calling names, and suffering dis- 
pleasure to degjenerate into abuse, which poor Hetty's 
declamations upon certain subjects too often required. 

Conscious of deserving reproof, the nurse bore it 
with good-natured sobmission of look and spirit : 
then burst out, all at once on its conclusion, with — 

" See the differ now of a gmtleman ! Don't you mind^ 
wbenCbptainFitz Arthur got me tostitchupthe sleeve 
of his coat, when he'd tore it one*day in trying to get 
a Aeep out of a pit, when I come on him in the mid" 
dow in his distress ? See if he even offered me thff af- 
front of a thirt€ener,^^iio^ — nor twenty on em ! £/m- 
itigs on him, life and limb ! He knew the Irishwoman's 
heart. Sure there isn't a greater plisnre on earth than 
td do the civil thing, and the kind 1" 

** Oh, but Hetty," cried Honoria mischievously, 
'* you forget the shawl." 

** And you*d a had me refiise the shawl. Miss Hon- 
or! Hoot-a-toot ! Do you know manners ? Do you 
know the dacetU and the ginteel 7 Sorrow come over 
you, if you've forgot what Mrs. Ally and I ^eac^<{you 
in Ballygarry ! See if I shouldn't have broke the Cap- 
tain's knd heart— and a kilMer iMxer warmed waistcoat! 
^Mrs. Maeready,' says he,-— ocb, aiid if he did not 
know my name from the first hour he set his great 
handsome eyes on me, astif-St. Patrick's self had tould 
him! <Mrs. Macready,' says he, *you did my poor 
shoulder siiak a narimty that its but fit you should let 
me'taliecare of yours, so you must oblige me by wear- 
ing this handkerchief for rajTopke.' Upon which, he 
whips me out of his great-coal pocket, that beautiful 
silk shawl froA the Shinas ; the shawl that Madam 
Meredith is js^^ ready to cut my throat for, every time 
she sees it. Ocl^ and had you seen the nsjinef of the 
croUir 1 fVith a face like a red turf fire, and his hands 
trembling like a peat bog !" 
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*' Of course, then, the poor Captain is in love with 
you, Hetty,*' rejoined her provoking foster-child. 

"Now, Miss Honor!— Miss Honor! — when you 
know his aJicHon for yourself! JVtvcr stept truer lover 
on shoe-leather. But then he's not an Irishman — 
och hone ! but that's a sorrow." 

"And you won't let me marry Captain Fitz Arthur?" 
asked Honoria with comic gravity. 

" Faity and I don't well know what to say," returned 
the artless nurse, with as much real trouble of look 
and mind as if Honoria's fate depended at that mo- 
ment upon hebfiat. " I take vastly to the other gen- 
tleman that was herl, though he is not so well-limbed 
and handsome, and open-hearted looking, as Captain 
FVk Arthur. But wasn't his grandmother a Caldwell 
of Carrickfergus ? And hnsn't he been over all the 
ould places ot the giants ? And doesn't he believe in 
the good people ? And hasn't he seen the hanshee alt ' 
Shane's Castle ? And didn't he ask me if my husbaft 
came of the Macreadys of Bally money? Sure and he 
did ! And what's more, \\^m%ndtd him of the big bleach- 
ground belonging to Mr. Phelim O'RaflPerty, my 
mother'^ father's third cousin;- andh^ said the blood of 
the O'RafFertys was as good blood as the Macreadys 
any day ; and that I might hold up my head with the best 
in Northumberland, barrin^overty and serving. And 
he said you and him had bedlr talking of the dear country 
tilfyou cried, .darling ; and then you mwXwned me, and 
so he bethought to ask for me when you didn't come 
home. And he said you was4he BwaHBt cratur ever sap^ 
ped sowings, or washed with buttermilk, let who would 
be the nixt,^^ 

Honoria could not restrain a burst of'hearty laughter 
at the eloquent phrafles attribylec^to Mr. Frazer : yet 
conscious that such mirth ^offended her*'doting foster- 
mbther, she said more quietly, <l Well,^etty, and how 
many more gentlemen will you insist upon my marry- 
ing ! For I see by your tender conc|(rn for all that you 
fancy fancies your child, she must marry a score at 
least." 
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** Sure and I am sorry for the craturs /'' returned the 
honest-hearted Irishwoman. ''There's not a bigger 
(laki in the world than love let me tell you, that's felt it : 
and so you'll say wheniver you see the ^ntkman that's 
to be your fate, as they call it. Didn't I fall strait in 
love with Murphy Macready the very moment I clapped 
sight on him — with his roving step and roving eye ?— 
Sorrow on them \ Those beautiful black eyes niver were 
made for the good of his sowl ! Och ! — and many's the 
heart-ache I had with him, married and single. . Miss 
Honor, dear, niver let your fancy run Qn a man that's 
lived free. My Murphy had been out with the sodgers, 
and he could niver after that, keep from the ruin of him. 
Och hone ! Och hone !" 

Honoria's young heart melted at these tones of sor- 
row, from lips that had so often lulled her infancy to 
sleep with fondest bushings. She threw herself upon 
her foster-mother's breast, repeating in her tenderest 
accents, " Dear, dear nurse— for adl his wanderings, 
I'm sure your handsome husband loved you dearly." 

" Ah, jewel, well may you call him handsome ! JNlver 
was carving or pkiur like him for the beauty of him. 
Then he could talk like ten dozen of angels ! You see 
he came first to me to be fore-speaker for Dennis Brady, 
that had a mind to me then ; but instead of that, do you 
see, fait he spoke for himself, wonst he had seen ^nie . 
and fancied me, wild bit girl as I was ! Och, and i^as 
I long of saying him yes !" • 

Hetty's countenance, which bad been saddening as 
she reverted to her past sufFering, from her husban^fc 
intidelities, lighted again as the vision of his love ana/ 
comeliness rose in vivid remembrance. For the mo- 
ment she w^s eighteen again, and Murphy Macready in 
the fashioo of rustic wooiijg, with his arm round her. 
waist as they <«ralked .^nder the trees of Ballygai;#f. 
Hetty drew one of those deep and fondly laden sighs, 
rarely heard aftei% five and twenty, and for a while 
was fixed by melancholy recollections : then, suddenly 
dashing away the tears blinding her faded eyes, she 
exclaimed with the resolute gayety of her country : — 

Vol, h^n ' 
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<< And what sijgiiifies thmking of the days tfaat'g gone, 
and of (hem that's gone, darling? Pace to all the awate 
sQVfh on their cold pillows ! Och hone ! and it's by the 
time you are as owd as Hetty Macready, you'll be hav- 
ing some trimres in the black church-y^ too. Vm 
thinking I shan't be sorry to be one of them» darling^y 
since I've been minding myself of Murphy. Fait^ and 
one's happy but the whiles, after one has seen the 
shroud and the sod put over them we love." The tears 
ran down the poor widow's cheeks as she spoke, though 
she smiled too, as Honoria pressed her m her arms, 
with cheeks as wet as her own. 

honoria could not speak, through sympathy, and 
natural shrinking from the sure sorrows of coming 
years ; but Hetty Macready bravely rallying her own 
spirits, and kissing her foster-child's smooth brow, cried 
out, — 

" Now long life to all above ground yet, and may yon 
all survive one another !" 

This ludicrous bull caused an instant change in the 
feelings and thoughts of both ; for Honoria was seized 
with a fit of uncontrollable laughter ; which, explained 
to her good-humoured nurse, made her also give way to 
sudden mirth ; after which, our heroine soon found an 
opportunity of dismissing her to that active employment 
which was always necessary when poor Hetty bad been 
recalling the life and death of her dissipated husband. 

Honoria left alone, was left to think of Captain Fitz 
Arthur principally : to be heartily sorry that he certainly 
seemed to lik^ her so much better than she desii^d, — ^to 
^ acknowledge the good sense and good feeling of all he 
had said to her — to resolve to profit by it, — and then 
to let her fancy run upon the iittle mystery of her 
knight of the shamrock. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Captain Fitz Arthur was obliged to Mrs. Shafto for 
his riddance of one rival; Major Stanhope drove 
from Shafto Place fiill speed in his tandem, even at the 
risk of breaking his neck while taming a corner. He 
went thus hastily, it must be owned, not to fly Miss 
O'Hara, but the whole file of Misses Shafto, who were 
forming into a compact body against him. 

Providing for the possible failure of her elder girls, 
the able mother contrived that the sight-seeing party 
should meet her two youngest daughters walking 
through Lord Wearmouth's plantations, with their very 
plain governess: Oh'thl^ rencontre, the really fine hair 
of the prettiest was admirably displayed, by mamma's 
disliking the set of her bonnet, and taking it off to re- 
place it in better style. 

Mrs. Shafto was too experienced a general to call 
attention to the wax-doll head of her Jemima : she sim- 
ply exclaimed, ***Vniat a mop this head is !** As passing 
her fingers through the thick flaxen curls, she disposed 
them with more order round the bold red cheeks. 

Even this surprise did not take Major Stanhope : he 
escaped without other loss than that of his first inclination 
to know more of Miss O'Hara. In justice to out young 
field officer, it is however, right to state, that he yielded 
up this wish not to the pitiful attempt at degrading Ho- 
noria from her rank as a gentlewoman, but to his own 
constitutional abhorrence of being spyed at ; to certain 
notions of duty to his father ; and as the mess phrase 
ran, the fear of being badgered by the Shafto Place 
family ; a consequence he saw would be inevitable, didt 
he prosecute any acquaintance at the Rectory. 

I am sorry to inform my fairest readers, that very few 
men indeed are so hardly hit by the most formidable a't- 
tillery of beauty, on one encounter,' asto be unable to 
draw off* their forces at will, and march away in as good 
order as the Major did. Will they pardon me, if I add, 
the fact seems greatly in the nobler sex's favour ! 

Mrs. Shafto delighted hefrself with thinking that she^ 
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had deprived Miss O'Hara of one admirer. Satisfied 
of that she generously endeavoured to supply her with 
another; and some gracious remarks to their agent, 
Chaplin, upon the good appearance and pretensions of 
his sons, together* with a gentle hint of where she 
thought, from certain tokens, one of them might make 
himself acceptable, and where connexion might stand in 
lieu of fortune — (What adverse pictures of Honoria's 
condition!) — these duly repeated to Mr. Edmund 
Chaplin, rapidly increased his incipient liking for the 
pretty Honor O'Hara, (as he was accustomed familiarly 
to call her, like all other under-bred people speaking 
among their intimates, of those they know slightly, 
and secretly allow to be their superiors,) and at once 
gave substance and shape to his Intentions. 

From that hour he became a constant visiter at the 
Rectory ; and having formally warned off his brother, 
betook himself to win and wear the beauty of Edenfel). 
His whole plan consisted in duly drinking a certain 
quantum of tea every evening of her making ; as duly 
pronouncing the said tea, through all 4ts changes from 
bachelor's essence to husband's cat-lap, " most super- 
excellent I" regularly being of her opinion upon every 
subject, however absurdly she might deliver herself, 
and rarely appearing without some Morocco needle- 
book, French riband, or gilt scent-bottle, first to offer to 
Miss O'Hara, then give to Mrs. Meredith. To the lat- 
ter, these little presents were agreeable indemnifications 
for all the tea he drank : so he was welcome to iter — to 
Honoria he was insupportable. 

Yet Mr. Edmund Chaplin, though bred to the talking 
and troublesome profession of the law, was a most inof- 
fensive visiter; for he said nothing, unless he was parti- 
cularly addressed : he belonged, in fact, to that class of 
silent wooers, of which I believe nearly every agreeable 
woman has had one, at least, during her life ; who come 
regularly to their father's or mother's house every day^ 
place themselves, what the Scotch term, right forenent 
the object of their admiration; sitting still, and saying 
nothing; everybody as regularly wondering "what can 
bring that eternal Mr. Smith, or Mr. Thomson to the 
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house !" — ^tilly at length, after two or three years' steady 
visiting (your silent lovers being always sIoyk ones too) 
the brazen head opens its month, and the proposal is 
made, accepted, or refused. 

Mr. Edmund Chaplin was quietly proceeding onward 
to this point, by dint of evening visits, while a very differ- 
ent personage was aiming at the same object almost 
every morning. 

Frazer of Dunraven regarded not bodily refreshment 
of any kind; no, nor confusion of household concerns : 
90 he might but have ingress to Mr. Meredith's reading- 
room, talk, and once at least during the forenoon, see 
and seize upon the attention of Miss O'Hara, he was in- 
different to every thing else. 

By a lucky chance, for it was not the consequence of 
delicate consideration, Mr. Frazer made his first ap- 
pearance at the Rectory, not merely to inquire after his 
partner at the ball, but as the express visiter of its mas- 
ter. He brought some scarce volume, to which he had 
referred during one of their learned discussions at Ar- 
thur's Court, and with which Mr. Meredith was unac- 
quainted. Thus establishing intellectual intimacy with 
the uncle, he could let his inclination for the niece run 
on without the necessity of declaring it, either to herself 
or others, until it was fit time to do so. 

Mr. Frazer's well-known passion for research, and the 
many forenoons he spent solely in settling disputed 
points, and hunting authorities through all the books he 
found, and all he brought to Edenfell, gave sufficient 
colour for his visits, to prevent the servants from say- 
ing, and Mrs. Meredith from admitting, the probability 
of village-gossip being right, when it proclaimed Miss 
O'Hara as his object. Honoria herself was so awaken- 
ed by Captain Fitz Arthur's observations, that although 
she could not deny herself the pleasure and instruction 
derivable from listening to the interesting discussions 
now freijuent, where formerly only vulgar wrangling was 
heard, took care to evince as much interest in her 
uncle's evident display of erudition, as in the wilder in- 
formation and keener remarks of the Laird, 

12» 
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At once rendered wary of inferences, and indulgent 
to Mr. Frazer's possible mistakes concerning her, by 
Captain I^itz Arthur's sincerity^she managed to have the 
^olian harp presented to the house rather than to her- 
self. The instrument was found to sound finely only in 
one particular window, where the wind poured a fuller 
stream : and though Honoria, after she had heard its 
thrilling, spirit-like wailing, longed .to appropriate it to 
her own room, still she had the self-denial to denomi- 
nate the harp, a fixture, for which all future occupants 
of the Rectory would be assuredly bound to return 
thanks to the donor as the present .Rector. 

Mr. Frazer's hardy sort of love felt no chill from this 
quiet refusal of his offering. In ti^th, Honoria had 
accepted the best part of it, when she went to hear it in 
full play : — yet how could she, withtout insolence or af- 
fectation, refuse to do so ? 

As the whid, sweeping all the stings of the harp at 
the same moment with one wild blaJtt bore on and car- 
vied away sounds to which no music from n)ortal hand 
is comparable, either for sublimity or gg^ess, it seemed 
to sweep her soul along with it. T^^feblour died and 
revived in her cheeks — ^she scorcely^reathed — and the 
rapt attention of her faculties was' vi^le in the fixture of 
her eyes. : ,^1^ 

« Well, what think you of this ;«riusic ?" was the 
Laird's exulting question. '♦ Whgi «oes it make you 
feel?'^ " : 

Honoria woke as from a trance — "Itis like Ossian — 
like the sea-^Iike being alone among mountains !'' vr^s 
her answer, her heart beating violently, her whole soul 
too completely roused for the soft luxury of tears. «* It 
agitates too much — I feel that I must be by myself be- 
fore I can quite enjoy it !" 

What would Fitz Arthur not have given to have heard 
this declaration ? — it would have laid all his fears of Mr. 
Frazer to rest. The latter had no perception of what 
it implied ; but ever ready to oblige Honoria, took Mr. 
Meredith by the arm, leaving her to solitude, and the 
harp. 
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Mr. Frazer was a man of sudden, yet steady purpose; 
he was his own master ; he had never been in the habit 
of considering himself accountable for his actions to any 
one. Miss O'Hara's countenance and manner made a 
strong impression upon him at the first glance. By his 
wanderings round the country, he knew that the clergy- 
man of Edenfell was of a good Yorkshire fannly, and a 
scholar into the bargain : and that his portionless niece 
came of as good a one on her father's side. Her con- 
versation, or rather as Fitz Arthur suspected, her in- 
terest in his^ fascinated him completely ; and before be 
had talked to her of nightingales and the South, be had 
said to himself, "This girl shall be. my wife.** Mrs. 
Shafto^s arts to fix his attention upon the aunt's vulgar- 
ity merely made him utter his thoughts too bluntly in 
consequence ; for Mr. Frazer did not harbour the least 
^suspicion that he might be rejected. A man roust be 
very much in love, or very deeply imbued with the idea 
of a woman's delicacy on the subject of marriage, to 
dream of rejection., ^Many men (I say it with due de-« 
ference,) consider women so lightly .as to care for no 
livelier sentiment from them than simple preference; 
they ask for no higher qualities in a wife than the capa- 
city of wondering at and believing in their superiority. 
That nobler admiration, which is paid by some similarity 
of mental power, they deem out of the question. . For 
such men, there exists none of those refined gratifica- 
tions and nobler joys which - are so dearly and justly 
prized by tenderer sensibilities ; for them there is no 
second, more fondly cherished self, in whom their exist* 
ence is doubled, their excellencies reflected, their very 
being heightened into dignity by the consciousness of 
actuating and blessing that of another^' 

The chief purpose of Mr. Frazer's visits became soon 
80 evident to Honoria, from certain careless expressions 
of his, that she spoke at once to her uncle ; honestly de- 
claring her inability to bear the idea of giving herself for 
life to the man of whom, clever as he was, she got tired 
ia half a day. Oiir heroine was too little experienced 
in the world to feel or feign the slightest regret at this 
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rebellion of the heart against prudence ; and Mr. McFe- 
ditli was scarcely more inclined than herself to grieve at 
the loss of so brilliant an establishment for her: he felt 
the value of her confidence, and willingly promised to 
lend his aid to her determination of discouraging the 
Laird's addresses^ by refraining from even the ordinary 
hospitality of pressmg his calls upon himself; and he did 
it the more cheerfully from observing the happy security 
of Frazer's manner. Mr. Meredith's love had been 
timid as tender; it ^s tinctured by his character ; and 
80 limited was his knowledge of human nature^ that he 
could not believe in the existence of a passion without 
these marks. He was, therefore, loth to give his pre- 
cious niece to one who he fancied merely admired her 
as a pretty decoration : and Mr. Fraaer was therefore 
intended to be civilly distanced. 

Mr. Frazer easily settled this sudden reserve of the 
worthy minister's as the result of honest pride, solicitous 
to avoid the odium of trying to draw him on. Honoria's 
unvarying conduct was as easily accounted for. The 
Laird was no further skilled in woman's characters than 
as the common-places of common boots and common 
talk teach. Women were proverbially shy and sly, and 
given to hok no, as well as to say no, when they meant 
to say yes, after all ; so Mr. Frazer went on, haranguing 
as usual in her presence, every now and then detain- 
ing herself and her attention, by force of his vigorous 
intellect. 

Honoria did not lose by such a lover ; she gained 
much valuable information, besides the habit of retracing 
in her oWn mind the events, opinions, or arguments she 
listened to, analyzing their strength or weakness, import- 
ance or emptiness, and so habituating herself to cotrect 
herownbad taste orfalse judgments upon other occasions. 

She gained also the loss of Mr. Edmund Chaplin. 
Mr. Frazer's obvious confidence quelled that of this lesd 
fixed character. Conscious of inferiority in every point 
estimated by the world in general ; su6h as statioii, for- 
tune, acquii*emetits ; the wary youth plilidently withdrew, 
without subjecting Honoria to what she would haVe^ 
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deemed the humiliation, what he conchided she would 
consider the triumph, of receiving an offer of his hand* 

Mr. Frazer, immediately upon Mn Edmund Chaplin's 
return to business at York, was looked upon by all the 
4 vUiage as Miss O'Hara's declared suitor ; and as since 
Miss O' Harass appearance at Sir E?erard Fitz Arthur's 
bally several of the neighbouring gentry who had not 
hitherto visited Mr. Meredith now called upon ' her ; 
Mrs. Shafto beard on all sides, of the great match Mr. 
Meredith's niece was likely to make, in spite of her 
many disadvantages. 

Miss Shafto had just begun to promulgate her un- 
founded belief of Mr. Frazer's being six and forty in- 
stead of six and thirty^; Miss Augusta to talk of him as 
the most tyrannical-tempered man breathing, and con- 
sequently to express pity for the poor girl, who must 
think it her duty to marry him froui her very under situa- 
tion; when Mr. Frazer suddenly disappeared from 
every ordinary haunt — ^he left the county — he went, 
without taking leave of any one! 

All Edenfell was in amazement, .for Miss O'Hara 
went about as usual, and things went on at the Rectory 
as usual. Gossips were puzzled — friends posed: the 
one set feared to extort tbe secret of Mr. Frazei's re- 
fusal, if they were too broad in bints of bis having 
jilted the lady ; and the others were honourably left 
unable to refute the last mortifying assertion. 

The plain fact was, that Mr. Frazer had been re- 
fused ; and that the unceremonious offer he made for 
her to the uncle, after being referred to herself,, was 
known only to those three persons. 

At first the Laird was incredulous of Honoria's re- 
jection, though made to him by herself. He would not 
hear of his visiting no more at the rectory, except as 
her uncle's visiter ; - he laughed at her demure airs of 
tamestj as he styled her repeated assurances that she 
could not regard him as he wished — then bade her be 
a little less womanish and fantastical, and tell him ho- 
nestly that she would have bim. It was quite im- 
possible, in Mr. Frazer's opinion, that she should prefer 
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gcperous silence on the subject of Mr. Frazer's pro- 
posal : but they never varied in their cordial mention 
of his talents and good qualities. 

Mrs. Meredith triumphed at home by perpetual in- 
vectives against her niece for having suffered Mr. Ed- 
mund Chaplin to slip through her fingers, while trying 
to catch one who would not be caught; and abroad 
she railed at fir, Frazer, for comings as much to the 
Rectory as if it were his own house, and then going 
off without thanks or present to her. 

During great part of Mr. Frazer's reign at the Recto- 
ry, (for every house he lived much at, he lorded over 
—its opinions at least,) Captain Fitz Arthur was absent 
upon family business, which he had found particularly 
convenient for him to execute at that time. On his 
return to Arthur's Court, the Laird of Dunraven was 
gone. He guessed his fate ; and at that moment he 
could afford him a sigh of sincere commiseration. 

His own prospects, however, were not better by Fra- 
zePs removal. He was quite sure that at present he 
himself was an object of indifference to Miss O'Hara ; 
and he despaired of ever having it in his power to en- 
deavour at exciting that tender interest in her breast, 
without obtaining which, life seemed as if it could have 
no charms for him. 

In addition to' his father's involved property, there 
were duties which, to fulfil properly, must clog his own 
actions through t\\^ whole season of manhood and mid- 
dle age. 

To make the most out of Hylton's frail constitution 
that could be made, was one of these duties ; to rectify 
the more serious injury done to his younger brother's 
mind and temper, by excessive indulgence at home and 
injudicious treatment at school, was another. To the 
performance of these, Fitz Arthur must devote money, 
time, and assiduity ; he must therefore give up the army, 
and perhaps give up a wife. 

Fitz Arthur had reflected again and again upon the 
right, and the practicable, and the rational, in his own 
case. He aimed at no theatrical effects in his con- 
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duct ; be coveted no praise for heroism ; he would far 
rather have had no sacrifice to make : but when good 
sense and good principle told him one ought to be made» 
he determined on it immediately. He decided that it 
would be wrong in him to return to India ; nay, even 
to remain in the army, — ^he must sell out, and betake 
himself to the sober life of a country gentleman. 

By so doing he would be enabled to act for his father, 
without appearing to do so ; he would be at hand, to 
keep their new system of prudent expenditure and regu- 
lar Uquidation going steadily forward, and be able also 
to put a timely stop to fresh impositions upon Sir Eve- 
rard's good-nature. 

By such means, the heir of Arthur's Court might be 
privileged, after a few years, in thinking of Miss 
O'Hara. But Miss O'Hara would, long ere that, have 
seen and been seen by the man formed to captivate her 
heart and her imagination. There could be no hope 
for Fitz Arthur, then, except her affections were pre- 
viously engaged to him. To attempt such engagement, 
generosity, nay, even love forbade. Fitz Arthur truly 
loved — ^prizing the happiness of Honoria far, far beyond 
his own. ^* I must not think of such felicity as that of 
being her husband ; I must not repine that she is never 
likely to be mine !" Such was his musing, communing 
with himself, as he paced the picture-gallery at Arthur's 
Court. *' I must not allow myself to think — My lot is 
a little hard — All those whom these dumb memorials 
represent have had wife, children, grandchildren, to love 
and to lament them ; while I must live and die unloved, 
unloving, sad, and solitary !" 

Fitz Arthur checked himself— ^not from shame of his 
own impudent assertion, made in the very faces of 
several persons qualified to contradict him ; for some 
had died bachelors, and others had lived miserable hus- 
bands — but from remorse at his ingratitude to Heaven, 
and his injustice to the living : he thought of poor Hyl- 
ton's fate, and of his affection ; of fqends in distant 
lands ; of neighbours and servants close at hand ; of his 
tather^s affectionate devotion to his better judgment. 

Vol. I.— 13 
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<* I am an unworthy wretch !" he exclaimed ; «« I 
will not complain of my lot ; it has many sweeteners — 
and it might be so much imbittered ! — Good God ! it 

may still be so !" 

At that moment an object flashed across Fitz Arthur's 
thoughts, which had of late often occupied them, to the 
exclusion of every cheeping image — it wlis a person 
whom he had never seen, but had twice heard, of acci- 
dentally, without knowing who he was, or why he came 
to Sir Everard. 

There were some circumstances attending this per- 
son's appearance which caused a most grievous suspi- 
cion — grievous indeed, to a son who would wilGng-Iy 
have believed his father incapable of any one act that 
could lessen a child's reverence — he suspected this 
person to be an illegitimate son of Sir Everard 's. 

Of the existence of such a brother, Fitz Arthur cer- 
tainly had never heard ; but that was no evidence 
against strong presumptions in support of the disgraceful 
suspicion. 

Since the necessary -examination of his father's cir- 
cumstances, our heir had found several large sums 
unaccounted for, which, when he naturally reverted to 
them, Sir Everard beggeJ might not be further ques- 
tioned ; and lately, another unaccounted sum had dis- 
appeared from their banker's book. 

Fitz Arthur knew that his father was no gamester, 
and that all his present expenses at Arthur's Court were 
regulated by the plan laid down by his son, and left 
subject to his scrutiny. How then could this last sum 
be spent ? After his son's return. Sir Everard, in the 
fulness and unforeseeingness of his heart, had shown 
him every letter he wrote or received : till one day be 
faded in a single instance. 

As Fitz Arthur rather sought to avoi(i this habitual 
confidence, lest his father should at last leel it a sort of 
duty, he would have been pleased with the incident now 
under review, had not Sir Everard tkrtistthis letter into 
lus pocket with an air of confusion, and begun talking 
about something else, with a volubility quite unusual. 
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Delicacy forbade the expression, even of a son's curi- 
osity ; and the incident passed from his mind ere the 
day cottcladed. 

A week afterwards, as they were sitting at breakfast. 
Sir Everard's Swiss servant entered, and whispering 
something to bis master. Sir Everard got up hastily and 
left tbe room. Soon afterwards, he sent a message to 
say he was engaged, and begged Mrs. Fothergill might 
not wait for him. 

When the father and son met at dinner that day, the 
former answered the tatter's natural question of whe- 
ther his morning occupation had been about any busi* 
ness in which be couk) assist bim, by a few evasive 
words, immediately shifting the discourse ; his son was 
too respectful to repeat his inquiry. But shortly after- 
wards, discovering the diminisbed fund at their bank- 
er's, be put the two circumstances together, and bad 
his own paieful surmises in consequence. 

One of Fitz Arthur's retrenching acts was to do 
without a personal servant ; there were some little of- 
fices, howev^, which his father's old Swiss insisted 
upon performing for him : and during the performance 
of these offices, Wilhelm had i^pportunities of hinting 
his kaowledge of some secret unknown to his young 
master. Wiibelm had more than once spoken of 
'* erael drains still upon his honoured master's kind 
heart :" coupling this with certain grave remarks about 
'* children bora in sin, alwavs living: to becooM 
shames :'* adding, *^ that it was all right and good to 
give natural sons education, hut it should "not be like 
geotlemen^^to give them thoughts above themselves, 
and so bring them to ruin. He should cast no re- 
proaches upon a poor Udy in her grave, but he was 
very sorry for his master." 

Captain Fita Arthur saw that the old man, grateful 
for his re»i»staiet&ent at Arthui^s Court through his 
meansy wanted only a little encouragement to divulge 
the whole mattes, to one whom be beliered had some 
right to know it. But Fitz Arthui( knew a son's duty 
too well to tamper with a domestic for the sake of ac- 
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quiring a knowledge of what his father chose to with- 
hold ; he, therefore, enc^eavoured to stop these insinua- 
tions, without wounding the poor man's feelings. Wil- 
helm^s intention was good ; he was only mistaken in 
the means he used. 

The Swiss silenced and cautioned, Fitz Arthur re- 
volved in his mind whether he ought or ought not to 
speak to bis father upon the subject, which he concluded 
must be Wilhelm's secret. If such a being existed, as 
a brother of such birth, breeding, and habits, as Wil- 
belm hinted, it seemed incumbent upon him, for his 
other brother's sakes, to inquire into this unfortunate 
one's character and pursuits. Yet how to wring such 
a humiliating confession from his father ! A father, 
already too much humbled by the consciousness of in- 
discretion and profusion ! 

With the only cowardice which can belong to a good 
heart — tlie fear of giving pain, Captain Fitz Arthur de-< 
ferred this inquiry from day to day, till the very morn- 
ing we are now intruding upon his solitude : when 
walking up and down the picture gallery with his 
father, tbeir cheerful converse was interrupted by the 
entk'ance of Wilhelm, who coming up close to Sir 
Everard, whispered something like << That gentleman, 
sir.'' Left alone immediately, it is not surprising that a 
man of Captain Fitz Arthur's character, by whom vir- 
tue and reputation were considered the finest inherit- 
ances, should fall into melancholy ruminations. He 
sought to arrest his thoughts from his father's secret, 
and the act carried them to his own. .He remembered 
every look and word that had ever charmed him from 
Honoria; and he could recollect no argument in fa- 
vpur of indulging the tenderness such remembrance 
awakened. 

Fitz Arthur was from principle an enemy to fruitless 
musings, inclinec), as he was, by a poetical taste, and a 
love-cherishing heart, to the dai^erous practice. At 
present he found himself in that state of nervous dispi- 
ritedness, which sometimes render even the strongest 
mind powerless; and conscious, therefore, that his 
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continued rumiaation must grow inio something wone 
thmn idling, be had jusc sufficieot vigour left to ronse 
himself and go into the air. 

The next moment he was out upon the honeysuckle 
walk, as the terrace hehind the house was called. It 
was a fine spring day ; and a confusion of nameteas 
sweet smells came on his sense with the <* nimble air." 
Scarcely any flowers were yet blowii^ in the garden^ 
but the sweetbriar hedge was out, and a passing shower 
had just called forth its quickened scent. 

Fitzllrthur descended the steps of the terrace, and 
baring studiously set himself to inspect the state of 
some tulip roots, which he bad put into the ground 
himself to please bis brother Hyjton's taste, he left it, 
to speak with some labourers beyond. 

After fetchiug a compass round what remained of 
the park, he was returning by its inner line to the 
house, with a large handful of sow thistles for his in- 
valid's pet rabbits, when he heard an angry voice calU 
ing to some boy, to mind what he was doing : coupling 
the exhortation with a hearty curse. At such unusual 
sounds in his father's demelne, Fitz Arthur involunta- 
rily stopped. A gap in the fence gave him a fdll view 
of the youngster addressed, of the horse be was bid to 
take care of^ and of the speaker. The latter, a weH- 
dressed handsome man, about thirty, was standing, 
carefully examining a parcel of notes in a pocket-book. 

Ere this person had closed the pocket-book, and 
moulded his horse, Fitz Arthur bad completely sur- 
veyed him. The face, he thought, was that of a deter- 
mined, thorough-paced scoundrel: — the features were 
regular, — the eountei^jince bad» It had a peculiar 
hardness of expression, in addition to a certain sensual 
grossness, indicative of a nature which would have it» 
own gratificatrun at any price ; and like the horrible 
Egalite's, wcmld be ready to purchase the enjoyments 
of a brute by the acts of a fieud. 

Fitz Arthur's Mood ran cold as be looked on Ibis 
man, and heard bis loud startling vince again say, as he 
threw a piece of money to the boy, " There, d 
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you !" He did not doubt that this was the person 
whose history Wilhelm appeared so anxious to instruct 
him in; he must be his brother, then. 

As the conviction sauk upon Fitz Arthur's heart, a 
set of horrible probabilities in this man's career, past 
and to come, rose on the instant before him. Every 
possible degree of low vice and shameless depravity : 
«-forgery, murder^ outlawry, suicide, nay, the very 
gallows, seemed to him* written in legible characters 
on his dark and sinister brow. A cold dew gathered 
over that of poor Fitz Arthur, — he stood for many, 
many minutes, in death-like stillness : then turning ab* 
ruptly away, he said in a tone of agony, ^< True ! 
true ! what have L to do with happiness ?'* 

The stern misery of his mind allowed not of tears : 
but his heart was wrung for his only parent. Disgrace 
and dishonour, nay, total ruin perhaps, might be the 
portion of his father's old age. At that moment, what 
a sermon Fitz Arthur could have preached to every 
libertine ! 

He turned out of the demesne, and striking into a 
wood skirting the road, endeavoured, while wandering 
there, to settle his disordered thoughts, and reconcile 
the jarring wishes and resolutions of every second in- 
stant. 

Now it was that Fitz Arthur felt all the value of 
what he was resigning for his family — for what a relief 
it would have been to selfish sensibility, could he have 
gone immediately to his regiment, and there plunged jat 
once into the business of his profession ! But duty and 
affection commanded him to remain where he was. 
He must now stand forth to protect, if not his lawful 
inheritance, at least the conoiforts and rights of his 
youpg brothers. It was evident this man was making 
spoil of these; and if his system of secret robbery 
were suffered to go on, their father's weakness might 
be worked upon to their complete destrtiction. There 
was no path, then, for a son to take with honour to 
himself, except the direct one. He determined, there- 
fore, upon speaking to Sir Everard that very day. 
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Amidst the bitterness of these ruTninations, there 
was some consolation to Fitz Arthur — the solitary one 
of thinking, from the apparent age of the reprobate, 
that he must have been born three or four years pre- 
vious to their father's first marriage. Had it appeared 
a later event, even the tenderest of sons, Jhe most 
lenient of judges, felt he could not have forborne a 
word, or look of reproacth — a mother's memory is sofj^ 
sacred ! Resting his thoughts upon this single conso- 
latory point, and aware that, to execute his painiul and 
delicate task, he must be in full self-possession, he 
quitted the wood, with all its wild spring flowers of un- 
heeded sweetness, and rambled in a wider direction ; 
endeavouring to give salutary refreshment to his spirit 
by stopping every now and thef\ to talk with the farm- 
ers, and notice their children. 

After all, there was no better cordial he knew of, 
for a sick heart, than the sight of dear Mrs. Preston^s 
kindly smile, and the sound of her welcoming voice. 
He went therefore to Hazeldean^ 



CHAPTER VI. 



It was the last day of March. One of those soft 
sunny days which, coming immediately after a lodg 
succession of frosts, storms, rains, and east winds, 
takes us by an s^reeable surprise, like an unexpected 
and welcome guest, spreading gladness over every 
countenance. 

Mrs. Preston and one of her daughters were lite- 
laDy idling to enjoy it ; they were sitting under one of 
Vose large stone porches, common to old farmhouses, 
and which still remained at Hazeldean, by way of sup- 
port to the rose-bushes that grew against and climbed 
ovcp it. 
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As yet there were only leaves on the ros^-trees, and 
those but unfolding : however, the fruit-trees f^ade 
amends for their deficiency. The cherry,— the plum, 
— the almond, were all covered with blossoms : even 
the currant-bushes, with their flowers of deliclite and 
doubtful green, gave a smilingness to the scene, and 
added humbly to its sweets ; a i'ew ground-bees were 
l^een hovering among the ivies that clothed a standing 
fragment of the ruined abbey, allured thither by the 
sunshine and the blossoms; and the clear note of the 
blackbird was heard at intervals breaking through his 
thick covert of hazel copse. Mrs. Preston's loveable 
aspect seemed reflecting the sunshine and the amenity 
of all around her ; whilst her daughter Bella sat, in 
happy vacancy of'thoiifeht or expression, by her side, 
listening, not attending, to the gay chat of two young 
ladies and their handsome brother, who were unluckily 
quizzing one another about some home-jest that had 
nothing to do with fashion. 

Honoria was one of the Hazeldean party ; but she 
was sitting out on a bench at a short distance, under 
the shade of an. ancient yew, now almost as shattered 
and venerable as the ruin itself : her hat.was lying on 
the ground, (its crown stufied with violets,) and her 
uncovered head bent over a thin quarto she was intently 
reading. The volume bore all the marks of a new 
publication, such as a blue paper back, and a ragged 
edging of very white leaves, evidently torn asunder by 
hasty fingers. 

*' Don't trouble yourself to speak to Miss O'Hara,'* 
said the young man in the porch, seeing Fkz Arthur 
make an involuntary halt, as he was passing her. 
^^ She is rapt just now, as our friend Miss Duicy would 
say if she were here. You know, Mrs. Preston, IqvAz 
the fair dulcibella now and then, upon her fine 
phrases.'' 

"What is Miss O'H^ra's study ?" asked Fitz ArthuW 
of herself, in a voice still tinctured with melancholy. 

" O pray don't speak* to me: let me finish this lovely 
ballad," was her reply, without once looking up. Fitz 
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Arthur sighed unconsciously, and passed on ; he sat 
down beside Mrs. Preston in silence ; but Fitz Arthur 
had the knack of making his silence say something, 
when he thought it right to do so ; and now the sweet 
complacency with which he first eyed the garden, then 
rested his soft regards upon Mrs. Preston herself, 
spoke sufficiently. The gentle smile accompanying 
both actions expressed satisfaction. 

"Did you ever see such a foolish lassie ?" asked the 
motherly mistress of Hazeldean, "to sit poring over 
that book, when we have such a day as tbis«! 1 don't 
think she has said ten words to us, since Mr. William 
here, gave her the sing-song thing." 

" Poetry l_and w^at is the volume?" asked Fitz 
Arthur, merely for' the sake of forcing himself into 
conversation. 

Mr. William Mulcaster did not require to be asked 
twice for information. « O, it is niiscelianeous, — ^love, 
glory,— death and despair, — sonnets and elegies, — odes 
and ballads, — a first production. By Jove, a capital 
one! — anonymous though; but I know who he is, an 
old Eton friend. — ^All London is talking of the book : 
eveiy body reading it, — ^buying it, — begging it, — ^bor- 
rowing it, — stealing it. In short, there has not been 
such an uproar about pen and ink craft, since the days 
of Junius." 

*^Miss O'Hara is then singularly lucky to get the 
book, without committing any enormity for it," ob- 
served Fitz Arthur, aiming at a little playfulness, to 
resist his own blue devils. "The writer conceals his 
name; but you say, you know him : Do you think he 
deserves his reputation ?" 

"He is as much admired as his book, I can tell you, 
wherever he goes. A monstrous fine figure," (Mr. 
Mulcaster was a careless speaker for a college-man,) 
"noble air of the head, — eyes that look you through in 
no time, — and, out and out, the best private actor, and 
the best mathematician in Europe." 

Honoria's eyes were now oif her book and fixed on 
the speaker. 
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*^ Your friend^s talents take a wide range, it shonld 
seem,'* observed Fitz Arthur, still manfully rolling ap 
the conversation, or it would have fallen back upon 
him, a dead weight, — "has he any profession ?'* 

"Only that of a fine gentleiDan,** replied Mulcaster, 
with good-humoured h^vlty, — << the snuggest profession 
going. Let me tell you, he is one of our leaders in 
that line, for ail he dabbles in rhyme-tagging. When 
be was at Oxford, all our crack fellows used to dress 
after 'him: so they do now in London; and, as to 
women's hearts, he mows them down by dozens. '' 

" No wonder !" said Fitz Arthur, "with such notable 
weapons as you describe — figure, eyes, acting, and 
mathematics ! It is a pity be does not use them to a 
better purpose." Fitz Arthur spoke with a tincture of 
austerity unusual to him ; it was not directly meant 
at this unknown poet ; it arose from the morbid state 
of distaste to mere pleasure-hunting society, in which 
fain late reflections had placed him ; and, recollecting 
himself, he added, "a genius for the sweetest and sub* 
limest of arts would of itself make a man dangerous to 
a sex so much more susceptible of fine impresuons 
than ours. So 1 must hope your friend is as merciful 
as he is mighty." Then observing Honoria's attention 
directed from her book to their dialogue, he confused- 
ly uttered a wish of being permitted to judge of the 
new poet, by her reading one of the- poems aloud. 

" O no!" she exclaimed ; " I have just finished one, 
and you shall read ua the next." Rising as she spoke, 
she came into the porch, and held out the volume to 
him. 

Fitz Arthur took it in silence ; and after a few in- 
stants given to calfh certaui flutterings of his heart, 
read with unaflfected variety and sweetness of voice, a 
desultory poem, merely entitled " Musings," in which 
were many faults and some beauties : both the faultv 
and the better passages deeply tinctured with a sadness!^ 
which harmonizing with the existing feelings of the 
reader, bribed him into approbation. 

When he concluded, Honoria who had been listen^ 
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ing to him like oi)e entrancedy (though ungratefully 
mindless of the beautiful medium through which the 
poetry was transmitted,) was for a long time lost in 
the attempt at recalling all her favourite passages : and 
quite unconsciously^ repeated audibly, with deeper 
pathos, and softer tones, than even Fitz Arthur had 
don^, some of the lines lingering on her ear : — 

" There, Memory wanders through her leaf-strewn paths, 
Hearkening the many echoes of the past ; 
Which, or from ruin'd hall, or lonely tomb, 
Or human voice dear loved, with mournful sound 
Knells on her widowed heart !" 

> 

" That is so lovely !" ^ 

Fitz Arthur's eyes filled with tears, as hers seemed 
to ask for sympathy with their admiration. He was 
thinking of his brother Hedworth; he turned away 
his head. Honoria had never before thought Fitz 
Arthur's eyes si> finely expressive : hers were yet rest- 
ing on him, with newly awakened interest, when he 
looked round again. The expression of her face 
threw hlin into fresh disorder ; it was a moment or two 
before he could speak : he tried to articulate steadily, 
whilst observing, — " Yes, that passage struck me 
while reading it. Perhaps, from my unprofitable habit 
of thinking more of the past, than is either wise or 
worthy, in one that has a present and a future to live in." 

"Nay, but this passage," interrupted Mr. Mulcaster, 
unceremoniously snatching the volume- out of Fitz 
Arthur's hand, and loudly declaiming, — 

" ' Strange was that fated night I the granulotis shower 
Rang on the earth, ice-paved ; its hollow sound. 
Like rain metallic ; prone at once it Cell, 
Unwaved by wind. But ever and anoa 
Long roll of distant thunder mutter'd far 
Among the embattled clouds ; and lightnings flashM : 
Sounds, deep and dire, came from the ocean caves ; 
Though neither blast swept their dark depth. 
Nor living thing within, wail uttered ! — 
0, 'twas a night to quaU the ' " 

'*No horrors, — no horrors !" interrupted Miss Pres- 
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ton. <^ I do assure you, Mr. Mulcastcr, horrors are 
going out. Mr. Lewis and all his ghosts and monks 
are to be quitp out of fashion before this season ends.^' 
"With all my heart !" exclaimed Mr. Mulcaster, 
" only listen to my favourite here : the subject must 
please you ladies." And clearing his voice with three 
preparatory hems, in the true style of set-readiog ; he 
went see-sawing through the following stanzas. It 
was impossible to decide whether Mr. Mulcaster'read 
in jest or in earnest. 



" Composed on the Beach at 



" Here, where sands of ocean He 
Smooth bene&th the azure sky, 
Scarcely marked, yon tide draws nigh : 

Like unseen love- 
Sparkling in the joyous sun, 
See its emerald waves come on. 
Murmuring music as they run ; 

Like whispering love. 



>.. ^ 



It 



Now with kiitsings soft, they lave 
Level beach and pebbly cave. 
Rilling back each glassy wave ^ 
Like balf-cbeckM love. 



" Yet, from each receding low, 
Farther streams their onward flow. 
Rising fast, though seeming slow ; 
Alas I like love. 

'^ Higher lieaves the strengthen^ tide. 
Swifter now. its volumes glide. 
Deeper, though they spread more wide ; 
Still, still like love. 

" Lo ! the flat sands disappear, 
Ripples into billows rear, 
Foaming high, yet glittering clear ; 
Like bolder love. 

" On they rush, with foam and flash, 
O'er the shoals and inlets dash, 
Covering each with joyous splash ; 
Like conquering love. 
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^ All that on that varied shora 
Soothed or charmM the sense before, 
Lies at once deep flooded o'er ; 
Like hearts by lore !" 

As yarioas as the humoars of the audience, were the 
opinions gi?en of this trifle. 

Miss Belfai proBoonced it m good taste; both the 
Misses Molcaster ^* thought it must be very descriptive 
and very just ; but they could not say : they were not 
qualified to judge of its fidelity. (Laughing and blush- 
log all the while.) William indeed was quite compe- 
tent ; for every body knew — ^" Here they laughed again, 
and whispered something td Miss Preston, in which 
the name of a certain Lady Catherine was audibly 
mixed. Miss Bella's ears visibly stretched at the 
sound. 

Mrs. Preston declared the verses were better than 
most thiugs about love, for there was nothing dismal 
in them. - 

Mr. Mulcaster avowed his unqualified approbation ; 
hinted at his sympathy with all lovers; talked of lurking 
wishes, and ambushed Cupids,— of passions like pick- 
pockets, robbing men before they were aware ; then 
raved off in admiraticm of sundry blazing odes, in which 
the lover was described as stricken instantaneously 
by the lightning of beauty: in fact, proving to demon- 
stration, that as yet, Mr. William Mulcaster knew 
nothing of love, either as a sentiment or as a passion. 

Captain Fitz Arthur managed' to say nothing. Ho- 
noria, who alone of all the company had never been or 
fancied herself in love, spoke in her usual spirit of frank 
remark. She owned the awful subject was wholly 
speculative with her ; and laughingly wondered what 
shape the disease would take in her when her turn came^ 
she could only say, she thought herself more likely to 
be struck all at once, than to be stolen upon. 

"Ay, ay, Honor, child, so you say," interrupted 
Mrs. Preston, laying her hand on Honoria's arm with 
motherly freedom. " Yet for all this, you may be heart- 
over in &at deep sea, even now, without your knowing 

Vol. L— 14 
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it Few persons find out they are in that treacherous 
water till tbt*y are within an inch of their lives ; and 
then it is too late, as Mr William's friend writes.** 

A glance from Mrs. Pre ston*s trankly laughing eye, 
had so eflectually turned away Captain Fitz Arthur'^ at 
this moment, that he lost the opi^^ortunity affordf d him 
of seeing how Vli»s O'Hara looked when an allusion 
was made to a possible — oh, no, he (eared — an impossi- 
ble latieiit feeliii< for himself. He trembled lei»t his 
old friend's adventurous remark should have the eiFect 
of chillirtg Honoria's manner, or of drawing forth some 
killing answer. , Honnria, however, had covered mo- 
mentary embarrassment, by regaining the new publica- 
tion ; and now suddenly exclaimed — 

" Oh, VI r. Muleaster, you said the writer had not put 
his name to his work ; why, here it i?*, in the title-page : 
and who do you think it is ?" she added, turning with 
animation upon Fitz Arthur. 

Never did her brilliant eyes sparkle more brilliantlj} 
never did her countenance glow with more light and 
beauty, never did her clear voice ring with more silvery 
sweetness ! 

*' Who can it be ?" asked Fitz Arthur easterly, anxi- 
ously. 

** Hear the title !'' she resumed, — * Feelings and 
Fancier, by Peter Gubbins, Esq.' Alack, what an un- 
poetical name I But niy knight (»f the shamrock." 

«' ' v\ hat's in a name? It is nor hand nor foot!'" 
Mr. Muicaster started otf with; quoting Romeo of 
Juliet, in his capacity of lover. 

"Mr. Peter Gubbins !" reiterated Captain Fitz Ar- 
thur, in a tone of greater surprivse, nay emotion, than 
Honori.i thought the occasion justified. " /s your friend 
the autnor of this book. I mean the gentleman who 
was at Arthur's Court a month or two ago ? But you 
were away then " 

"The same, the identical same," replied Mr. Mui- 
caster ; <« Raby told me afterwards." 

" Then your friend is one of the strangest persons i 
kaow," returned Fitz Arthur. " I wisli he would leave 
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off going about the world as he does, masquerading in 
private as well as in public." 

*' Ah, ha! I see you do know him !" exclaimed Mr, 
Mulcaster, and a look of intefli^ence then passed be* 
tween him and Fitz Arthur Honoria saw there was a 
mystery. The Misses Mulcasters were clamorous for 
explanation: both spoke in one breath, — '<0 do tell 
us. Captain Fitz Arthur ! Do tell us oi what profession 
Mr. Peter (lubbins is, — and v\ho he b«-hjngs to, — 
and where be comes from. William is so close and 
cross." 

" Be quiet, girls ! hands off, I tell you !" cried their 
brother, shakinsi^ off the young ladies as they tried to 
pull him away, and g^t possession of Ca^itain Fitz Ar- 
thur. "I protect Fitz Arthur! Mind your own little 
business, and <ion't pry into state secrets , go on jabber- 
ing about your ribands and rebuses, and l«'<ive us lords 
of the creation to a snug confabulation of our own ^ 
"Ah, now ! dear Wiliiam !— ^-Darling William ! — ^" 
"Avaunt, ye bell-clapper fiends!" exc aimed their 
good-humoured but resolute brother. *' 1 tell you, ye 
shall know no more of Mr. Peter Gubbins than that he 
wears a green shade, and writes books. Whether he 
sweeps the streets tor his pastime between whiles, or 
scribbles as a scrivener, becometh not me to tell you 
Away, slight things !" 

" Well then, this 1 am sure of,"^ laughed Sophia Mul- 
caster, " that your tri^^nd is a fright' with redeyes. 
Faugh ! nauseous !" 

"That /know he is not!" thought Fionoria, who 
not choosing: to be one of the jostled off querists, qui- 
etly betook herself to the hook again. 

"0 now. I know all about bim!" suddenly exclaimed 
Jane Mulcaster. ''Don't you remember, Sophy, when 
William was staying at Lord Sarum's, he came home 
raving of a monstrously clever, agreeable young man, 
an architect who had been studying in Italy and Greece, 
and was brought^ Lord Sarum's by Lord Francis Fitz 
James? And " * 

**Q mercy, yes !" interrtipted Sophia, "Williain 
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said he was such a genius, that it was a pity be was Bot 
exactly one of their set. O ! I remember his being sa 
sorry that his father was only a hop-merchant;*— yes, 
jpBf thk is the man I am sure." 

" ^< Sweet simpletons f Darling innocents P' exclaimed" 
Mr. Mulcaster. " So you have^ set it down in your 
wisdom, that a genius for building houses, and building 
the lofty rhyme, is one and the same thing ! — go to ! 
chatterers !" 

But the sisters were not to be .so easily put off; they 
persisted in accumulating reasons for the writer of Feel* 
ings and Fancies being the identical architect ; who, al- 
though the son of a dealer in hops, was, by favour of 
divine genius, voted presentable in good society. They 
maintained ll.at nothing was so natural, therefore, as bis 
very proper sliyness at Arthur's Court ; he must so dis- 
like owning his father's ignoble trade ! 

Nothing could be made out of Mn William MulcaS'* 
ter's shake of the head : it might have as many versions 
as the memorable one of Lord Burleigh. He accom- 
panied it with the highly flattering exclamation of, <<two 
regular missy girls !" And immediately commenced a 
short dialogue with the. unwilling Fitz Arthur, in whis- 
pers. 

Honoris, meanwhile, was poring and pondering over 
her book, endeavouring to settle, whether the son of a . 
hop-merchant were entitled to precedence ol the son of 
a law-agf nt? and whether Mr. William Mulcaster's pro- 
voking manner, did not indicate that his poetical and 
building friend were one and the same person ? — Some- 
thing within her, either prepossession or plain sense, told 
her that mind and morals were the real objects of her 
respect; — and that if either of the Messrs. Chaplin had 
been suspected of as much of the first quality, as was at- 
tributed to the obscure Gubbins, and nc^t known to be so 
deficient in tiie o'her as report made tliem, their origin;, 
might iiave been a bar, but not an impassable one to her 
favour. 

In the midst of these thoughts, Captain Fitz Arthur 
approached her,— r-he be^g^ to k>ok again at t^ie .volume 
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which be eonfessed had now a new interest for him, 
since he found it was written by her knij^ht of the sham* 
Fock. donoria relinquished the book. 

Whilst he slowly turned over its leaves, she appeared 
listening to a lecture of >li8s Preston's, upon a threaten- 
ed fashion of open sandals instead of shoes ; which the 
latter declared, was on the point of becoming general^ 
having appeared upon the modish feet of a certain 
duchess. The fair Bella's concluding exclamation of, 
<<and quelle gautte elle met dans Its habits P^ was lost 
npon our heroine Observing Fitz Arthur's eye going 
several times over the .same page, she turned towards 
him, inquiring which of the little poems was distinguish-^ 
cd by such repeated perusal? 

'* I fear I was not considering it with so much ap» 
proval, as — *^ Pitz Arthur hesitated, he spoke with some 
emotion — "as — yet it interested me. Tell me what 
you think of it.", 

Ilonoria had not come so far in the volume as this 
Kttle piece, from which she could, in truth, make out 
very little sense, and less poetry : she now read it with 
keen curiosity. The writer seemed purposely to have 
made it the vehicle of some private feeling : and was 
evidently too solicitous about expressing that feelinf^ 
clearly, for one particular person's apprehension, to at- 
tempt clothing it in rich or beautiful imagery. 

The substance of more than a dozen stanzas may he 
summed up, in saying, that they contained only a lover'a 
reproaches to his mistress for refusing to become his 
wife; accusing her, (in addition to some regard for 
wealth and pleasure,) of sacrificing their mutual wished 
to overstrained notions of duty ; and ending, by the pro- 
p{iecy, first of his own death, and then of her eten^al 
wretchedness, inconsequence of that event. 

Depai'ting from her usual custom, Honoria, after hav-^ 
iog read these.verses, did not immediately pronounce an 
opinion. Fitz Arthur had to inquire what she thought 
•f them. 

*< In truth, I don't know," was her hesitating reply. 
^* They seem to want a key : they refer to some sitiaCioik 
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« 

I ct^B but guess at However, they maUe me pity the* 
writer.'* 

<< I fear they make me pity only the person to whom 
they are addressed, vhoeT^r she may be," waa Fitz 
Arthur's answer. 

" Pity her T echoed Honoria. " Why, i3 not she de- 
scribed as a heartless creaturey preferring grandieu^ to 
domestic happiness !'' 

" The poet accuses her, certainly ; but I think only of 
high-«trajned virtue. His quarrel with her seems to be, 
that she has suffered some powerful principle, or, if you 
will, some sanctified prejudice, to control her actions 
and condemn her to singlehood. You observe he does 
not accuse her of preferring another ; he has the vanity 
to believe in the eternity of her attachment to himself, 
and the barbarity to triamph in it. I cannot, therefore, 
sympathize with his feelings. Is there not something 
savage in the threatened punishment ^^ the end of the^ 
poem ?'* 

« Yes, if be really wished her so punished," returneds 
Honoria, clinging to her prepossession; <* but surely 
some allowance is to be made for surprised and outraged 
sensibility. Would it not be sufficient to madden a 
saint, to iind a woman so inconsistent as to profess at- 
taqhmenf, yet refuse competence with the man she pro- 
fessed it to, because he has not positive riches. This is 
what I understand from these verses.'^ 

*M grant it," replied Fitz Arthur gently; "nay, L 
will allow as much as you please to the infirmity of na- 
ture, even in less justifying circumstances — to sudden- 
agony and momentary phrenzy — ^11 this, uttered in 
plain prose, under a. paroxysm of disappointment, I 
might hav.e overheard, or even witnessed, yet have 
deeply commiserated the sufferer ! but to pen down, 
and^print such reproaches, seems to me unjustifiable. 
It mu9t either arise from the unmanly wishof revenge;, 
or from the selfish hope of aivakening pity, till it has. 
conquered reason,., dut J, or. whatever else has hcen the 
writer's. .e»emy." 
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^ < He je«tf at scan, whp never felt a womd !' '* 

t 
% 

repe^^tecI William Mulcaster, with a glance at hi^ sis- 
ters, which neutralized bis soeming belief of the critic's 
insensibility. 

"Ah J Captain. Fitz Arthur, you are hard upon poor 
love^" was Honoria's exclamation, as she raised her 
eyes to him ; his face was still suffused, for Mr. Mul- 
caster*^s glance had not escaped unobserved ; and try- 
ing to cover his confusion by an air of liveliness, be 
resumed hastily, " In my opinion it is just as unlawful 
to apply tortures to the mind, as it is to the body, for 
the sake of extorting confessions. I can imagine a situa- 
tion in which a woman rnay appear to deserve some 
&uch reproaches as these ; yet be, in fact, governed by 
the mo3t admirable motives, whilst making the cruel 
sacrifice. I can imagine many more such situations 
on this sorrow-teeming globe than — " 

"Oh, now I understand you I" Honoria instantly 
thought of Miss Clavering. " If this case at all resem- 
We the one I perceive you are thinking of, then I ad- 
mit my poet is unjustifiable." 

Another and another tide of blood overspread every 
part of Fitz Arthur's face as Honoria spoke ; but Mr. 
Mulcaster spared him the trouble of explaining, by 
breaking in upon the dialogue with a bur^t of laughter. 

"You two are capital fun just now, arguing about 
nothing ! Most ladies' way of arguing, by the way. I 
remember this poem well. I found a whole lot of them 
one day when I was rummaging up Gubbina*s writing- 
ease; and he was in a fuss ; and at last told me they 
were meant for a romance he was writing. So it is. 
some Philander or Orlando that Fitz Arthur would like 
to run through the body, and that you Miss O'Hara; 
are in suph a hurry to break your pitying heart for." 

"What a waste of words and feelings then !" cried 
Honqria, secretly rejoiced at finding Mr. Peter Gubbins 
was only a Ip.^er in print. ^^ But I hope now. Captain Fitz 
Arthjur, th^t yo|Lce^se to cpnsider my champion of the 
AjiinrpQk^ ope whom we ought not to take an interest 
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in." In spite of herself, Honoria could not prevent a 
liftle flutter beinjj; perreptible in her voice, ba she asked 
this question ; and Fitz Arthur was not t^e steadier in 
conhequenee, while anKivering. 

**h would he a sort of fraud then, against an absent 
man, if I did not IncreaHc your interest in him, by tell- 
ing you, that whether proud or ashamed of himself and 
his circum**tance8, he seemed to think it right to ex- 
plain them in a note addn ssed to me the day after our 
ball, to apoloti^ise for certain appearances; hut I must 
not repeat what he said.** 

<<An(i did he not own his father was a hop-dealer ?'' 
asked both the Misses Mulcaster. 

*' He certaitdy did tell me 'nore about himself than I 
could expect," replied Fitz Arthur, smiling at the hasty 
and vehement gestures ot their brother behind them. 
*< But as he had certainly no intention of circulating his 
confidence, you must pardon roe for making myself 
full as disagreeable as your brother liere." 

'« Horrid things ! I dare say you are both freema- 
sons t" ejaculated the eager Sophia. "Now I dare say 
you will be afraid of telling us whether the man writes a 
Iain tradesman's hand, or a gentlemanly scrawl?** 

" As poetical hand as fair lady could desire,** was the 
answer. "Every second word left to the Imagina* 
tion.'* 

" Did the letter please you otherwise ?*' inquired our 
heroine, half ashamed of the Interest she felt in the 
writer. 

Indeed it did. There was a noble candour in it, — 
a self-blame for something of intrusion : but I am say- 
ing too much. I suspect he wished even the fact of 
his letter to be as private as its contents. Yet so called 
upon here, — so tempted to da justice to one who ho« 
noured himself by humbling himself, — one so justly 
admired for — for talents,— -so. called upon, I really can- 
not be so very discreet as I ought *' 
|, Generous Fitz Arthur ! Thus to arm another^s image 
against your own dearest wishes I At that moment a 
glance from Honoria thrilled through every nerve of 
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hi^body, followed by the immediate conviction of dc- 
light being folly ; for the mere approval of that look 
might as well belong to the being of her ima^nation, 
as to himself. In troth, the glance was like " life'a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together ;'' for both admi- 
ration of the speaker, and the spoken of» were in it. 
Neither the one nor the other, as yet, howerer, could 
have claimed the lai^est portion of the sentiment. 

Whatever that eye-beam implied, Fitz Arthur felt 
that it would be wise in him not to stay for another. 
So rimng, with as much calmness as he could assumed 
he hastily wished the little party good morning, and 
retired. 

Miss O'Hara was now left to bear the brunt of every 
one's raillery or railing. Mr. Mulca8t#*r accused her of 
being cruelly insensible to bis friend Fitz Arthur's ilU 
concealed passion. Miss Preston declared, it waa 
quite out of the Captain's power to be in Miss O'Hara's 
society without commuting himself The Misses Mul- 
cast^ good-bumouredly declared, they were glad they 
saw too little of him, to envy Miss O'Hara for capti* 
Taiing, and to hate her for not caring about him. 
Whilst Mrs, Preston, firm to her one opinion, because 
it was her secret wish, kept quietly saying, "Oh, very 
well! We shall see, six months hence, I only hope 
Captain Fitz Arthur will never think of asking me to 
marry him, for depend upon it, I shall forget I am 
sixty." 

A general laugh at Mrs. Preston's way of recom- 
mending her (avourite, turned the almost serious at-. 
tack upon Honoria into a jest ; and she was bearing 
her part pretty successfully in the bantering to and iro, 
when the horses of the Mioses Mulcaater, and their 
brother, were announced. 

AH within doors was hustle and good-byes,— pick- 
ing up of whips, — and floundering through long-skirted 
habits; whilst from without, was heard the prancing^ 
and pulling up of the horses, which the groom chose 
to shpw off in great style, to the delight of various dogs, 
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big and little, who were yelping and jumping round 
tbeir hef'ls. 

"Never attempt to ran the county, Sophy !*• ex- 
claimed Mr. Mulrasfer, as he passed to the gatea 
when* e all this uproar wa« heard and seen ; •* for any 
fool ma} traek you. Always with a string of puppies 
alter you, either two-leers^ed or four legged, like a 
Highland chiet with his tail on. What hoies }Ou airU 
are ! 1 pass my lile in flogging your yelping dogs, and 
shying your stupid admirers Why doti't you get mar- 
ried at once, and rid me of such internal plagues ?•* 

<< Of course, it is for the sake of obliging you in this 
particular, that your sister accumulates her number of 
adnnrers," ohs»Tved Honoria, '^that she may have 
more choice " 

"You never were more mistaken in your days!** 
exclaimed Mr. Mulcaster, who piqued himself upon 
ap[»earnig to care nothing for his sisters, whom he 
really lovrd, and had a pride in. "The girl never 
makes any teilons in love with her, — and she don't 
w^nt it. On I) h't her have a score of idle danglers at 
her beck an>) call, upon all occasions, andthat'«< enough 
for her ! She marry ! * [ give thee sixpence! Pll see 
th'-e — ha, hum, ha'd first.' I must not swear, you see, 
Miss O'Hara, fven hy quotation. Parody the passatre ! 
paro'ly the passage !" And whistling: with more tight- 
heartedness than refinement, Mr. Miilcaster strode be- 
fore his sisters through the side gHte. Then, after 
duly patting and praising his sleek mare, calling her 
dear slut, and insisting upon Miss O Hara's doing the 
same, he assisted his sisters to mount, — settled their 
stirrups, their f^etticoats, and what he called all the rest 
of their horrid tackle ; and bestowing sundry benedic- 
tion upon the inventors of women, and sundry denuncia* 
tions upon the barking dogs, rode away witii the happy 
carelessness of lo<ik, which made Honoria < xclaim, as 
she involuntarily eontrasted it in her remembrance with 
the varying «• \ es and cheek of poor Fitz Arthur, " That 
boy in love !" 

The party on horsebapk cantered off to Shafto Place ; 
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the young ladies had a risit to return^ The brother in- 
tended to parade the poems of his fri^nd^ by description 
and euiogium : the poems themselves being left in Miss 
O'Hara's hand for quick perusal. The day was exactly 
such a one as tempts people in the country to pay visits ; 
so Mrs. Shafto was at home, and her daughters were 
'' somewhere about the house or grounds " Miss Shafto 
looked best iu a bonnet, she was out of doors ; and of 
course kept on her. hat when called in. Miss Augusta's 
nose had the infirmhy of getting red at the tip whenev^er 
she was hurried, or heated, or cold, — so she was sitting 
very still at an upright piano-forte. Miss Matilda's 
stupid face always wanted a fillip ; therefore, she was 
discovered arranging portfolios of caricatures. The 
mother nvas loitt-riiig about her conservatory, from 
which, as it communicated immediately with the mom- 
ii^ sitting room, she returned, on the Misses Muhaster 
being an^iounced, to her seat at a little ornamental table, 
where lay the very identical book Mr. William Mul- 
ca^er came to puflF. Near it stood Mr. Tudor, the 
smart, obsequious, pedantic Mr. Tudor, making alumt^ts 
and similes at the same moment. 

Nothing could equal Mr. Mulcaster's mortification at 
findiag himself thus forestalle(i : hoiverer, he took up 
the volume Before be could speak, Mrs. Shafto, 
gkucing flatteringly towards him, after welcoming his 
sisters, exclaimed, " Pray, don't waste your agreeable- 
ness over that new publication, Mr. Mulcaster ! we see 
you HO seldom, that really v\e cannot spare a moment 
ot you. And it is very indifferent, 1 assure you : prcrtty 
"^rather pretty — one of the things, — a battle-piece, I 
Ihink, or the Earthquake — which was it we thought 
pretty, Mr. Tudor ? — pretty enough !" 

**A battle-pJece pretty!" repeated Mr. Mulcaster, 
!ifting up his hands and eyes 

" The appellation is not incorrect, sir," observed Mr. 
Tudor, anxious to vindicate the critical acumen of a 
lady. '^ The writer of these verses has none of the 
true furor poeticus ; none of that felicitas in verbis sell" 
gtndis exquisitaj that sententim acres satyrum et faeetum 



^mUeSf wbich woidd enaUe him to astcMiish and inti- 
midftte. Where will you find in his poor Tolume such 
piiBsageB as these ?" 

Here Mr. Tudor bore down upon the late student of 
All Souls with such a broadside of quotatiiHis and par^ 
attel passages, that his Mattered opponent was socm 
obliged to haul his wind and sheer off: he had no way 
of escape from the bore of rubbhig up rusty leamiiig 
except by allowing himscdf to be bantered about one 
of the county beauties ; a practice invariably followed 
by Miss Shafto ; who, having once had designs upon 
the gentleman, was now never weary of proving her 
complete indifference to all his concerns. 

William Mulcaster was at that age when young men 
like to give publicity to their love, and to the name of 
its object : and as the goddess of Mr. Mulcaster's wor^ 
Ship had a noble preface to her baptismal appellation, 
he was the less unwilling to hear that name coupled 
with his own. The fair Lady Catherine too, was not 
so cruel as to dislike hearing of her cruelty from any 
person good-natured enough to gratify girlish vanity, by 
taijsing to her of herself, and of Mr. Mulcaster. 

Thus, both the adorer and the adored were what they 
called quizzed about each other ; and neither of them 
showed violent displeasure in consequence. All but 
the couple themselves, therefore, were quite sure it 
would be a match : thev knew their own hearts better. 

Mr. Mulcaster now delivered himself over to the 
flattering badinage of Mrs. Shafto. Yet once or twice 
he endeavoured to resume the subject of Mr. Peter 
Gubblns and his poems. 

Mrs. Shafto was not in luck ; she did not perceive 
the interest her guest took in the subject, though he re- 
curred to it. 

^< My dear Mr. Mulcaster I" she exclaimed, as she 
went on rolling and pmching the slips of pink paper, 
wbich Mr. Tudor was carefully cutting for her impor- 
tant manufacture ; '^ don't insist upon our admiring a 
book, written by any one with two such names, — ^hc 
must be an under sort of person ; and really, really," 
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(looking roimd the room with an affectation of search)) 
^* I may say it here — I cannot think elegant composi- 
tions of any kind can proceed from any pen but. a gen* 
tleman^ : so do let us talk of a much pleasanter thing ; 
one more in your own way. Have you heard that our j 

great neighbours are coming among us again ? Some \ 

of the Wearmouth family are positively coming from I 

Lord Sarum's^ to be at Ravenshaw while the races are ^ 

going on." \ 

<* Are they indeed ?" exclaimed Mr. MulcaSter. *^ I ! 

bet six to two my friend Gubbins is of the party, — Mr. 
Peter Gubbins.'' 

<« Indeed !'' re-echoed the lady of the mansion. ** Is 
he a person of that style ?" i 

In spite of Mrs. Shafto's foregone complacent atten- 
tion to his oft-repeated ** Lady Catherine said," and 
^^Lftdy Catherine was going," Mr. Mulcaster was so 
ungratefully piqued at the slight thrown upon his fellow- 
student's talents, that, turning upon her with the air of 
you shall get no more out of me, he gravely answered^ <*I 
hope you find nothing very astonishing, Mrs. Shafto, in 
a friend of mine being a friend of Lord Wearmouth's !" 
' Mrs. Shafto was overwhelmed ; self-convicted of ex- 
treme ill-breeding. Never had she been so completely 
thrown off her guard. To get handsomely out of the 
scrape was impossible, unless she sacrificed truth. Hers 
was a life of sacrifice in that way : so now, assuming 
perfect ease, she said, smilingly, "I was a.Jittle sur- 
prised at your poet being either a statesman or a man 
on the turf— that was all. He may be neither, though 
he is Lord Wearmouth's acquaintance, and^ coming 
down to these races. Emilia, do you happen to know 
which of the Wearmouth family are commg to Raven- 
shaw?" ; 

This question was asked with that air of indifference 
to every common and uncommon occurrence, which it 
is so peculiarly the province of a sated and fashionable 
life to bestow ; which Mrs. Shafto therefore assumed ; 
and which, from having previously acquainted herself 

Vol. L— 15 
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with the particulars she was iaquiring into, she gave in 
most felicitous style. 

Miss Shatto put. up her glass to hear ihe ({ueation. 
<< I think, while she was dressing me to^daj, Thooo^ison 
told Hie——" 

<< How'sure all waiting-maids' names are to be Thomp* 
son, or Johnson, or some such vulgar name !" inter- 
posed Mr. Mulcaster. 

Mrs. Shafto smiled on him with more than her usual 
suavity. Such a smile ought to have put him in good- 
humour with her for life. But a man deep in flirtation 
with a Lady Catherine, could not easily foigive the in- 
sult of having been deemed unworthy the acquaintance 
of the acquaintance of a noble earl : and he kept 
sturdily stiff, not even bending his head in s^n of tkank«- 
fttlnesis. 

Miss Shafto's offended air reproved him for the rudie- 
Bess of breaking in upon her reply to her mother. She 
went on : *' I think Thompson told me. Lord Wear- 
mouth himself is coming, with the Dowager ; and Lord 
Francis Fitz James^ one of young Lady Wearmoutfa's 
cousins ; and a good many more people, whose names 
she had not heard. I really foiget, though. — Mr. Tudor, 
do be so good as put away that tuberose ; it is so over- 
powering !" — ^And by this little commission, Miss Shafto 
intended at once to confirm her indififeretiee to the titled 
party in prospect, and her thorough disregard of Mr. 
Mulcaster. Mr. Tudor's. hasty obedience nearly over- 
set him. He was recompensed for momentary coniu- 
sion by the liberal display of his. white hands and his 
invaluAle onyx, which the removal of the unwieldy 
garden pot afforded . 

Mrs. Shafto meanwhile bad quietly risen from her 
seat, crossed the room, either for her work-bag, or 
solely for the purpose of being arrested in pasafiag a 
window by the isrigbt of Mr. Mulcaster's mare, wluch 
«he declared was the moi9<complete and beautiful ani- 
mal she had ever seen. At first she kindly bestowed it 
upon Mr. Tudor; then observed two ladies' horoes 
leading about also ; so prettily recollected that k might 
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be Mr. Mulcaster's-^nay, it must be Mr. Mulcaster'a^ jGnt 
she always heard gentlamen 8peak of him as the best 
ju^eof a horse in the coun^. 

Mr. Mulcaster's ill-humour must have been dyed in 
gprain, for it abated not a jot of its blacknenci after this 
pungent oompliment. However, the lady reseated her- 
self ^wtth dauntless placidity, and once more addressed 
him : — *^ I shall look over these poems again with quite 
a new feeling, since you say their writer is a friend of 
yours^ though I am past the age, I acknowledge, of ad- 
miring poetry with such animation as younger people 
do ; but my girls, I suspect, have the taste of their age ; 
and if your friend were only a poet, would be^ delighted 
to know him. As your friend, I put in my claim for 
his acqoiuntance, — you must let me owe the gratifiea- 
tion of making his acquaintance to you, — ^you must do 
me the fiivour of bringing him to Shafto Place.'' 

Mrs. Shafto did not doubt that the poet was a man of 
family, since he was admitted to the domestic circle pf 
Lord Wearmouth ; and if not worth marrying himself, 
might be a great help in other ways — such as writing 
and circulating little complimentary songs upon her 
daughters, swelling their train of admirers, if such tralin 
ezittted, &c. &c. ; and her repeated you mueit were all 
said with most insinuating humility. 

Bofli the Misses Mulcaster, thinking of hops and the 
city, burst into a fit of laughter ; vamly trying to get 
out a few words which would have ended the lady's 
solicitations at once ; but their brother's quick and 
commanding froivn chained their tongues, and he said 
carelessly, *' I shall certainly tell my friend what you 
say ; but he is such a spoiled child, that i assure you he 
goes nowhere from mere civility,— be will know nobody, 
till he sees whether he likes them or not." 
'* Oh, William !" ejaculated his sister Jane. 
"'Tis the fact, however. Miss Janet, in spite of your 
little ignorant exclamation. A man may be in tte same 
room a million of times with a set of quizzes, ^d hear 
all their stuff and nonsense, without being obliged, to 
know them. It would be desperately hard, as Ihe 
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world goes now, if one must be introduced to all the 
bores, and lions, and puppies, that tag after our old 
maiden aunts, and young maiden sisters !'' 

Mr. Mulcaster saw Mrs. Shafto's colour rise, though 
she still preserved the usual fawning courtliness of her 
countenance. He still owed her a grudge ; and though 
past the age of throwing stones and soaping staircases 
out of pure waggishness, he yet enjoyed a bigger bit of 
mischief. Turning suddenly and spritefuUy round to his 
sisters, he exclaimed, " Girls ! what will you bet that 
the pretty Honor O'Hara does not catch Gubbins ?" 

^< Is your friend so susceptible then ?" asked Mrs. 
Shafto, scarcely able to command her looks any longer : 
^or perhaps you think that young lady pre-eminently 
beautiful !" 

Such a report did not suit Mr. Mulcaster's views in 
another quarter; and he replied, in some confusion, 
" No — ^yes — I think her extremely pretty ; though I 
^on't generally like dark eyes." The eyes of L^dy 
Catherine, our sagacious readers must guess, were 
light. 

" I am quite of your opinion," returned the able mis- 
tress of the mansion. *^ Black eyes certainly give rather 
too assured a look to a woman's face, which, I believe, 
you gentlemen say, ought always to be soft and retiring. 
I remember your godfather. Sir Harry Jessop (who, by 
the way, was one of the most refined judges of his day, 
in these matters I mean,) used to remark that they 
were fit only for a milkmaid. How well I recollect his 
admiration of Lady Hexham's eyes when she was just 
married! — ^so very soft — so very blue— so unlike all 
other eyes, except her very charming daughter's !" 

Mr. Mulcaster did not yet flinch, though the Countess 
of Hexham was mother tq Lady Catherine. He was 
intended for a Senator ; and this sample of his resolute 
stand against bribery, ought to have been given on the 
hustings to his constituents. 

Bowing cavalierly to Mrs, Shafto, he begged to repre- 
sent his godfather's ghost, while thanking her for the 
compliment to his memory ; then pursuing his deter- 
mination of provoking her, resumed about Miss O'Hara. 
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^< I think ahe will just suit our poet's taste. Then I 
ishall take eare to tell him how she devoured his poems 
this momingy never asking whether he were a peer or a 
plong^unan* That touch will have a great effect up<m 
inm : for if he were a peer, he would hate to be toadied 
about his rank, full as much as he does now about his 
genius." 

Mrs. Shafto treasured up this useful bint concerning 
the poet ; but as it took her some instants to digest the 
bitter emphasis with which Mr. Mulcaster had uttered 
the word toadied^ Mr. Tudor found opportunity {o say 
with forced indifferenee, while his visage fluctuated 
between green and white, ^' some of your friend's verses 
lead me to conjecture be has, no heart to bestow, even 
upon Miss O'Hara — ^so what think jou of proposmg 
Lord Francis Fitz James for her ?" 

This was meant for a pleasantry, and taken accord- 
ingfy. The Misses Mulcaster glanced at each other, 
and laughed ; the Misses Shafto severally threw back 
their heads in due rotation, with a due portion of 
contemptuous pity; the eldest coldly drawling out, 
"Now pray, Mr. Tudor, don't be too severe on that 
poor girl P 

<*Many ar heart's caught on the rebound, they say," 
exclaimed Mr, Mulcaster ; ^< and 1 say, sought into thd 
bargain! Eh, Miss Shafto ! eh, Tudor !''~(Miss Shafto 
was indignant scarlet ; Mr. Tudor was rainbow con- 
fusion.)—^*' So if my friend Gubbins has had his heart 
trampled on by one woman, it is no reason why he 
should not lodge it in the kinder arms of another. 
And as to Tudor's idea of Lord Francis, it is quite 
capital : I am determined forthwith to adopt it, and 
shall with all speed stride off, and desire Miss O'Hara 
to sharpen her best arrows fur both the Lord and the 
Bard." 

*< Are you not a little afraid, my dear Mr. Mulcas- 
ter,'' observed Mrs. Shafto, with an air of affected be- 
nevolence, " that such a flattering injunction, from one 
of onr admired young men, may tend to turn that 
pretty little head ? Surely it is cruel to excite hopes 
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and wishes impossible to have realized ! The poor 
thing has neither family, fortune, nor, I fear, edaca^ 
tion, (as we now understand that very compreheusive 
word,) to allow of any really well-born person's think- 
ing seriously of her ; pretty, very pretty, and pleasing 
as she is. I am truly sorry for her. Mrs. Meredith, 
though an excellent vulgar woman, is a vulgar wonoan 
— quite out of the question of being visited : so who 
could marry such a woman's niece ? I am not afraid of 
saying I think connexion is every thing in oiarriage. 
If Lord Francis Fitz James followed my advice, Mr. 
Mulcaster, I fear," (smiling with a most caressing air 
of mock threatening,) he would enter the lists against 
youy for the favour of a certain very high bred, elegant 
young woman in his own set." 

Mr. Mulcaster was fairly beat : the flattery and the 
intimidation, were too much for his resolution, to go on 
vexing her. Happily his youngest sister's voluble 
ardour came to his aid. <' Take care, Mrs. Shafto," 
she archly exclaimed. **Take care of w*hat you say 
of Mrs. Meredith. I can tell yon, if that will at lUl 
save her, that we visit her now ; and I think there is 
one, rather connected with you, that would very will* 
ingly make Miss O'Hara your relation, if she would 
give him leave to do so.** 

Mrs. Shafto was all astonishment^ — sincere astonish- 
ment. She looked astonishment,— she expressed as- 
tonishment: the very alomet quivered between her 
finger and thumb with astonishment. ^'What could 
Miss Jane Mulcaster mean?" 

The blooming girl had something of her brother's 
hardihood of character, and though her Euphrosyoe 
smiles disappeared before the chilling look of the 
questioner, she persisted in explaining. ^' Every body 
could see," she said^ '< that Captain Fitz Arthur was 
dying for Miss O'Hara, and that she was cruelly insen- 
sible to him. This was quite evident, for he was 
always so low and embarrassed in her company; and 
she was so gayly at her ease ia his." 

<< Our cousin Delaval Fitz Arthur dying for Miss 
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O'Hata! our cousin P was r^ated all dovrn the file 
of the Misses Shafto at the same iDoment, in different 
keys. Disdain and disbelief was meant to be the ex- 
presMon of each ; but the eldest sister's sharp alt was 
the successful one. 

Mrs. Shafto had now quelled herself. <* Will you 
permit me to give you a different version of such 
observations ?" she asked graciously. " I have Sir 
Everard's authority for saying his son's views are in 
another quarter. And no wonder, where there is such 
loveliness, and wUl be so n;uch fortune. The young 
lady you speak of, basf of course her views in playing 
the agreeable^ before the heir of Arthur's Court. Idly 
calculating upon her being a favourite with the good old 
Baronet, and not being in the secret of this old India 
flame, she hopes to succeed ; but I venture to say, both 
fadier add son may patronize her, when they would be 
shocked to hear a hint of such degradation as you 
speak of, Miss Jane. I am not at liberty to enter fully 
into Captain Fitz Arthur's present plans and prospects. 
Thus much I will say, I am vastly sorry if this young 
person is so very much set up by injudicious notice, as 
to fancy she dare attempt the conquest of the heir of 
a baron0tcy ; and I only pray you will pardon me, if I 
own to being a little, — a very little, affironted at the bare 
idea of auch a person declining the future possessor of 
Arthur's Court. It is very amiable in you to patronize 
this young person, — so natural to a good heart ! but you 
are just as likely to make a bosom friend of one so 
completely out of your own set, as any man of birth 
and fashion is to marry her." 

Mrs. Sbafto's astrologer ought to have learned his 
lesson from Cesar's ; he should have bid her << beware 
of March." On this memorable morning she was 
singularly unfortunate. Miss Jane Mulcaster's cheeks 
blazed through the thick clusters of gold-brown hair 
which vainly tried to hide their resentful colour, and 
intercept the sudden anger of her generally gladsome 
eyes. She boldly avowed a strict friendship with Miss 
O'Hara, commenced she confessed at the Arthur's 
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Court ball: where, though she had talked little with 
Miss O'Hara, she had heard and seen so much of her 
delightfttiness to others, that she never rested till she 
got her papa to let them all ride over and call al the 
Rectory. She was quite sorry St. Cuthbert's was such 
a way off Edenfell, — eight miles ! but for that, they 
must have met so often befcMre, and found out how 
much they should like one another ! As to her papa, the 
Dean, be was enchanted with Miss O'Hara's charming 
countenance and natural manners. For her part, Miss 
Jane wondered that all the men were not- dying for 
Miss O'Hara, as well as Captain Fitz Arthur." 

** But, my dear Jane !'* interposed her better disci- 
plined sister, ^* Mrs. Shafto assures you, Captain Fitz 
Arthur has no thought of our pretty friend ; pray don't 
be so positive," and she made a signal look, by way of 
bidding her sister give up the point, and keep the 
opinion. The hont^st-heafted Jane paid no attention 
to it, resuming eagerly : - *' We]l ! all 1 will say for a. 
certainty, is, that if Captain Fitz Arthur ever does 
propose, he will not be accepted : for Honoria never 
will marry any person she don't care about, to the 
greatest degree ; and I know she is not in the least 
attached to him." 

<<When Captain Fitz Arthur does propose. Miss 
Jane,'' returned Mrs. Shafto, actually shivering with re- 
pressed violence, ^^yoit will e^lowme to be quite as cer- 
tain, that he will not be refused." 

<^So people said about Mr. Frazer," Jane resumed, 
out of breath with good-natured earnestness ; *< and 
yet you see he was turned away." 

"Did the young lady tell you so?" inquired Mrs. 
Shafto insidiously. " One would not credit it other- 



wise." 



"O, no! bttt one may guess, <-one may be sure." 
<*My dear, warm-hearted, generous Miss Jane, 
allow an older woman, — a much older woman than 
yourself, to be a tittle skeptical on such subjects. I do 
not doubt Miss O'Hara's pretensions to beauty; but 
Mr. Frazer was evidently not a marrying man, even 
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sopposiiig she was a proper connexion. Had he been 
so, there were a few faces id the county that I shall 
nuQie, if you provoke roe," (playfully looking up at her 
Hebe face,) "among people of bis own class, that must 
have secured him before he saw Miss O'Hara's." 

The blooming Jane was not so remorseless and unap- 
peasable as her brother. She knew herself to be one 
of the county beauties, and she looked blushingly 
aside ; then raUying back her spirit, dauntlessly repeat- 
ed, <' Well ! for all that, I will still mamtain that Miss 
O'Hara refused Mr. Frazer." 

"Gentlemen must take care then, how tbey jiropose 
to your pretty friend, it seems, for more reasons than 
one ;'' observed Mrs. Shafto, obliquely glancing at a 
table covered with fashionable trifles, to which Mr. 
Tudor had retreated at the commencement of this 
conversation, and where he now stood curiously 
ezamining a gold thimble, a^ if tasked to make one. 

"Mr. Tudor, will you be so very good as give me 
that thimble ? I was just going to look for it, and show 
Miss Sophia Mulcaster a new sort of satin-stitch I 
have learned from Lady Henderson. Mr. Mulcaster, 
wbat are you taking up your hat for ? Now you have 
done all possible mischief to poor Matilda's classifica- 
tion of these ridiculous prints ! I wonder, Mr. Tudor, 
if the Roman ladies used thimbles." 

Mr. Tudor, lifted at once from his present insigni- 
ficance and recent confusion, and lifted too upon his 
hobby-horse, set off full gallop ; and even the rival 
images of the openly scornful Miss O'Haia, and the 
covertly encouraging Miss Shafto, were immediately 
run down. He was full cry after authorities and 
grounds for opinions : and had already named every 
Latin author, whose name had heretofore struck ter- 
ror into the soul of the young collegian, when the lat- 
ter started up, and called on his sisters to wish Mrs. 
Shafto good day. 

" I hear the awful roll of a carriage ! O those con- 
founded curs of yours, Sophy I" he exclaimed, as the 
shrill yelping of some,— -the hoarse baying of others, — 
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and the low growl of a rouzEled mastiff betonglng to 
the house, were heard mingling with the sottiid of 
wheels. "What with their noise, and Mr. Tudor'* 
learning, my brain is tairiy bothered. Every one of 
those brutes, from this day forth, will always seem to 
me to be barking in Latin; and Mr. Tudor, when he 
speaks, bow-wowing. Association of ideas, Mr. 
Tudor, you know. — Man is the vi^itim of associations/' 

The light-hearted William gave his sister Jane's arm 
such a tight squeeze against hb side, as he uttered this 
boyish sarcasm, under the mask of Mr. Tudor's own 
pomposity, that she cried out ; and in the confusion of 
her scream, Mrs. Shafto's pohte solicitude, and the 
announcement of fresh visiters, the brother and sisters 
finally escaped to their horses. 

^ Mrs. Shafto looked after the party for a moment, 
with an emotion rather like compassion. ^ Poor, ua- 
fashioned creatures I" she thought ; ** it is evident they 
have no mother I" And she turned to simper upon, 
and flatter her second set of visiters, with th« proud 
consciousness of having rendered Aer girls as sharp- 
sighted to their own little interests, and as coldly in* 
' different to every other human beings, as nature had 
made herself. 

Vleanwhile, Mr. Mulcaster was exclaiming, '^ How 
I do abominate toadies and lick-spittles 1" 

<* And don't you think Mrs. Shafto returns the com- 
pliment, by abominating impudent, ill-mannered boys ?'^ 
asked one smiling sister, as they cantered along. 

** Well, if she does, I can tell you her aversion warms 
my heart. Such a scarecrow as she is, to all heart 
and heartiness ! Such a cankered heap of envy and 
malice, and flattery and falseness, and flummery and 
frippery^ and-^" « William I William I" 

*' I do delight in humbugging and mystiiying her ! 
Did you mark, girls, how I worked her about Miss 
O'Hara ? and what a fuss she was in when she found 
my friend Gubbins was good company. Such fools as 
she, are enough to put one out of humour with family 
and breeding, and all that my dear quiz of a father 
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calls ' Ae sdutary distinctions of society.' One week 
in Mrs. Shafto's society would drive me into binding 
myself apprentice to a bntcber or a tailor ; but I have 
not done with her yet*'' 

** I protest she has made yon quite savage to-day !" 
observed the sprightly Sophia. 

Mr. Molcaster abruptly checked his horse, as if going 
to turn about. " By the white hands of Mr. Tudor," 
he ^xclaimedy « I've a great miud to ride back, merely 
to tell her to abuse Gubbin's poems to Lord Francis 

Fitz James. I'll tell her be thinks them poor stuff, 

there'll be a kettle I For he and Gubbins are insepara- 
Ue friends." 

•♦O fie, William !" cried his fisvourite sister, ^ plan- 
nil^ a fib for the sake of tormenting a person. You, 
the son of a clergyman !" 

<' Pshaw ! 1 wish I was the son a tinker, if my ftther's 
trade is to keep me in awe. 1 am not planning a lib, 
Miss Janet : JPitz James does not think any thing of 
Gubbins's verses; yet he has such a regard for the fel- 
low, that I am much mistaken if he'll like to hear his 
genius questioned by an old rag-doll like Mrs. Sbafto." 

" William I William !" repeated Sophia, « you have 
got such a trick of saying that old rag-doll when you 
speak of Mrs. Shafto, and swearing by the white 
hands of Mr. Tudor, that I am in terror every instant 
you will say it to themselves.'^ 

^^ And don't you think it would do them both, tots of 
good ?" asked the positive William. «< Mrs. Shafto 
might then leave off painting her face with whitii^, 
which I'm sure she cribs from the maids for cheapness; 
and Tudor might give up the villanotts practice of 
poulticing his paws every night. Horrid monster !" 

"But you perverse boy!" cried his elder sister, 
'* why will you persist in believing Mrs. Shafto paints 
white ? Did you ever yet hear of a woma^ paintmg 
herself a regular ghost-colour ?" 

*< Pshaw ! I tell you she does it to look genteel : 
she thinks colour so nery urdadtflike/*. (Mimicking her«) 
'' And as to Tudor, I only wish I had him and Us pap 
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and panada hands at Eton, and I one of the fifth fin'm 
again ; see if we would not tattoo them a right goblin 
black. • Look at this hand, girls !" (thrasting forth a 
palm, garnished with a set of loog elegant fingers, that 
might once have honoured the roseate*handed mom;) 
<4 hope I've cheated the family complexion. Look ! 
behold the blessed effects of cricketing, rowing, spar- 
ring, clambering, bell-ringing, cooking, driving, and 
flogging your confounded dogs ; who'd say th^e 
hands were cut out of the same cloth with your little 
pinks and whites ?" 

<« Who, indeed !" reiterated the laughing Jane, draw- 
ing off her glove, and placing a hand more delicate than 
a flower, by the side of his tanned one. 

The affectionate brother gaVe it a fond squeeze, which 
he suddenly changed into a screw ; so much of the boy 
was there still in his ripening manliness. << Come, you 
stand the torture bravely !" he cried. > *' f on look aJl the 
prettier for it, — it has made you blow out like a full- 
blown rose. Jane, I've a great mind to kiss you, where 
you sit, on the back of your mare, (which, by the way, 
you are now sitting with the grace of a corn sack,) I've 
a great mind to kiss you, for having given that whited- 
wall, that pale pyramid, such a famous set down about 
Miss O'Hara." 

There were not lighter hearts in the county than those, 
of the Misses Mulcaster : and at this compliment to Jane, 
both sisters burst out a laughing. But Sophia quickly 
recovering herself, and believing that three years differ- 
ence in their ages, imposed upon her the disagreeable 
duty of lecturing Jane occasionally, hastened to remind 
her of her over-eagerness in the dispute with Mrs. 
Shafto. She said many meritorious things upon the pro- 
priety of deference to older persons,^upon the possi- 
bility of preserving truth and politeness at the same time, 
— of the injury so often done to a friend by being too 
vehement in their cause ; and she instanced Jane's posi- 
tive assertion concerning Mr. Frazer's refusal, when the 
former only gathered it from some vague expression in 
a note of his, to their father. 
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Miss Soplua took care to add, it was efident Mrs. 
Shafto would make the most of this indlicTetion, and go 
about saying^ Miss (^Hara was either a false boaster, or 
a most disbmiourable young woman. 

Poor Jane bad not a word to say for herself; the 
crioies of positiTeness and imprudence were proved 
upon her : and she could only repeat, ** I am very sorry." 
Bather brother clamoured in her behalf, if he could not 
aigue ; till, by main force of lungs and ludicrous epithets, 
aided by sundry tremendous seeming lashes at Sophia's 
d(^s, he fairly silenced his sister's reluctant reproofs. 

l%is young man had all the materials in him for 
building up a most valuable character ; as yet, these lay 
is notable disorder, the rubbish uppermost. He was 
not twenty, and with inherent love of the if%e in every 
thing, deiestedf as he termed it, every body who was 
false. His was the age of vehement indignation and re- 
lentless justice : and had he been elected king, his first 
public act would have been, to have had Mrs. Shafto 
wlnpped at the cart's tail throughout his dominions. 

With common inconsistency, however, William Mul- 
cswter assumed something himself ; he affected a tone 
of roughness and rudeness with sisters he doated upon, 
— and spoke of a father he loved and reverenced, too 
often, as if he were speaking of an old hunks. 

Having caught the fashionable cant of denominating 
every displayed good feeling hum^ugy he (what he call- 
ed,) bulMed the expression of each ; therefore went on 
doing the humanest things, with an air of pettish hu* 

mour. 

If during rides or walks he saw a sheep cast, or a 
young bird fall down from the nest, he was sure to stop, 
and turn the one, or climb to replace the other ; always 
exclaiming, however, ^' There I i suppose I must go and 
help these brutes, or I shall have no peace with yon 
foolish girls !" 

As he was never willingly without one or other of his 
sisters, he was sometimes complimented upon being a 
good brother. On such occasions, he never failed 
turning upon the luckless eomplimenter, and goring 
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them with the outcry of, "I fond of the girh ! — Never 
was man more heartily tired of a set of women, tagging 
after him like so many imps tormenting a big fiend ! 
Here 1 go, hawking them all over the county, and not a 
creature will take then/off my hands. The fellows are 
too knowing." Mr. Mulcaster might safely hazard such 
a declaration, since his sisters were notoriously the 
county belles. 

The Misses Mulcaster had the misfortune of being 
motherless, which may account for a certain wildness in 
their family habits. The finest natural qualities need 
the training hand of judicious watchfulness. 

As their father looked rather to the solid than the 
brilliant in their education, they were deficient in daz- 
zling i^ccomplishments. Not one of them played, or 
sung, or danced, a whit better than girls with ordinary 
ears and voices were likely to do under the tuition of 
provincial masters. They could read French easily, 
but not lard their conversation with it. They were not 
ignorant upon any one subject of art or literature, but 
they were learned in none. 

Yet, in spite of this mediocrity of acquirements, they 
made St. Guthberts so pleasant, that it might vie with 
Mrs. Preston's house in the number of its daily visiters. 

After all, natural good sense, good humour, and gpod 
spirits are women's staples. If men would speak out, 
they would confess, that to be always admiring is very 
fatiguing ; and that nine times out often, they would pre- 
fer the light amusement of general conversation, to the 
weighty demands of first-rate music, or the toilsome task 
of attending to an eloquent harangue. 

Since the death of her mother, the eldest Miss Mul- 
caster had governed her father's house, without attempt- 
ing to govern her sisters; she was mild and affectionate, 
solicitous to make her sisters happy, and careless of her 
own gratifications. At seven and twenty, with the com- 
plexion of seventeen, a lovely figure, and a Madonna 
countenance, she chose to consider herself as of matron 
age ; and, in that persuasion, felt and looked solely 
anxious to have other girls seen and admired. She was. 
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of course, her father's principal companion : and ten- 
derly belgved by all for whom her influence with him, 
procured indulgences. 

Sophia, the second sister, was showy and attractive : 
she liked to be busy, and amusea and amusing ; she de- 
lighted in being the centre of a circle, either of men, 
women, children, or dumb animals. She had the art of 
pleasing them all, and keeping them all in good humour, 
— perhaps because she did not excite strong emotions. 
Nothing could be more elegant than her person, or 
prettier than the play of her countenance. The pretty 
expressions of the latter, indeed, made very indifferent 
pleasantries pass for wit, as she uttered them ; and her 
admirers were accustomed to speak of her, therefore, 
as singulariy entertaining. Of admirers the fair Sophia 
had crowds, for it had become a county fashion, to 
make one of the train that were at her orders, and fol- 
lowed her to ball, race, or Walk, striving for no more 
substantial favour at her hands, than the momentary 
preference of being bid to carry her shawl, or pick up 
her fan. With this sort of admiration, Sophia Mulcas- 
ter was so thoroughly satisfied, that a shrewd relation 
secretly prophesied she would be the only old maid in 
the family. 

Henrietta, the third girl, was less striking, but infi- 
nitely more endearing when known. In large partie's, 
she smiled and observed, and said little ; but with the 
chosen few, she was demurely comic, if not sportive ; 
and the timid, down-looking eye was then raised with 
an arch humour, which was often irresistible. 

Jane, the youngest, had more positive character and 
beauty, than a&y one of her sisters : she was ail bloom, 
buoyancy, freshness, and mirth fulness : an extravagance 
of good-nature and good-humour, with what are called 
tearing spiritSy made her the joy of the house, and th^ 
favourite of their neighbourhood. 

In the inclination to give, Jane was bounty itself: her 
yearly allowance was always exhausted before it was 
due ; her charities were indiscriminate, it must be own- 
ed, as she never staid to inquire into a case of distress, 
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before she relieved it ; but her gifts of mere good-will, 
though nearly as numerous, were bestowed od fewer 
persons. Never could she bear to go to a friend empty- 
handed ; when she did not bring them a pre*determined 
present, it was a ring instantaneously snatched ofi* her 
finger, or a bracelet ofi'her arm, or an ornamented comb 
out of her hair, or the plume from her hat : in short a 
tour among her favourites, would at any time send Jane 
Mulcaster home, stripped of every personal decoration. 

Jane had been out only one year, yet in that short 
time, it was whispered, she had been as liberal of her 
heart as of her trinkets. This, however, was a cruel 
calumny; the blooming Jane having only been too ob- 
viously sorry for two pleasing men, whom neither she 
herself, nor her father, liked well enough to admit into 
their family. 

Such were the children of the excellent Dean of 

, who were now cantering homewards 

over roads like life, rough and smooth by turns ; ent^- 
ing into an offensive league against the mistresi^ of 
Shafto Place, and deteiauning to stand up for Miss O' ' 
Hara, because that schemii^ personage evidently sought 
to put her dawn. 



CHAPTER VII. 

With as little notice of every natural beauty be had 
passed on his way to Hazeldean, as he then bestowed 
on them, did Captain Fitz Arthur now retrace the same 
paths. For some time his thoughts were full of Ho- 
noria, — again, he thrilled with those momentary glances 
which had kindled as brief a transport, — again, he dwelt 
with saddening intentness upon her rekindled interest, 
in her champion, the new poet. 

' It was too obvious that her heart was yet fluttering, 
untaken, and uncertain, though longing wiUi natural in* 
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Spinet to wing its way to some sheltering breast ; as ob- 
vioois, that such shelter was not to be, could never be, 
his fondly yearning bosom ! Under «uch conviction, he 
strove not to think of her. 

Every step he now took towards his home, certainly 
distanced her image : darker interests usurped the ten- 
der ones of love ; whilst at each turning of meadow or 
road, the figure of the stranger he had seen on the 
avenue at Arthur's Court, seemed to rise before him. 

That ill-omened countenance threatened so much of 
distress and disgrace to all he loved, that he felt it had 
now become bis duty to speak upon the subject to his 
father, and learn what they had yet to dread from this 
suspected relation. 

To prevent the frustration of this wise resolution, 
Fitz Arthur went, immediately upon entering the house, 
to his brother Hylton's apartments, to inquire if he 
would not take advantage of so fine an afternoon, and 
drrve over to HazeJdean. 

^ne of Fitz Arthur's additions to his poor brother^s 
means of exercise and amusement, had been a little 
four-wheeled open carriage, drawn by one sure-footed 
horse ; and he now urged him to use it, under John Ab- 
bot's care ; promising, that if he should stay to take an 
early tea at Mrs. Preston's, he would himself come and 
drive him back. 

Fitz Arthur was aware that if Hylton remained at 
home, (though he always dined at a much earlier hour 
than the rest of the family,) he would in some measure 
prove an obstacle to the wished-for confidence : since 
it was not the custom either of Sir Everard or himself, 
to absent themselves longfrom this object of their mu- 
tual solicitude ; aiid Hylton himself, was ever eager to 
accept his father's (;hallenge to chess, or his brother's 
to some amusing exercise of memory. Having pre- 
viously ascertained that Miss O'Hara was not going to 
spend the day at Hazeldean, and that Mrs. Preston was 
not going any where else, he now continued to talk of 
the green hedges, and the balmy air, till Hylton was 
roused from that lassitude of body and mind too com- 
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moa with iavalids^ and led to give his aaaent; the low 
carriage was then ordered : and having seen him com- 
fortably seated, and fairly off, be retired to make some 
slight alteration in his own dress. 

The last dinner bell had ceased ; and the orderly 
steps of the butler, with bis weight of soup and silver, 
were heard crossing the hall, followed by three of his 
satellites, bearing dishes of lesser conseciuence, ere Fitz 
Arthur descended from his room. He had certainly not 
been looking in the glass all that tiine : neither bad he 
left his servant ruefully contemplating twenty failures, 
in the shape of so many neckcloths, ill-tit d, or clumsily 
folded. He had been thinking of any thing but him- 
self. So absorbed was he, in settling and altering the 
way in which he meant to commence his painful iiiquiry, 
that even during dinner^ his abKtraction continued ; he 
was not aware of this himself, therefore was noi prepared 
for his father's remarks upon such unusual st^riousness. 

The moment Mrs. Fothei^H was withdrawn, and 
their plain wines set upon the table, Sir Everard pressed 
his son to say what had put hiin so sadijr out of spirits. 
Ending with the affectionate pleasantry of, ^^ I hope you 
have no reason to fear your fair mistress will refuse you^ 
when you get my consent to ask her ?" 

At that instant Fitz Arthur's complexion might have 
been envied by any pale beauty in Europe ; he stam- 
mered something that sounded very like words, without 
being words. 

Sir Everard, not a whit the wiser on the subject, con- 
tinued in the same fatherly tone ; *< On my life, Delaval^ 
I shall be just as willmg to give my consent as old Mrs, 
Letitia herself. Do you think i would have let you 
ride twice over to visit them, if the good old lady had 
not said quite enough to me the night they were here, 
to show what she wished for her heiress ? Faith, when 
you were dancing together on our ball-night, she asked 
me if I did not think you would make a proper pair for 
something better than a dance " 

<« Sir, I don't understand— who are you speaking of. 
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pray ?* inquired his son, in greater oonfasion and agi« 
tation, 

"Come, come, Delaval, don't pretend ignorance. 
Who should K be talking of, except Mrs. Letitia Brans- 
peth and Miss Clavering 1 I always thought when you 
were in India, from what you used to write about her, 
that you were a little smitten witn your general's daugh- 
ter. Weil — well ! another year, and our estates will 
have worked round ; and she will have s^en enough of 
Vanity-fail . and all the nonsense they take girls to now- 
a-days ; and afttrr that she'll settle down into a good 
house-governing wife, like- your dear motlier. So wait 
till we are a little clear, and then you shall put the ques- 
tion We'll go with our six horses on that errand, 1 
can tell you." 

Here, I must beg leave to inform every dashing young 
lover, who may do me the honour of skimming these 
pages, that Sir Everard Fitz Arthur, when he spoke of 
going a courting with six horses, had not the most dis- 
tant idea ot tearing oif in the hack-chaise-Gretna-green- 
styie, tbey suppose. He was very properly thinking 
of the state-coach, and the state-pace of six stately 
grays. 

By the time his father's little harangue was ended, 
the son's face was as white as it had just before been 
red. ^' Be easy, dear sir," he said, in rather a husky 
voice, affectipg composure : " I am never likely to put 
myself in the way of what I might be pretty sure of-*-« 
refusal*- >were I to ask the hand of Miss Clavering. I 
give you my word, I never fancied myself in the least 
smittenrwith her, even in India, where I knew her heart 
had never felt any prepossesaiou. My two visits to 
Lady Henderson's, while she Bod Mrs. Branspeth were 
staying there, were more for her late father's sake than 
her own» highly, almost aiSectionately, as I regard her. 
— I am not given to fall in love, I assure you." (Fitz 
Arthur iigb«d, in spite of himself, as he emphasized the 
words.)—- '^At this moment something of a much 
weightier nature occapies me.-^I own my mind is ex- 
ceedingly disturbed^-^tressed. I wish to ask my fa- 
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ther a question ; and I fear to pain, perplex^ perhaps 
displease. — A person I saw by chance this moming 
^ Fitz Arthur would not go further. 

^< Delaval !" exclaimed the Baronet, holding out his 
hand to him, yet with a deep glow mounting to his very 
brow, " when didst thou ever do any one of these will- 
ingly ? — Speak boy, speak out !-^What is it thou art 
afraid to say, or I am to be afraid of hearing ?" 

The colour deepened on the father's forehead, and 
the son remained silent. The former was the first to 
break the awkward pause; he struck his hand suddenly 
upon the table, exclaiming, ^^ I'll bet my Chloe against 
your whelp there, that Wilhelm has been prating — ^he 
has told you all about Stephen !'' 

Fitz Arthur felt an unaccountable qualm come over 
him — actual sickness : such is the mysterious force of 
mind ! His ashy face presented a striking contrast to 
the crimson colouring of his father's, while replying io 
a smothered tone: *< Wilhelm has not ^explained any 
thing to me, my dearest father ! but I encountered a 
well-dressed man in the walnut-arenue, whose appear- 
ance there, occtipied as he was, in counting notes, made 
me apprehensive that — ^that my father has some pecu- 
nia!ry perplexity still, from which he excludes his son ; 
may I say, a son ready to submit to the mortification of 
knowing no more than that honoured parent chooses to 
tell ; nay, of asking no more, should he be told it must 
be so ; a son that only wishes to be made useful — ^to be 
allowed to stand between his father — and — unnatural 
imposition perhaps I** — (Here Fitz Arthur faltered and 
paused.) *' For your own sake, dear sir;** for my 
young brother's sake '* 

He stopt abruptly, and affectionately pressing his fa- 
ther's hand, held it as affectionately to bis lips. Never 
once did he raise bis eyes to the face he concluded 
niust now be doubly-dyed with the colours of shame. 

" And prithee, Delaval," asked Sir Everard in a mo- 
derately embarrassed tone, which his son could not 
help thinking would have belter honoured his years and 
character had it been more embarrassed, << Where then 
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did you bear, if not from Wilhelm, that this poor mis- 
be^^tten plagued me for money ?" 

Fitz Arthur's e>*'B were now rivetted to the floor. 
" I merely surmised it, sir, from certain mysterious an- 
nouncements ol his visits to you ; from your gracious 
openness to me upon the manner in which you spent 
every part of your income, except certain small sums at 
your banker's." (HJh father's countenance- changed visi- 
blj.) "In God's name, do not think, dear sir, I presume 
to question your right to apply these how and where 
you will ; nay, much, much larger ones. I am ready 
to acknowledge that the person we speak of has a right 
to expect, even to claim, due provision ; but I am 
anxious your feelings should not be imposed upoij, my 
other brothers not injured ; your own too kindly 
heart " 

*• Your of Aer brothers P repeated Sir Everard, in a 
tone of genuine astonishment. *' Why what brothers 
have you besides Hylton and Thomas?*' 

Pitz Arthur looked up : « Is not the man wc talk of, 
my brother ?" 

The ha«ty question could not be recalled ; but hfcs 
father's look had answered it whilst uttering ; and 
overpowered with shame at the indignity his agitated 
spirits had offered that dear parent, Fitz Arthur bent 
his head again upon the honoured hand in silence. 

" Oh, now I understand I now I see !" cried the 
good Baronet, laughing between tears and mirthlulness ; 
then recovering himself with something like a sigh, he 
wrung bis son's hand : « No, my boy ! your old father 
was never such a reprobate as the fellow tiiat made that 
boy's mother what she was when he was born ; I loved 
the pretty girl too well, long before I saw your mother 
though. All the young fellows were in love with her. 
You must have heard Parson Meredith and me talk of 
the beautiful Bell Foster. He and I were not 
friends then — ^though the girl cared for neither of 
us, as it turned out ; and my father would not hear 
of it, — ^Come, my boy, cheer up : don't look down 
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again, now jou find you need not think a shame of jour 

father*" 

There was much in Sir Everard's speech to keep 
Fitz Arthur's eyes still down, though no longer from 
the pious fear of confusing hitn. An intolerable weight 
was at once taken from bis heart; but he was over- 
powered by the sudden sensation of relief. His heart 
swelled ; every thing in the room seemed to turn round 
with him, and he might have fallen, bad not a burst of 
joyful tears relieved him. As his son started from his 
seaty Sir Everard opened his arms : their looks reflect- 
ed each other. Fitz Arthur returned his father's strong 
pressure with one as strong, yet more agitated ; then 
disengaging himself, hurried out of the apartment. 

Will it be wondered at, that the first words he arti- 
culated were addressed in hasty ejaculation to his Fa- 
ther in heaven ? " My God, I thank thee I" fervently 
repeated again and again, was all he was able to say 
for many minutes, while taking a few disordered turns 
up and down the passage- Other words were inade- 
quate to exprass what was passing within him. He 
rejoiced that one so worthless as this Stephen appear- 
ed, was not connected with himself by blood ; he re- 
joiced that his innocent brothers were not to be ex- 
posed to probable disgrace and suffering on this man's 
account: above all, he rejoiced that his father's con- 
science was not burthened with the guilt of seduction. 
He felt too, as if this moment had been the first in his 
life, to show him how much he loved that artless parent. 

After short absence Fitz Arthur rejoined Sir Everard. 
The sunshine of happiness was upon his countenance ; 
it warmed his father's heart. He drew a chair close 
beside him, and affectionately retaking his hand, said, 
'* And who, dear sir, was the father of this man ? who, 
from what you say, I still conclude to be a natural son. 
What are his claims upon us ? — I trust I may now ask 
these questions without impertinence or irreverence." 

The cheerful kindness of the son's voice reassured 
the Baronet. " Wht, to my shame be it spoken," he 
replied, ^< the scapegrace has no claim upon me in the 
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whole world ; and yet I have been fool enough to let 
him get such a head of me somehow, that he has 
drawn 'mj purse dry often; when, on my soul, the 
money ought to have gone to have pushed you on in 
your profession.'' 

"When you tell me who and what he is," said Fitz 
Arthur, " I feel pretty sure I shall not think so." 

Sir Everard shook his head, but resumed : — " His 
father was my last lady's only brother ; as handsome 
and practised a libertine as any going. Poor Bell Fos- 
ter was only a half-pay navy captain's daughter, with 
no money, nor much of a bringing up ; her mother 
being taken off when she was in arms. So a fine man 
of the world, with a red coat into the bargain, was like 
enough to persuade her that there was no use in asking 
his friends' consent. The short and the long is, she 
went off with him under promises he never fulfilled. 
She bore him this son, however ; and her father dying 
of a broken heart six months afterwards, she never 
held up her head again, (so my wife told me,) but fol- 
lowed him to the grave before her child was six 
months' old. I must tell you (to show you the poor 
girl was no hardened sitiner) that from the hour she 
beard of her father's death, she refused to live with 
Major Elliot; went and threw herself and child upon 
the charity of my tender-hearted Nannie ; then, God 
help her! only a girl of sixteen." 

"And could Lady Fitz Arthur at that time be of any 
essential service to her ?" asked Fitz Arthur. 

•^Indeed she was," answered Sir Everard. "She 
interceded with her father for her maintenance ; and 
he, seeing that poor Bell was a true penitent, was only 
too glad to put her out of his son^s way. However, 
as I tellyou, she lived but five or six months after Cap- 
tain Foster's death ; leaving her child a sort of legacy 
to its young aunt. All would have done very well, had 
it not pleased God to remove old Mr. Elliot suddenly ; 
upon which, what could my Nannie do, but try to 
make the Major provide properly for his motherless 
babe ? She got him to do it ; that is, to send him to 
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flcfaool when he was old enough. And she, being too 
fond of this godless brother— dear soft soul that she 
^as ! hushed up the matter ; so that scarcely a crea- 
ture knows here what became of Bell Foster, or whe- 
ther she went away to her ruin or her uprise. My 
Nannie had promised the dying Magdalen that she 
would be a mother to her child ; and I do believe that 
was the reason I found her a single woman at one and 
thirty, when she and 1 first met at Scarborough, above 
fifteen years ago. She would not consent to marry nie, 
till I had given my consent to her going on with seeing 
young Stephen, and helping him now and then at a 

pinch." 

" And this man's father, my dear sir, how did he 
act ?" asked Fitz Arthur, almost foreseeing the sort of 

answer. 

" Why, he had him home from school sometimes 
when he was himselt at home, or had him to the places 
his regiment was quartered at ; setting him no good 
example, you may be sure; and at last he got him a 
commission in some foot regio^ent, without giving him 
money to spend in the way he was used to whenever 
he was in his company. At last. Major Elliot was 
killed in a duel, leaving no will, nor a penny to Ste- 
phen, now nearly eighteen years of age; and after 
that the young man fell upon us." 

"li?!^ dear second mother!" exclaimed Fitz Arthur, 
his eyes filling with tender and grateiiil recollection: 
<<I fear she would think it her duty to continue all his 
fatal indulgences !" 

" Ah, that she did, kind soul !" resumed the artless 
Baronet. "We consulted together; and as the boy 
was an officer, and had got expensive habits, and had 
been left so cruelly in the lurch by him that had taught 
him them, we agreed to make over to him at onee, four 
thousand pounds ; be promising to live upon the in- 
terest of that and his pay together. We did ; but, 
Lord bless us! then came debts of honour, and other 
debts, and promotion. In short, the four thousand 
was run through ; and then it was always begging and 



writings or coming to mj poor easy-bearted wife,, 
looking like his fiUher, and talking like bis father; 
(alwaja respeetful and grateful though,) manj a wo^- 
man's ornament did the dear scul deny herself, un* 
known to me, to get him out of troubles: so when it 
pleased Heaven to take her, I was forced to go on 
something after the same fashion. Then every time 
be applied to me, he vowed it should be the last ; so 
(hat I did not care to say any thing of the matter to any 
one, for fear of disgracing him, and ripping up the old 
grievance of his father's bad behaviour. Besides, he 
always takes me uaawares. However, I begin to be^ 
quite wearied out now ; that is, I think he is growing* 
too much for me to manage by himself: yet I am so 
afraid of younger blood taking tire!" 

*< If you fear that I should get into a quarrel with this 
man, my dear father." said Fitz Arthur, '< dismiss the 
idea. I feel now, what I must eVer feel on the subject ; 
something much stronger, yet quieter than anger — 
indignation at the base ingratitude and cowardice of the 
profligate !" Fitz Arthur spoke with an enei^ and 
sternness unusual to liim ; hastening to quell the emo- 
tion which, in spite of his belief to the contrary, was 
fast kindling into wrath, as he thought of his credulous 
father's loug harassment of spirit, in consequence of this 
reprobate's exactions; he added temperately, "Pray 
tell me, dear sir, what brought him here to-day." 

" Why, to get moie money, to be sure," replied Sir 
Everard, with a half groan. " Twelve months ago he 
sold out of the army, and embarked in some business, 
and now he is a bankrupt ; has had a roguish. partner, 
or an unfortunate speculation — I don't clearly under- 
stand which — but he came to beg a sum to fi( him out 
for the West Indies, where he says he has a lucrative 
situation offered him ; and that if once he and his wife 
were settled there, they would be sure of a good pro- 
vision." 

Fitz Arthur shook his head expressively. Sir Eve- 
rard went on : — <* I do assure you Delaval, I was* high 
and hard with him this time ; I told him roundly that I 
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did not believe one word he said, and that I should give 
him the money, because i never meant to give him any 
more while i had breath : for I had outrun myself so 
scandalously by such fooleries, that my sons were like 
to be beggars for it all the days of their lives , and that 
now you were come home, I was turning over a new 
leaf, and never meant to spend a penny after this without 
having your good will with it/' 

Fitz Arthur continued in serious thought for some 
moments after Sir Everard ceased speaking, then said, 
some^yhat hastily, '* I should like to see and talk with 
this man — I must do so.** 

" You, Delaval !** exclaimed his father : " by my 
word, that was what made me so shy of telling you the 
matter I knew you would run over all my folly in it, 
and be for taking it up hotly with this poornever-do-good. 
—You men of the sword are forced to dd so, they say. 
But is not one dear bov in the church yard enough for a 
father Delaval ?" 

'* My dear father !" was all that Pitz Arthur could 
say in reply. The mention of his brother, from lips 
that rarely trusted themselves with Hed worth's name, 
went to his heart. He saw tears on Sir Everard's 
cheek, and he turned away his head ; accompanying 
the respectful movement with a pressure of the hand, 
.-CX})ressive of tenderest sympathy. 

When the father and son had recovered themselves, 
the latter explained his purposes so fully and tem- 
perately to the loriper, and so thoroughly con- 
vinced him, that instead of wishing to shame and irri- 
tate the person in question, he was desirou^ only of 
ascertaining his future means of subsistence, and ridding 
themselves of contina^^d imposition ; that Sir Everard, 
entering more into detail of Stephen's proceedings, gave 
his son the satisfaction of being certain that he had 
clues to discover all his frauds, and grounds for threat- 
ening him with punishment, should he resUt following 
any course his injured friends might counsel him to 
pursue. There was so much to blame, or rather to 
deplore, in the conduct of Stephen's patrons, that can- 
dour acknowledged the youth's extravagances and vices 
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might be fairly attributed to their weak inJnlgence; and 
as such, ought not to.be severely dealt with in the man, 
though they must be resolutely. And for those inju- 
dicious patrons too, Fitz Arthur found excuses in the 
youth and inexperience and natural partiality of Elliot's 
sister ; in his father's recollection of an early love, and 
indulgent fondness for his last wife. Both had acted 
to the best of their judgment ; and if blame were to be 
aii^rded, it was not to be given to either of them. 

Never does the awful denunciation, contained in the 
second *commandme'»t, appear so vStrictly fulfilled as in 
the case of ihe^itimate children ! They come into the 
world without orher inheritance than that of shame and 
dependence ; they are claimed by none — owned by 
none ; they want the first incentive to every generous 
affection, namely, a respectable and fostering home ; 
they live without example of good ; and those who gave 
them being, however their remorseful hearts may yearn 
after virtue, dare not enforce its practice by precept 
alone. 

Illegitimate children, therefore, have neither family 
bond, family character, family comfort, to lay waste by 
their excesses ; and untaught to dread offending our 
Father in heaven, what feeling is to restrain them from 
Selfish gratifications ! The very first institutions of 
society (those of the married stat<',) are armed against 
them ; outlawing them from name and property. How 
then are the godless among these unfortunate persons, 
to help hating such institutions ? 

These, and other apologies of general application for 
the son of Major Elliot, and others due to the youth's 
particular circumstances, tempered, in the just mind 
of Captain Fitz Arthur, as it arose, that stroiu? indigna- 
tion which wouM otherwise have rendered it impossible 
(or him to have met, vcith perfect self-command, the man 
who had taken such cowardly advantage of his father's 
best feelings. 

He was softened also by the pleasure he felt on an- 
other score. Never had he beheld his father's amiable 
heart placed in a more favourable light. With the judg* 
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ment displayed, he would have nothing to do: the ac- 
tuating motives were purely henevolent. There was 
less weakness and more goodness in the whole affair 
than Fitz Arthur had given his father credit for, in his 
first view ; and that the concealment which had afflicted 
him, arose, not from guilty consciousness in Sir Eve* 
rard, but from the dread of personal danger to his soi^ 
was a joy irom which there was no drawback. 

In the fulness of all these sacred and sweet emotions. 
Fitz Arthur disc^usHcd now his own future purposes. 
Sir Everard's eyes ran over, when he found that his son 
would voluntarily renounce the profession in which he 
had acquired a high reputation, and was still partial to, 
for the .<aake of bris^htening his remaining years. 

** Then I am propped up for life !" he exclaimed. 
<' God knows, I often feel that I am a child still, and 
not fit to be trusted to walk alone : any smoothed- 
tongued swindler can come over me. I wish it had 
pleased the Lord to have given me a little more sense 
among the rest of the good things he gave, and 1 have 
made away with, for want of it !" 

<' Dearest father !^' said Fitz Arthur, fondly pressing 
the hand he took, with even more than his usual reve- 
rence, " you do not want more of any quality ; you 
only require a little less of heart. Yet I do not think 
there is* son or servant of yours that would barter the 
last for the first So let us be content with our allot- 
ments, and simply stand to our guard, for the time to 
come." 

*' 1 Hhould have told you all about this business long 
ago," resumed Sir Eveiard, " but the fellow was cun- 
ning enough to keep me up to the secret plan, by hints 
of his own hot temper, and your probable' reproaches 
for what he had got out of me And indeed he pro- 
mised so faithfully never to trouble me again, after these 
last hundreds, ttiat 1 was fain to believe you need never 
be vexed by knowing the fool I had been so l<mg. To 
be sure he has i&ot money enough out of me under di- 
vers pretences." 

Fitz Arthur was aware that his father's great error 
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had beeD laegfectiiig to see that his bounty was actually 
applied to the purpose (or which it was said to be re- 
quired. Had Sir Kverard exerted himself more ac- 
tively^ and rather sought a respectable mode of earn- 
ing his own maintenance for Stephen, than supplied his 
immediate want;* on every occasion, the man migh^at 
last have been established in something useful and gain- 
ful. As it was, it appeared too likely that, habituated 
to live upon begging, he was even now about to waste 
the money just obtained, instead of applying it to a per- 
manent settlement for himself and his wife. 

It was in this belief that Fitz Arthur felt called upon 
to take a personal share in so painful a business. He 
found the roan had a wife ; they might have children : 
if so, compassion called for his interA^r^nce, in addition 
to the duty he owed his own family ; and to preserve 
their future security, was a sacred obligation. 

Whilst considering the char^ter and conduct of the 
person in question, he was t<9 candid to fail of per- 
ceiving^ that the root of all the mischief lay in Major 
Elliot's heedless ctioice of a profession for his son. 
Having deprived him, by his very birth, of all the rights 
and privileges, and reflected respectability of a gentle- 
man, he ought not to have put him into a situation, 
where devoid of these, the youth must try to make an- 
other sort of consequence for himself; namely, that of 
freer expenditure than better-born associates. 

A parent in such circumstances, has no reasonable 
ground for expecting his son to be that prodigy of spon- 
taneous excellence, which teaches how to seek dis- 
tinction hf nobler and worthier paths. 

The just and generous nature which was now medi- 
tating over this mass of misery and criminality, felt the 
moderating influence of such reflections act upon his 
own feelings ; and he hoped that, by treating Stephen's 
past actions with merciful leniency, he might the easier 
induce him to wish and to will a different aourse here- 
after. 

Mr. Stephen's haunts were in London. Thither Fits^ 
Arthur informed his father he should, with his leave^ re^ 

17* 
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pair immediately. The bosinefls ef quitting the arnrf 
would be (juicker got through there than in Northum- 
berland ; and with part of the money he might receive 
for hb commission, he inwardly determined, if aeed 
were, and the man's assurances justified it, to speed his 
settlement iit some permanent way of providing for a 
family. 

Neither love nor marriage were again mentioned by 
father or son. When the Captain's horse was an- 
nounced (which he meant to ride to Hazeldean, that 
•Abbot miirht have a conveyance back,) they parted. 
The heart of one sadly sure, that to think of either love 
or marriage in his case was desperate ; since every gui- 
nea that came to him seemed so strangely to make 
wings for itself, the moment it reached his hand : the 
other's state of mirid sweet and tranquil ; he saw sun- 
shine on the surface of his beloved Delaval, and he 
i2^essed not that ^ 

" The stretim ran tn coldness and darkness bolow.'- 



CHAPTER VI If. 

> 

HorroRiA first heard of Fitz Arthur's journey, at 
ber second home, ajt Hazeldean, where she went to 
spend a long day with Mrs. Preston, whilst the Miss 
Prestons went somewhere else. She was busily 
making up one o( her plain-ditessing friend's lawn caps, 
when the latter took occasion to revert to the good- 
natured jests which had followed Captain Fitz Arthur*** 
departure from her house a few days before. She did 
not herself spare Honoria upon the subject of her af- 
fected indifference to her favourite. 

Our naughty heroine defended herself as well as she 
was able ; jet maintaining her actual indifference to 
Fitz Arthur's preference, in spite of a<^ertain exube- 
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rant pteBsure, of which she really feit ashamed^ and 
which might haye told her she did not iu trutb set so 
lightly by his affection as she idly fancied. Mrs. Pres- 
ton (pressed the subject more seriously; youching for 
the depth and sincerity of her fayourite's sentiments. 

Honoris did not choose to let the seriousness con« 
tinue: — "Well, wellP she cried, laughini^r, though she 
blushed, ^* he won't die of it, you see, since he can go 
hither and thither, at will, without coming to say good 
bye, or with your leave ; he's a mighty cavalier, careless 
sort oi a lover, — if he be- one, which 1 doubt. I tell 
yoU) Captam Fitz Arthur is not the sort of man to feel 
a profound, absorbmg passion, such as one reads of, 
and wishes for. I am dying to inspire such a passion: 
for all my swains, hitherto, have been either so silly 
with their constancy, or so easily consoled by their 
strong sense, that I am determined to look out for a 
genius. Genius and ^reat se^^bility are inseparable: 
and 1 would as soon build my hAuQ beside a standing 
pool as marry a man without all the fine sensibilities. 
No, no. Captain Fitz Arthur is far too rational and 
self-commanded to suit me. Do you think 1 could 
ever make myself wretched about Captain Fitz Arthur ? 
He is so straight forward and undisguised ; so sure, 
too, never to do any thing wrong or foolish, — 'that it 
is quite hopeless to think of agitation on his account. 
Now don't you think that living all one's life with him 
would be like reading a good book ? I should go to 
sleep over it ?" 

" Wicked girl ! wicked girl I'* repeated Mrs. Pres- 
ton, smartly tapping her cheek. " I know you don't 
mean half this nonsense to be taken seriously. No- 
body reads more go6d books than yourself, or would 
be half as angry to hear good books huffed. I believe 
you are using poor Delaval after the same fashion^ 
flouting him with your saucy lips, and wrapping him. 
up in your heart." 

" Indeed, indeed, dear Mrs. Preston," replied Hono- 
ria, with instant earnestness, " if I know my own feel- 
ings, tbis is myopinioikof Captain Fitz Arthur: — 
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kis heart I think one of the beHt in the fforld,— his 
mind of the first order of merely rational minds, (for 
1 doubt if he has much imaginatioiii^ — ^his priiiciples, a 
rock, — his temper, as sweet a^ your own, — his fortune, 
far superior to what a portionless girl like uie should 
pretend to, — his person, as God made it !" 

"You little scornfol, good-for-nothing*' — interrupted 
Mrs. Preston, beating her again half in earnest ; — for 
the shniggei-up j>houlder and drawn-doivn lip of 
Honoria marked her estimate of Captain Fitz Arthur's 
pretensions to manly beauty : — " VVh} , I vow to Hea- 
ven he is considered a very handsome man by every 
body but yourself. II you have any quarrel with his 
features, tell me where you will see such a counte- 
nance, or eyes with half the sense, and sv^ceetnesd, and 
nobleness of his ?'' 

" Well, ril grant you he has an amiable, benevolent 
face ; certainly 1 woui^ run to it for protection in a 
crowd, — if I saw no olher !" Honoria laughed at her 
own bull, and her materQal friend resumed^:—" 1 am 
glad you have the grace to own this. His figure, per- 
haps, you will have a fling at !" 

'^^No, no, 1 leave his figure standing ;" answered our 
heroine^ her spirits rising ; ^^abiiting a certain military 
swing and cadence of step ; a sort of sway of the body 
and^toss of the head, every now and then, as if 
balancing the long feather, 1 presume he wears in his 
bat when cap-4-pied in gatrison ; he is very tolerable 
in point of figure. I never should have found that out 
by myself> though ; it was one ot the Lady Lumleys' 
admiration of him at his own ball, which I overheard, 
that made me take a good look at him ; and then 1 
saw that he was really /ait a peindre^ or H hommassey as 
Bella would say." 

Mrs. Preston, protesting against the use of French 
words, smilingly noticed what had preceded them. 
^' Well ! I see no reason for my favourite to despair 
yet : if you were going to marry Captain Fitz Arthur 
to-morrow, you could not have said more to prove he 
waa to your taste. Cbarming countenance ! fin^^iu'e ! 
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the best heart, senie, principle, and temper in the 
world I I donH see what you could have said more I** 
and in the singleness of her own good heart, Mrs. 
Preston actually thought what she said. 

Honoria cut her beneyolent. pleasure short, by ex- 
claiming, — << Oh, my dear Mrs. Preston, have I told 
you I think him perfect in manly grace and beauty, 
with the light of genius in every look ? Have I praif^ed 
hira for talents and accomplishments that makt* him 
the envy of one half of the world, and the admiration 
of the other? Have I said a single word of his 
eloquence-charm — ^fire — sensibdity — subduing sensi- 
bility ?'' 

*** Mercy, my dear I you would have me think you 
Diad !" was Mrs. Preston's artless exclamation : '* We 
read of such things* an alUarcomplished Lovelaces, that 
d«*88 themselves up, too, into Adonises; hut your sterling 
good men are too biiHy with the work and worry of 
ftis hard-goihg world, to have time tor learning to cut 
capers like a figure-dancer, or to play on as many in- 
struments as the band of a reRimmt.'' ^ 

** I know that, dearest Mrs. Preston,'* cried Honoria; 
^'and that is precisely the reaHon why I insist upon 
genius in the man I am to marry. Genius ia in<$pira- 
tion, — intuition ! A man of universal genius has a talent 
for poetry, painting, and music bom with him ; so he 
requires no time to learn these divine arts. Give me 
genius, and t care not il I must live in a desert island 
with the possessor of it.'' 

"Ot>, my child, how little do you know yourself!" 
exclaimed the excellent Mrs. Preston ; '^ you are too 
kind, too dear to many, to bear living only for one. I 
am mistaken if you could be happy without trying to 
make scores happy too. What power you would have 
if you Wjere the mistress of Arthur's Oourt. Good 
Sir Bverard doting on you so ! Poor Hylton so lond of 
you ! The dear Captain's heart so readv to outrun 
yours in ever\ thing that is kind, and good, and gra- 
cious ! O, if I shall live to see that day !" Mrs. 
Preston's large benign eyes were floating in delightfiil 
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tears as she spoke, aod her voice was fall of motherly 
emotion. 

Honoria was. afraid of infection j and rallying her 
spirits, she said gayly, — ** Now why will you try to talk 
me into tailing^ violf ntly in love with — beine the mistress 
oi Arthur's Court i For, to say truth, the old house is 
more exactly to my Uncy than th> heir himself." 

"Gk ydu ij! one, foolish wronghead!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Preston, gettins: vt* xed for her favourite, and 
wishing to pique Honoria a very little : «* 1 believe you 
are right to stop me : 1 ought not to v^ish you should 
li. e ('aptaiu Fitz \rthur ; since I am lather led to 
think he is seriously endeavouring to prevent this affec- 
tion from getting the better of him. If his father has 
really involved the estates, as people sa\ he has, in truth 
it would be almost impossible for poor Uelavalto marry 
without adding to the family troubles. However, this 
I will say lor him, at any rate, — von may go all over 
the world, and never meet with such another heart." 

'* Why, then, after my pilgrimdge is ovi-r," said Ho- 
noria lightly, '' V\\ come bar ^ and take it." 

*" And do you fancy it will stav ifnd wait for you, 
saucebox?" asked the stilh rustic widow of Dr. 
Preston 

** O, if a man's love cannot stand a <e w years' trials 
it i« sorry stuff indeed. What water-gruel happiness 
must follow the marrying such a person !" 

** Get you fione, J say, for a piovt>king, high-flown 
girl, that you are !" cried Mrs, Preston, flmging back 
Honoria'8 arms Ironi the uerk she was going to encir- 
cle in girlish playtulness and secuiitv of being loved. 
Mrs, Preston's benevolent countenance was red with 
the only sort of anger she could ever feel ; that which 
boils up and sinks with the blood colouring the cheek. 
She tried to turn away; but Honoria foiced herself 
upon her breast, cryinar out, — *' Only forgive my flip- 
pancy, dear, dear Mamma Preston, and I'll never jest 
again at your darling Delavai." 

The endearing tone, the silver sweetness of the voice 
itself, the fond cares? which accompanied theoi, and 
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the very voathfal face looking tip in that of Mrs. Pres- 
ton's, were not to be resisted. She pressed Honoris 
to her brea^it, repeatinfi^) ** There, there! you are my 
own good chOd again." 

Ere she could resume the subject, which she now 
hoped to treat with better success and more serious* 
ness, Mrs. Preston's plain-liveried servant opened the 
door, announcing with the same breath, '^ Mrs. and 
Miss Matilda Shafto," and '< Colonel Mason." 

The latter wa* a well-drilled elderly soldier, com- 
manding an infantry regiment quartered in the county. 

Every thing about Colonel Mason was as thorough- 
ly disciplined as himself. His belt, boots, queue, 
curls, had a more regimental air than those of any 
other officer. His black ^ stock kept his head more 
stiffly in the air : his doe-skin gloves held his fingers 
more firmly. separate : be strode up to his best fri(*nd as 
if be were advancing to meet an enemy; but, as he 
made the advance with that old-fashioned politesse 
which we are told caused one of our great command* 
ers to take off his hat on the field, and apologize to his 
adversary for his future proceedings, the manner was ra- 
ther gallant than aJanning The Colonel b^ing known 16 
have risen by merit alone, and to live upon his pay, was 
suffered to go at large through the county, without 
springes being set for him, or fear of his decoying any 
of its fair inhabitatjts to his quarters. 

Colonel Mason was ir»ost felicitously plain and agree- 
able, and of such a iietermined age, that young ladies 
neUed him purses, made him gorget-roses, invited him 
to sit by them, engaged him on their side in all their little 
causes, and openly qiiarreUed about his attfrtCtions be- 
fore his face, with the most perfect security. He was 
the ally of the young men, and the escort of their fair 
sisters; he kept fathers and mothers in good humour by 
playing at card's, or listening to stories; he brought gos- 
sip for maiden aunts, and sugar-plum? for little children; 
promoted parties; patronized strolling actors ; lent his 
regimental band to help on a ball or a breakfast ; man- 
aged to get persons asked where they had not previously 
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Tiaited ; contrived accidental meetings between adml* 
tevB and their admired ; in short, did all mannerof good* 
natured things, without ostentation ; and made every one 
his friend without meanness. ^ 

Colonel Mason was neither a yoong man, nor a 
rich man, nor a clever man, nor an amusing man, nor a 
marryifag man, — ^he was simply a cheerful man, of an 
obliging disposition, and, as such, he was a popular man. 

As the Colonel did not belong to Mrs. Shafto, he 
kept politely in the rear, till that iady had gone through 
her usual evolutions of smile, curtsey, and caress, and 
was fairly seated:, he then actvanced boldly into the mid- 
dle of iMrs Preston's sunny parlour, bowing his neatly" 
powdered head, and showing a set of teeth that would 
have been called fine in a handsome mouth. 

^< Madam," he said, 'M am here to givb you the ear- 
liest intelligence against myself, that you may make dis- 
positions accordingly. Some of my youngsters having 
nothin(^ better to do, and finding the races are not to 
be this year, are going to run their hornes on thfe Cuth- 
bert Frli a fortnight hence; by way of excuse, I believe, 
for giving you ladies a collation and a dance afterwards; 
and they want to occupy your meadow, there, with their 
temporary dancing-room. I have told the foolish lads 
that they have just bit upon a scheme to lost both their 
money and their hearts on the same day, bur they ivill 
hear nothing against their fancy. So raa) 1 cetition lor 
the loan of youi field, and the pleasure ol your, and the 
Miss Preston.>' company on this great occasion t^ 

Mrs. Preston lost not a moment in granting one of the 
requests. Mrs. Shatto courteously coinphmented the 
Colonel upon the gallantry of his officers ; then inquired 
who were expected at their entertainment. 

Nature having kindly enabled Colonel Mason to make 
the most of his white teeth, he now smiled again from 
end to end of his bronzed visage, while he replied, " Mrs. 
and the Miss Shattos,- we hope; and the rest of our 
hospitable friends in the county. Miss O'Hara," he 
continued, tumibg to our heroine, ^< I have not the 
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honour of knowing Mrs. Mereditb) but I hope y(m will 
condescend to grace — ^ 

Mrs. Preston^ st^eing Honoria's colour heighten, as it 
always did when her aunt was alluded to before M^. 
Shaftos hastened to answer for her : ^^ I will take care 
to secure you Miss O'Hara's countenance ; — her friends 
of St. Cuthbert's, or at Arthur's Court, will be too glad 
to bring her to your gala ; — so you may spare me and 
my daughters. We shall be at Harrowgate then, 1 am 
sorry to say, and must positively go away a week before 
your races, as we regularly meet a sister of Dr. Pres- 
ton's there, and cannot make any excuse.** 

Caionel Mason expressed sincere concern for the 
loss, and sincere pleasure for the grace announced by 
this sentence. Honoria, in compliance with his re- 
peated entreaty, allowed him to expect her, either in 
the suite of Mrs. Fothergill, or in company with the 
Miss Mulcasters. 

Mrs. Shafto, by way of hiding her own spleen, and 
raising that of the girl she bad grown to hate, began 
to enumerate, with affected concern, the names of 
many agreeable men who would loose the pleasure 
of these new race^* by absence from the country. 
Among them she included Captain Fitz Arthur and 
Major Stanhope. 

<^ Madam, I beg your pardon,^' said the polite Colo- 
nel, — " we have indeed to regret Captain Fitz Arthur's 
absence, but Major Stanhope will be here ; he has let 
the party he came down with go back without him, and 
has got a fresh leave. I do not presume to guess what 
bright eyes detain him from his duty :" the Colonel 
glanced significantly at Honoria, whose effects upon 
Major Stanhope he had noticed when in its fullest force 
at Arthufs Court. 

" The Major is very guarded, then," observed Mrs. 
Shafto, glancing in her turn at her daughter's raw-paste 
face, which coidd not colour up on a signal, but which 
went very respectably thmugh certain movements 
meant to indicate modest consciousness. '^ He never 
affords one an opportunity of guessing at his fair de- 
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tainer, — ^fop he seldom talks of any of our pretty neigh* 
hours, when be is so good as to lounge away a morning 
at Shafto Place. It is really vastly good of Major Stan- 
hope to ride seven or eight miles to visit us. We are 
so very stupid just now, — ^nothing going on, — ^not a 
creature with us ! Indeed, Major Stanhope is the best 
bred young man of my acquaintance." 

The complaisant Colonel could only bow and smile 
in civil acquiescence, as the merits of the lady's ac- 
quaintance were best known to herself. He was even 
so considerate as not to set her right in her evident 
mistake about the number of Major Stanhope's visits, 
— ^the mistake being in favour of the young officer's 
gallantry, if not of his taste. 

Mrs. Shafto continued, — « Major Stanhope did talk 
of driving over some Sunday to go to church with as, 
to see the old monuments^ and the curious tower, — 
but somehow he did not come. Had he ever heard 
Mr. Meredith preach, I am sure he would not have con- 
tinued to think there was no temptation there." Mrs. 
Shafto's half-condescending, half-insulting bow to our 
heroine, was neither unmarked nor unfelt; — yet its 
meaning could not wound one indifferent to the 
Major. Startled by her coolness, into the apprehen- 
sion of a perfect understanding between the two objects 
of her present manoeuvre, Mrs. Shafto added, with the 
tone of a question, " I do not think the Major is per- 
sonally acquainted with our worthy rector ?" 

Honoria had no right to suppose the question in- 
tended for her .; and she kept silent. Mrs. Preston 
was obliged to satisfy her guest's curiosity, by herself 
putting the direct question to her young friend. Ho- 
noria calmly replied, — "Major Stanhope does not visit 
at my uncle's ;" — and by the composure with which 
she avowed what Mrs. Shafto thought must be a morti- 
fying fact, excited another set of uneasy feelings in 
that lady. Miss O'Hara, she concluded, must have 
designs upon Captain Fitz Arthur. She was deter- 
mined to frustrate them. 

Mrs. Shafto had shrewdness to perceive^ and adroit- 
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nesd enough to gather from her intercourse yid Mrs. 
Meredith, that pride had a great share in th^^mposi- 
tion of the Irish orphan : nothing was so likely to sue* 
ceed, therefore, as piquing that pride. She suddenly 
changed the sobjecty by asking the Colonel if he had 
heard that Captain Fitz Arthur ivas going to quit the 
army? adding, the report must delight all the young 
ladies who bad designs upon his hand ; lajing a marked 
emphasis on the last word. 

*^ His heart, I think you must mean,'' observed Mr)». 
Preston, with benevolent reproof. 

''Pardon me, my dear madam,'' resumed Mrs. 
Shafto, who never failed to mark the original disparity 
between their ranks, by assuming an air of studied con- 
descension ; ^* 1 believe if the rich hand is obtained 
now-a-dnys, the heart may be dispensed with. I mean 
where young women are without fortune, and unhap- 
pily taken out of their proper sphere to mix with per- 
sons above their condition. Such girls contract tastes 
and habits which they can only continue to indulge by 
securing a good establishment; they naturally, there- 
fore,—" 

Mrs. Preston interrupted the cruel venom of this 
speech, by remarking, *' That she thanked Heaven she 
was unacquainted with any young women to whom 
this description could be applied ; so she supposed 
Captain Fitz Arthur was not in great danger, since his 
fair enemies must be too distant to carry on their mea- 
sures very eflfectlvely !" 

Honoria, against 0iom all Mrs. Shafto's spleen was 
directed, would not have discovered its exact meaning, 
but for her zealous friend's quicker perception. See- 
ing Mrs. Preston's colour rise, hers rose too ; for now 
she caught the intended affront: and, while turning 
the full light of her eyes Upon the offender, she gave 
her in one look the whole weight of her indignation. 

Honoria had no mean faults, — all hers were of 
greater magnitude : she laughed at the Miss Shaftos' 
supercilious glances on her simple dress, and her pat- 
tetCd and nmbrelMd walk to church on wet Sundays ; 
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but she^uid not brook the insult of being almost taxed 
with designs upon a man, merely because he was 
richer than herself. Pride was roused by such suspi- 
cion — delicacy wounded ; — at the moment, it must be 
confessed, she wished, with her whole heart, that Cap- 
tain Fitz Arthur might offer her his hand, that afae 
might have the haughty satisfaction of knowing she 
had refused him. 

Mrs. Shafto's malice had fully succeeded : it had 
stifled justice, generosity, tenderness for others ^-^it 
had completely given the victory to self, in a young 
breast, hitherto filled solely by kind affections ; it had 
made Honoria, for the time, unworthy of the love she 
was anxious to have avowed, only that she m%bt reject 
it. Such is the direful power of one human being over 
another ! The evil purposer finds his instruuients — 
frailties and passions — within the bosom of his victim : 
if he knows to wield them skilfully, his success is sure ; 
— at least over those who have not yet learned to 
^' watch and psay unceasingly." 

Mrs. Shafto, satisfied of triumph, merely smiled 
her unsatisfactory reply to Mrs. Preston's simple de* 
fence of her covertly-attacked young friend; while 
Colonel Mason, not at all in the secret of this little 
skirmish, renewed the subject of Captain Fitz Arthur's 
intention to quit the army; expressing great doubts 
of the report being true ; and lamenting it, if it were 
so, with all the energy of military eloquence and ar- 
dour. 

In Colonel Mason's eyes thfFe was no profession 
worthy of a man except that of arms ; nobody was, in 
his opinion, fit to live, that was not eager to die. Having 
neither father nor mother, brothers nor sisters, wife 
nor children, houses nor land, nor other dependents 
than his soldiers ; nor live stock except his horse ; ' he 
could not understand the possibility of balancing any 
number of inferior duties against the paramount one of 
obeying his king and serving his country. He, there- 
fore, after having duly descanted upon the duties and 
honour of a soldier, decidedlft refused crediting the 
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report of Captain Fitz Arthur's desertion from that 
dignified character; and, most unluckily, turning to 
Honoria and Miss Matilda Sbafto, who had hitherto 
performed the parts of mutes, inquired \rhat the young 
ladies thought upon the subject. 

" O, I am of Mamma's opinion of course,^' answer- 
ed Miss Matilda ; forgetting that the two last words 
were an aside. Honoria's feelings were yet in rebel- 
lion ; aad thinking of poor Fitz Arthur only as Mrs. 
Shafto's relation, she said hastily, — ** I believe it is con- 
sidered wrong in a man to quit the army while he is 
young, and his country at war — so I am really sorry 
to find Captain Fitz Arthur is going to do so." 

Whether Miss O'Hara did or did not care as little 
for Captain Fitz Arthur as the indifference with which 
she spoke implied, was nothing to Mrs. Shafto ; it was 
enough for the latter lady that Honoria was piqued 
into an open censure of her loTcr's conduct, and avowed 
her credence of the report. She coolly resumed : 
** A bit of news l heard yesterday may perhaps have 
bad something to do with this matter. That odd Mrs. 
Letitta Bronspeth of Aylecliffe Castle died last month 
at Bath, and has left all her property to that Miss Cla* 
vering, who was the Beauty at Arthur's Court on Sir 
Everard's birth-day." 

" And we are to understand from this—?" questioned 
Colonel Mason, inclining the ram-rod perpendicular of 
bis belted body towards the speaker, with serious 
attention. 

^Positively nothing further, upon my authority, my 
good sir," exclaimed Mrs: Shafto, <<than that Captain 
Fitz Arthur was Miss Clavering's father's aid-de-camp 
in India ; that she was then a fascinating girl of sixteen, 
too young for any thing more serious than losing her 
own heart, perhaps, and winning another person's un- 
consciously, and that she is now a charming young 
woman, nearly twenty-one, her own mistress, with 
enormous estates, not a hundred miles from Arthur's 
Court." 

<<Well I if these are the Captain?s views, I wish him 

18* . 
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success V* said the Colonel^ stiffly resuming his perpen- 
dicular ; ' '* but I had rather that the gallant fellow, who 
distinguished himself so finely at the Pass of^Tappore, 
and the battle of the Black Rocks, preferred the honour ^ 
of the British arms, to a wife and a castle." 

*fiAj dear sir !'' cried Mrs. Shafto, imploringly, 
<<you must not quote me as speaking officially on this 
subject. I canU speak positively, tor I won't koow 
anything. I merely put two and two together, Hke 
other folks. I confess I wish the thing, because we 
all know how sadly Sir Everard has hampered himself 
by bis excessiTe liberality and carelessness. I know 
Captain Fitz Arthur's high notions of duty will lead 
him to look for fortune in a wife, that he may repair 
the family property ; he has such fine principles, tbi^ I 
am sure he would never think of consulting inclination 
in such an important concern as marriage." 

Honoria actually stared at this extraordinary com- 
mendation: but as it was purely, a stare of astonish- 
ment, Mrs. Shafto went calmly on detailing her notions 
of duty and virtue ; — ^notions so worldly, so heartless, 
so entirely the result of a life devoted to appearances, 
and of feelings callous to ev;^y natural enjoyment, that 
even Mrs. Preston's indulgent nature could no ionger 
afford her a silent hearing ; and by frequently breaking 
in upon the picture, she succeeded finally in driving her 
away. 

Colonel Mason remained awhile to talk over the pro- 
jected races: he was induced to stay to dinner; other 
visitants dropt in towards the evening ; so that Honoria 
escaped the renewal g( a subject she was but iU-in* 
clined to converse upon, the passion and merits of 
Captain Fitz Arthur, and returned home more indig- 
nant at Mrs. Shafto, and more disdainful of becoming 
connected with her through Fitz Arthur's means than 
she had ever before been conscious of. 
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CHAPTER IX. ' 

Caftain FitB Arthur's absence was proloftged nearly 
four weeks : durii^ that period much had occurred in 
Ae little world of Edenfell. 

A raofit decided friendship had taken place between 
our heroine and Miss Jane Mulcaster; it had proceed- 
ed to such lengths, that the former, after spending se- 
veral days at St. Cuthberts, was invited to come again, 
and 6pend weeks, before the dean went thence, to keep 
what was called his residence in the cathedral city, to 
vThieb biB deanery belonged. 

Tba friendship, however, was yet, principally on the 
side of Jane : that is, she was tlie person to teU all the 
Ktte secrets > to ask advice ; claim sympathy ; and 
haunt the privacy of the other. Honoria's character 
was Oil too great a scale to have petty secrets to com- 
muBtcate, so she confided nothing : but Jane's affection- 
ate, generous spirit, grew so fast upon her liking, that 
she was never wearied by her visitations. 

Jane was now in love and in difficulties ;^her swain 
waa m the army ; and papa always wished his daogh- 
ters to marry clergymen, since his only son declined 
going into the church : — therefore, she was afraid of 
giving Major Stanhope leave to propose for her, — yet, 
he wa» so tery much attached to Aer, and she did care a 
lUde for him. Her first confessiotifr did not exceed 
this moderate description of regard : — then, she eared a 
great deal; at length, she came to own, that she felt she 
shoudd never core for any body else. 

HMajor Stanhope," exclaims a fair reader, **why he 
is in love with the heroine ?* I beg leave to answer he 
was; or rather, he was struck a little, not penetrated : 
he was checked on the threshold of a sudden fancy> 
by thiU mixture of mauvaise honte^ and that delicate 
aversion to coarse-mannered connexions, which had 
enabled Mrs. Shafto to succeed, while dktiring bis at- 
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tention to Miss O'Hara's ai-brcd aunt, and boldly taxing 
him with his admiration of the young lady herself. 

Jane Mulcaster having witnessed Mrs. Shaflo s ma- 
noeuvres at thi ball, and heard her malicious remarks 
since then, was determined to render these stratagems 
abortive, by winning the lover back for the portionless 
and deserving orphan. Major Stanhope was slightly 
known to her brother, and her brother was as eager 
to spite Mrs. Shafto, as she was to elevate her new 
friend ; so a greater degree of intimacy was easily 

brought about. -. r i 

Fortune favoured the scheme, it appeared ; tor the 

, Hunt was in their immediate neighbourhood, 

by which means the Major was what she termed easily 
come-at-able. For the honeur of my own sex it must 
be averred, that never were intentions purer, or zeal 
more disinterested, than Jane Mulcaster's, when she 
began to put them into action. Major Stanhope was 
asked to St. Cuthberts, and he came ; came frequently : 
the innocent girl flew at bim with honest warmth for 
Miss O'Hara's sake ; she talked to bim of Miss O'Hara 
— she invited Miss O'Hara to St. Cuthberts: never 
was benevolence purer ! 

But as it often happens, a young lady talks to a man 
of another young lady till she makes him in love with 
herself : and sometimes she talks away her own heart 
meanwhile. 

So it happened in the present instance. Stanhope 
' had natural good sense, and sounder notions than. most 
men have at his age, of what qualities in a woman are 
likely to render the happiness of the married state per- 
manent : he had the blessing of a valuable mother, ami 
from her he learnt to estimate the female character : 
his heart was impressible ; his impressions from beauty 
vivid ; he first admired, and then loved Jane Mulcaster. 

Her generous zeal in the cause of Honor O'Hara 
was too ill-disguised by her artless attempts at careless 
commendation, not to glare in his eyes. At first he 
laughed at it to himself, and turned it aside ; th^i lis- 
tened for the sake of hearing what it was that Jane 
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M ulcaster thooglit roost worthy of praise. By audi 
means he acquired a light by which to examiae her 
character in torn, k stood the test of such examina- 
tion ; and if she soon appeared to him the loveliest and 
brightest ornament of public assemblies, she became 
yet lovdier to his sight in the dear sanctuary of home. 
So beloved as she was there by all its roof sheltered, 
and so admired by all who frequented it, he could not 
allow himself to marvel at her being always in good-hu- 
mour: .but to behold the petted child, the yielding sis- 
ter, and to see her continually refusing, with generous 
nobleness, to take advantage of her father's partiality, 
vratf something so rare and magpianimous, that he be- 
lieved no other corner of the globe contained such a 
heart, in such a beauteous form. 

Perhaps the influence of general family amiableness 
is not sufficiently understocid, surely as it is felt : the 
harmony, happiness, and elegancies of Jane Mulcaster's 
home speedily beeame, in her lover's idea, parts of her- 
self ; and the blooming ardent-munnered girl was little 
aware how much she owed of her charm, to the pious 
and^easant iather; — 

There is a great deal of reflected lustre in every 
agreeable family : even on the score of person, as well 
as character. For many a merely nice-looking girl has 
all the honours of beauty awarded her, from being 
grouped with three or four sisters decidedly pretty. 
Nothing could be more favourable to the growth of a 
particular inclination for one of its members, than a fre- 
quent view of the family circle at St. Cuthberts. 

So many young, and blooming, and happy faces ! — 
so much affiection, and good humour, and good spirits ! 

and the certainty of so much real^goodness existing 

in every heart tliere ! The family vein too, was very 
agreeable ; not strong enough to be called humour, nor 
ever fine enough for wit: it just amounted to plea- 

This pleasantry was found upon exammation, to con- 
sist of indifferent materials : such as quaint phraseol<^, 
ridiculous modes of displaying resemblances between 
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things and persons ; acute remarks upon character and 
conduct concealed under an amusing affectation of 
praise or blame : but such slight materials, adroitly 
assisted by a happy variety of looks and tones^ and ges- 
tures, often produced very comic efieets. 

In William Mulcaster, the ore of the family vein ran 
the richest, or at least lay nearest the surface^; and as 
he never vtranted or waited for applause, while passing 
on from one gay nonsense to another, that verj; care- 
lessness gave peculiar zest to his sallies. 

Major Stanhope being always too timid to attempt 
giving a lively impulse in society, though formed to en- 
joy and advance such an impulse when given by others, 
was exactly the person to be captivated by this family 
character ; and in his eyes, therefore, every one of Jane 
JVfulcaster's relations bad a positive charm. 

He saw, also, nothing but what was right and re- 
spectable in what Mrs. Shafto had deprecated in his 
hearing, the Dean's kindly habit of receiving with hos- 
pitable welcome, all the poorer clergy of the diocess, 
and all the emigrants scattered by the French Revolu- 
tion over Northumberland, in common with other 
counties. 

Though brought constantly to the house by hei* 
brother, and obviously sought by J^ne, not a particle of 
flattered vanity had any thing to do with the sudde^Gi yet 
sincere attachment Major Stanhope conceived for her. 
Conscious that her original purpose was to revive his 
wish of knowing Miss O'Hara better, he was too diflS- 
dent of his own merit to suspect that she was beginning 
to wish he might continue that strange indfference 
about the pretty. Honoria's expected visit at St. Cuth- 
berts, which had so lately provoked her. 

At that time, however, Jane's heart was unknown to 
herself; and when he actually excused himself under 
some frivolous pretence from meeting Miss O'Hara, the 
first day she dined there, her instant accusation of his 
having transferred his admiration to one of " the horrid 
Misses Shafto, with their arms like fishing rods," extort- 
ed his secret. Ere Honoria arrived, the blushing, paU 
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}»itettBg Jane had got rolumes of tendernesses and tnms- 
ports, hopes and fears, prospects and plans, to make the 
confidence of to her friend. 

An easy tempered elder sister's rule over sisters only 
a few years younger than herself, could not be supposed 
a very strict one : in truth, the Aree junior Misses 
Mulcaster followed their own harmless humours pretty 
frequently, without let or molestation. Jane, therefore, 
was left to manage her own love^affiiir after her own 
fashion ; that is, no one except her brother either saw 
or taxed her with having a love affair in hand. 

Ta Honoria she voluntarily confided it, as Major 
Stanhope had honourably done to William Mulcaster. 
Scarcely eighteen, Honoria was not the best counsellor. 
in the world for one of the same age ; since she knew 
as liule of the world by experience, as she who sought 
her counsel : but her natural judgment was sounder ; 
and it she could not teach prudence, she was sure not 
to inculcate deceit. 

It was clear even to her shallow knowledge of such 
subjects, that Major Stanhope would be considered to 
have begun at the wrong end ; and that he should not 
have attempted carrying the young lady, before he had 
secured the Old gentleman. But every fault of love 
brings its excuse with it, to a young heart. She knew 
that Stanhope was surprised into the declaration, there- 
fore worthy of pardon. 

It was soon settled by this small junta, that without 
attempting the slightest concealment of the sentiment 
which principally actuated him, the Major was to go on 
improving the Dean's evident prepossession in his favour, 
by a continuance of those unaffected attentions, and 
that respectful deference, which are so pleasing from 
youth to age. If the worthy dignitary appeared still 
better pleased with his son's military friend, then the 
question might be asked ; if he did not, the fair Jane 
would give it all up^ and live and die single ! 

The Major of course took his oath of celibacy upon 
the same terms, with equal fervour and complacency., 

The step preparatory to these arrangements was that 
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•f aakiBg the coniBant of Majiur Stanbqpe's family. 
This, the lover yehemently inaiBted, would prove a mere 
form : for his father was the best father in the world, 
(saving only the Dean oi , ) and he left him a 

free agent on all important occasions ; and Miss Mul- 
caster's birth, connexions, and fortune, were unea^cep* 
tionable — her individual self beyond valuation— -how 
then could there be a doubt of consent ? However, the 
form of such a consent was one of those credentials 
necessary to produce, when the loveiv should sue for his 
mistress's band ; and William Mulcaster would not al- 
low of a single drive in Stanhope's tandem, (upon 
which poor Jane had set her girlish heart, for the mere 
sake of being frightened in his company, and assured 
by hb pi^sence,) until this momentous document should 
arrive. It was written for, therefore, most eagerly ; and 
was actually upon the roaij, travelling in the same mail 
with Captain Fitz Arthur, when he returned to his home. 

This promising attachment was one of the events 
that had taken place duriAg Fitz Arthur's absence : 
one more important, since it produced a vital effect 
upon his own happiness, occurred within a fortnight 
after his departure. 

The natural graces of Honor O'Hara, her orphan 
state, her slender provision, her uncle's respected cha-t 
racter, — nay, the very coarseness of Mrs. Meredith, and 
the squalid disorderliness of the house so sweet a crea^ 
ture was doomed to inhabit, were reasons of the good- 
hearted, to bring her forward, and show her kindness ; 
but with Mrs. Shafto, and a few envious misses, and 
snare-setting mothers, they were reasons for the exact 
contrary ; and, aided by such auxiliaries, Mrs. Shafto 
proceeded in the laudable resolution of putting Miss 
O'Hara down. 

Since this pretender had been "taken up by the Dean 

of -'s very popular fiaimily, and carried about by 

Mrs. Preston, (who, though she was canailkj had got 

the entree any where,) there was no saying where her 

) impertinences and usurpations would end !" It was 

^ now known, for the laird had told it himself, without 
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charge of secrecjr, t&at Honoria had refused Frazer of 
DunraoenP* This circamstance, demonstrating her 
freedom from mercenary motives, had set easy-hearted 
parents at rest abo«t their sons. Mrs. Shafto shrewdly 
beliered it might render the girl more formidable to 
some sort <^ young men ; and that the hearts, which 
no trick eonki catch, might yoluntarily surrender them- 
selves to undes^ning loveliness. 

Mrs. Shafto's notion of those she deemed her infe- 
riors, was something like that of the ladies belonging to 
the ancient Pairie of France. She thought nothings o 
easy as the disposal of an inferior's band in marriage : 
at least she thought nothing ought to be so easy to a 
greal lady. Quite satisfied, that if Mr. Frazer had of- 
fered his hand to Miss O'Hara, he had made the pro- 
posal, and received the refusal, without her uncle's 
knowledge, she deemed it almost impossible for Mr. 
Meredith to decline obliging the girl to marry, if a fit 
duitor appeared, and , applied first to him :— die thing 
would be quite impossible, if that suitor's proposal were 
previously recommended by a person of consequence ; 
condescending, at the time, to express themselves as a 
friend. 

Resolving to make Sir Everard Fitz Arthur this per- 
son, and to work under-ground herself, by getting Mrs. 
Meredith for an unconscious ally, Mrs. Shafto made a 
visit to Arthur's Court. Her reasons for wishing so to 
dispose of our heroine must be obvious. 

Mrs. Shafto, on the present occasion, prepared the 
ground for herself, by making the agreeable in every way, 
and upon every subject, to the simple-hearted baronet. 
He was used to speak of her as a good kind of fantastic 
woman enough, that would be all the better, if she would 
not ape the real finely-bred lady at Ravenshaw ; mean- 
ing the Dowager Countess of Wearmouth. He now 
received her with the cordiality of old-fashioned rela- 
tionship.- Mrs. Shafto praised the late arrangements 
at Arthur's Court, repeating all that the neighbours did 
say, and more that they did not say, in eulogium of 
Captain Fitz Arthur* According to her account, even 
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fools and villains understood and landed his *^ sober^ 
saited'^ excellence. Good Sir Everard was yet but in 
his horn-book in the science of mankind ; so belieTing 
it auite natural for knaves to love the virtue which dis- 
claiinedy and the penetration which unmasked them, he 
lent delighted and thankful attention to her flattery. 

His heart was thoroughly warmed by her, when ad-^ 
vancing to one of the deep massy windows of the front, 
Mrs. Shafto looked out upon the diminished park, as if 
to admire the successive sunshine and shadow of an 
April sky chequering the distant meadowand corn lands. 
Perched on the top of a hill, covered with meagre plan- 
tations of infant trees, a new white house, with a fancy 
colonnade of thin, painted pilasters, caught her eye, and 
she complacently exclaimed, <' Really Chaplin gets on 
prodigiously ! We will not inquire how our agents con- 
trive these things, that is Mr. Shafto's and Sir Thomas 
Sykes's affair; but now he may certainly be considered 
one of the under gentry. I lament that he has not more 
sense than to let his eldest son intrude into my Lord 
* 8 hunt. To be sure the young man is pro- 
perly respectful ; and whenever one meets him upon his 
fine hunter, draws up to the roadside, and waits with his 
hat off, till we have passed." 

** A foolish, good-for-nothing puppy for all that !^' 
observed Sir Everard. *^ Abbot tells me we should be 
amazed if we could hear him among bis own compa- 
nions : talking of us all by our Surnames or Christian 
names, as if be were hail-fellow-well-met, with the 
whole county. It is Charley Raby, and Will Mulcas- 
ter, and the pretty Lumley girls — meaning the Ladies 
Lumley, I'd have you to know : — and Jane Mulcaster — 
and Honor O'Hara. I dare say I am the old fool at 
Arthur's Court, and you the would-be-fine-Iady of Shafto 
Place." " I dare say we are," quietly answered Mrs. 
Shafto, her heart gangrening the while : " but surely^ 
Sir Everard, one of the young women yo\ji have men- 
tioned is quite in bis line. Miss O'Hara is just the sort 
of person our agent's son might pretend to as a wife." 

"The deuce she is!" 
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<^ Certainly. She has the misfortune of belonging to 
low people, as well as he ; and if his uncle is a dry- 
Salter or an o3-man in London — I'm sure I don't know 
which, but I suppose they are both alike, — ^ber aunt's 
father was a colliery captain, and her uncle a petty far- 
mer, and her aunt a poor sempstress, I believe, in a 
garret at Burton's, the grocer's." 

''Upon my life, my good lady,* somebody has been 
stuffing you with a pack of lies," interrupted Sir Eve- 
rard, with more warmth than decorum. << Miss O^Hara, 
to my knowledge, has no uncle that is a farmer, nor aunt 
a needle-woman. The Merediths are an old Yorkshire 
family, of substance and station, of which our worthy 
rector is the younger son of a younger son, — so cannot 
have much of their money. Mr. Meredith has only one 
brother alive, and he is chief judge at Madras, or Bom- 
bay, or somewhere in India ; and I never heard of any 
aunt of Miss O'Hara's except the old lady in Ireland, 
that left her what she has, and lived there in the very 
handsomest way for a single woman." 

*< My dear sir, you quite mistook me. I was glancing 
at Mrs. Meredith's pedigree. I do not say Mrs. Mere- 
dith's relations are Miss O'Hara's relations, but you will 
allow they are connexions ; and I tell you fairly my sole 
reason for not noticing Miss O'Hara, was the extreme 
awkwardness of doing so,j(vithout taking her vulgar 
aunt into our visiting book ; to have carried the Misses 
Shafto where they might have met the sons of their 
father's servant, (which a land steward may be called,) 
as parts of the company, was quite impossible. You 
must allow that as prejudices, nay propriety, go, no 
considerate mother could wish such a thing." 

** No, certainly, — no," hesitated the candid Baronet, 
" that would be an awkwardness. The young Chaplins 
must manage a settlement in another county, if they 
hope to turn their money and education to account, and 
get into good society ; and as folks say Chaplin has 
given one of them, at least, a college touch, I don't see 
why they might not." 

*• Neither do I," returned his wily visiter^ " Chaplin 
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talks of pattuig the ddest into the church, and buying 
Urn a living abme where. Now, if he did this^ and jomig 
Chaplin married Miss O^Hara, ttiat sweet girl would be 
conuortably provided for, surely quite suitably; for 
what more honourable, calling than that of the church ! 
She would then be taken out of the way of being in- 
jured by many idle reports now circulating, of her doing 
this, and saying that, to take in the thoughtless heirs of 
the county. It would only be kind and charitable in 
you, Sir Everard, to speak to Mr. Meredith on this sub- 
ject. I know that a little encouragement from our 
worthy pastor is all that is necessary to make Chaplin 
propose one of his sons. I really wish to bring about 
a creditable marriage for this pretty young woipan; 
since she has now got the character of being v^ry for- 
ward and presuming, and being ready to ran down all 
the gentlemen's throats. It is vastly cruel and unfeel- 
ing, and all that, in the young men :— / saiy, she is only 
carried away by too much spirits, and I have md every 
thmg I could to Chaplin to do away his first demur at 
her want of fortune. I have puffisd her blood^reiations 
a good deal.'* 

«( Tou are very kind, really very kind !" exclaimed 
the Baronet, ** poor dear 1 So they call that pretty play- 
fulness, and innocent openi^ess of hers, forwardness ! 
and they say she wants to take in the heirs of us old 
squires ! I can answer for nt she dont want to take in 
my son ! and I hope he is as well worth looking after, 
as most in the county ; for unce he came frcMopi India, 
she has come once of her own accord to Arthur's 
Court, for ten times that she used to do before he came. 
Mrs. Fotherg^ and I were always so fond of having 
her to amuse poor Hylton. Now, she never conies to 
pass a whole day ezc^t when we are by o^irselves, 
which, now I mind me, is when Delaval is ftom home." 

*< O, tUb idle report goe^," returned Mrs. Shafto, 

carelessly, <<that Captmn Fitz Arthur is not to her 

* taste ; he is too grave, and too cold, though she owns 

he is dymg.^or her ; and he is, above aU, too frugal. 

This is the sort of idle impertinence, my dear sir^ which 
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Olber sQly giris^.who call theriisehres Miss O'Hftra's <»>n- 
fidantSs maSke for ber. They really ought not to repeat 
sach Itttle thoughtless saUies. " 

Sir Eyerard's face was, by this time, like a flambeau ; 
for the moment, during which this blasphemy against 
his beloved son was uttered, he felt the mere repetition 
of it nearly as great an insult as the first conception, 
and be was ready to break forth into angry remonstrance 
widi Mrs. Shafto herself; but recollecting their relation- 
ship, and remembering many a testimony of HbnoriaV 
respect' for him and Us son, he exclaimed, << Pshaw! 
stuff, iAdeed, my good madam ! I don't believcf one 
word of it, though you do ; but I'll go to the bottom of 
the story ; I'll see who dare say Delaval Fitz Arthur is 
dying for a woman that don't care for him." 

Mrs. Shafto, believing she had now stirred up the 
Baronet's blood to a proper pitch, refrained from utter- 
ii^ more than insinuations against the hated Miss 
O'Hara. No stimulus she thought could now be want- 
ing to make him try to get this dangerous girl out of 
his son's way, and at the same time lower her presump- 
tion, by ui^ing Mr. Meredith to encourage a proposal 
from one of the younger Messrs. Chaplin* Mrs. Shaf- 
to's card now was to affect charitable feelings. 

** I need not pray you, my dear sir," she said, " to be 
tender of the poor ill-taught girl's situation in society. 
If she has said any thing i^ the levity of youth, and the 
surprise of being so suddenly set up, which could amount 
to a pertness on the subject of Captain Fitz Arthur, 
surely it would be inflicting useless pain upon worthy 
Mr. Meredith to name it to him : that could do no good, 
and as for the poor young woman herself, one would 
spare her, in consideration of her very neglected edu- 
cation, and the very ill-judged notice that has been 
taken of her of late. It will be much better to lecher 
down quietly, without any stir about this cdMMy gossip 
of what she says. Getting her. a good husband in her 
omn way of life, will bethe very noblest revenge pos- 
sible." 

Mrs. Shafto stopped smiling. Sir Everard sat as if 
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quite loBt in thoiigkt; thM gnvdjr nfltagr* aAerasi'* 
l^ce c^ scMoe duralioD, said empliitically, ^hcme the 
matter to me, madam. Depend upon il; if it tamemit 
a» I begin to inspect it will, I'U follow jour adfioe, 
and make it my bannesg to help the young lady to a 
good husband.'^ 

Garrick himeeir, had he been extant then, could not 
hare mide a better exit. As if an author had prepared 
it for him, the butler entered to remind his master of an 
engagement with a man of business ; and Sir Ererard 
courteously bowmg to his kinswoman, qukted the ro<Mn 
without being obliged to enter into further explanataoai. 
Mrs. Shafto was under the neeessity of ordering up her 
carriage. 

The Baronet's head was not even as moderately 
clear as usual, whilst talking with this man of the law : 
it was in fact, full of much nearer and dearer concerns. 
He was thinking with a melting heart, of his own af- 
fections in early life, — ^of all thai his belored son had 
been suffering, and sacrificing for him and his younger 
children; of that mixed delicacy and proper pride 
which, operating in the breast of one so poor and high- 
principled as the niece of their rector, might welt ac- 
count for her apparent avoidance of hb coveted heir : 
he was thinking too of his own pecuniary ^hiirs, and 
torturing his brain to discover some mode of making a 
generous and grateful act, practicable to himself. 

Every-day business and the attorney dismissed. Sir 
Everard betook himself to such a task, of seriously 
considering probabilities and improbabilities, fit and- 
unfitways and means, as had never held him so long be- 
fore, under any circumstanee of his own life. Hither- 
to, be, had been too apt to act from momentary im- 
pulse ; but the happiness of his darling son was said to 
be at stake, and no effort of heart or head seemed now 
above th&^wers of a grateful and obliged ftther. 

He first pondered over every past occurrence, whieh 
could throw a light upon the supposed passi<m of his 
son for Miss O'Hara, and upon the nature of her senti^ 
ments towards him. The more he r^ected, the more 



he became eonvmced that hia son was deeply atladied 
to the cfaarmifig Hoaoria, and that her alleged imper- 
thmicea en the subject, were but parts of that system 
of concealmeiit m affairs of the heart, which is recom- 
inended to all women, and which is demanded by pro- 
priety, while the gentleman's affection is unacknow- 
ledged. Aithoogfa she certainly did frequent Arthur's 
Coiirt much less than formerly, the lively pleasure she 
always diowed Acre, proved that inclination had no 
slum in keeping her away : here then was generous, 
dismterested IScing discoverable. Sir Everard, in the 
(rue spirit of his Tomuitic race, longed to recompense 
it by the best giA in his possession. 

In the course of an hour he had completely made up 
his mind as to what be ought to think and what he 
oi^ht to do. He then sat down to his writing«>desk, 
and taking a fair sheet of thick gilt*edged paper and a 
new crow-quHl, wrote in rather an indifferent Italian 
hand, the following letter : — 

To HU Grace the Duke of '^*. 

My dear Lord Duke, 
i have taken the liberty to change my mind since 
Your Grace's last proposal, for the four lUphaels ; so, 
if Tour Grace have still a fancy for Jiaving them, they 
are at Your Grace's command, for the same money ray 
uncle gave for them abroad forty years ago. 
1 have the honour to remain. 
My dear Lord Duke, ' 

Your Grace's very faithful friend, 
and very hnmble servant, 

Everard Fitz Arthur. 

This epiitle sealed with the Fitz Arthur Arms, of 
many cputrterings, was despatched by a man and borse 
to ^ *y on the instant, wUe Sir Everard ordered his. 
to be served in the small eating*room ; the pid- « 

res destined for transportation beii^ in the larger iw. 

An hour afterwavda* he sat down in this small ifoofli 
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not to eat| but to look on the table ; noft to se^ 
there, plates and dishes curiously arranged after the 
best approved marshalling of the most noted cookery- 
book ; but to behold in the glass of memory the grace- 
ful person of his first wife, as seeing those pictures for 
the first time, when he brought her a bride to Arthur's 
Court, she stood admiring and praising themr His 
bride's praises bad sanctified these pictures to him,. who 
never till then had cast upon his godfather's noble 
legacy a single glance of triumph in their possession. 

Since that hour he had ever beheld them with a 
feeling which the most perfect connoisseur could not 
have understood ; though they might have mistaken it 
for an admiration purely bestowed upon four of the 
finest specimens of Raphael's angelic pencil. Sir 
JSverard now thought of his letter despatched to His 
Grace of * *, as he would have contemplated the 
signing of a forced bill of divorce from his young and 
lovely partner, had she been then living, and that in 
the first month of their union. 

But to clear one estate for Delaval, and so repair 
part of the injury which his own prodigal good-nature 
had done that excellent son, was an aim which re- 
deemed the apparent impiety of thus parting from 
what he had so long identified in his thoughts with the 
memory of a belayed first wife. 

Much, however, as Sir Everard coveted money at 
this juncture, much as he needed it, he could not bring 
the honourable pride of a gentleman and the honesty oi 
aman, to wh6t he called the degrading act of huckster- 
ing his pictures. '^ I transfer them (he afterwards said 
to His Grace of * *,) I don't traffic them away. I 
should nev^r be able to look Your Grace in the face as 
gentleman ought to do gentleman, if I made one penny 
by their transfer beyond their original cost to my 
uncle." Such were the notions of an old-fashbned 
baronet, in old-fashioned times I * 

After this day's truisactions, Sir Everard najther 
^ipke to Mr. Meredith of young Chaplin, nor to 
lionoria of his disdained Delaval ; he kept close in 
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Artbar'a Court, seeing to the careful taking down and 
packii^ up of the regretted pictttres, orderii^; the re- 
demption of his Cnmberland estate with the money 
thua raised, and getting writings ready which were to 
transfer k, during bis life, soldy to the use of his eldest 
son. Never did Sir Everard conduct any matter so or- 
derly and with such privacy. 

Meanwhile the party of long-expected rank and fash- 
ion, arrived at Ravenshaw. Expeetatiom was, as nsual, 
disappointed: it comprised only the dowager countess, 
and her married son, without his distinguished wife ; 
and two liiiddle-aged, plain men. Bans titles. 

What a party for races, and a deieiine I What a blank 
in Mrs. Sbafto's lottery for her daughters I However^ 
upon inquiry, matters turned out better than tbey seem- 
ed,— a discovery we oftoi make afker our first vexation 
of disappoiniment has evaporated. The two plain men 
were both single men ; tbey were in The H(m$e ; 
they held great places luider government ;-— in ahor^ 
they were worth looking afker. 

Mrs. Shafto heard that Lady Wearmouth was se- 
riously indisposed, the very morning after her return to a 
hoD>e, once crowded byyoung and blooming &ces, now 
covered with the ash£^ of the grave. Lady Wearmouth 
had lost several children, and the last had fallen on the 
field of war. She could not be expected to revisit the 
residence where she had borne and nursed these chil- 
dren, lyithout yielding for a whUe, at least, to subduing 
recollections. 

Mrs. Shafto took the cue of sensibility from the gos- 
sip of her female attendant, who had it firom Lady 
Wearmouth's own woman ; and most particular inqui- 
ries after Lady Wearmouth's heallii and i^irits were 
therefore made by Mrs. Shafto in person, at the very 
door of Ravenshaw. 

Honortay who had jost been released from a week's 
confinement to her uncle's sick room, (Mr. Meredith 
having had a feverish ccrid,) heard wkh youthftil delight 
of the greaifamUy*8 arrival : as Mr. William Mulci^ter 
constantly assured her his friend Mr. Peter Gubtins 
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would certainly accompany or join them, and* that if he 
did, she would as certainly see him at St. Cuthberts. 

While confined to her uncle's chamber, Honoria had 
been reading nothing but her Knight of the Shamrock's 
poems, and thinking of him every spare moment with 
resdess curiosity. She had actually registered in her 
memory the young poet's polished forehead, and sculp- 
ture-like eye-bone : (connoisseurs know what vast sense 
and beauty are to be found in that important projec- 
tion :) she had the tone of his voice still ringing in her 
ear; she remembered that it had startled her with its 
melancholy music : and, in consequence of these re- 
membrances, she gave herself up to the visions of un- 
curbed imagination. Mr. Gubbins was not long of 
rivalling in her fancy, both the marble image, and the 
fabled powers of the Grecian Apollo. 

She had just got by heart one of Mr. Gubbin's best 
odes, an address of Leonidas to his soldiers, when she 
heard that Captain Fitz Arthur was returning to Ar- 
thur's Court, that he bad sold out of the army, and was 
going to stupefy as a country gentleman . To her, whose 
prejudices were in favour of every brilliant career in life, 
whose studies had taught her to admire fame won at the 
cannon's mouth, and who besides loved the name of 
soldier because her father had borne it ; to her, this 
news was a source of bitter disappointment and regret. 

To think that Captain Fitz Arthur, whom she was 
beginning to like so very much, should at such a period 
as the present prefer inglorious security to enterprise 
and honourable danger ! to think he coald endure the 
odium of deserting the ranks of his country, when she 
was actually at war with one enemy, and about to grap- 
ple with another ! to sit down in an easy chair, and 
look on! — poor Fitz Arthur sunk fathoms in her 
opinion. *^ She was so vexed, ->she could not say how 
vexed she was, — ^it was quite absurd to be so vexed I 
She thought, therefore, how impossible it would be 
for her to marry any one whom she could not look up 
to with sentiments of adoration ; since she could be 
made so very uncomfortable by the falling off of a mere 
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friend, what would be her anguish to discover imper- 
fection in a husband ?" 

Honoria was in truth too much pained by Captain 
Fitz Arthur's supposed delinquency to mention her 
feeling to any one ; she felt ashamed at being so con- 
cerned about a person who had evidently one very 
pitiful point in his character. It was apparent, she 
thought, that Captain Fitz Arthur was not a brave 
man, though he had done his duty as an officer when 
actually in the field; and if she communicated this 
opinion to a third person, she would be pledging her- 
self to despise and disregard him, and of that she found 
herself perversely incapable. 

When will that dark curtain rise which is to show 
by its rising, the performance of all that have perform- 
ed, and do perform, in this awful drama of life? When 
shall we know who have been the truly great, the good, 
the wise of our earth ? When shall we learn to demon- 
stration, that actions are nothing separated from noble 
motives ; that the most splendid deeds of valour-— the 
sublimest treatises upon vutue— are but show and 
sound, unless the aim of the one be to benefit man- 
kind, the inspiration of the other, a soul earnestly 
striving to be the thing it admires ! 

Could Honoria have known how Captain Fitz Ar- 
thur had been employed while she was leaning half- 
enamoured over vain verses about love, glory, and 
patriotism, she would have retracted her unjust sen- 
tence with contrite tears. She would have seen him 
quenching a soldier's honourable ambition from a sense 
of duty to his parent, and tenderness for his brothers ; 
she would have seen him exercising the greatest de- 
gree of moral courage, whilst persisting in one deter- 
mined line of conduct with a man well skilled to sneer, 
or insult, or entreat, a feebler nature out of its best 
purpose, as he saw occasion; and dealing gently with 
a wretch incapable of one compunctious feeling, from 
that generous movement in his own breast, which 
made him incredulous of complete depravity in an- 
other's* 
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After infinite trouble, Fitz Arthur bad found Mr. 
Stephen in London, living wUira-iniatresf, not a wife ; 
not undertaking the management of a mercantile specu- 
lation destined for America, but connected with a set of 
gamblers by profession ; and about to launch the last 
money obtained from Sir Everard, in the disgraceful 
establishment of* a gaming house. 

It was no easy task for Fitz Arthur, in his conver- 
sation with a man whom the dignity of virtue forbade 
him to conciliate, to preserve himself from receiving 
such affronts as must have called forth a chastisement, 
which to give, would be to dishonour himself; yet 
which, under such circumstances, three-fourths of the 
world would have loudly called for. Rather than have 
gone into the presence of a vile person, whom he must 
coolly tax with baseness, falsehood, and extortion, he 
would have faced a whole army of such cannon, as 
Ilonoria did him the grace of thinking him glad to es* 
cape from ; so repugnant was it to the nature of Dela- 
val Fitz Arthur, to overwhelm a fellow creature with a 
sense of their own vileness. 

Happily the cowardice of guilt at first awed Mr. 
Stephen : on Captain Fitz Arthur's entrance he ex- 
pected to have a severe reckoning demanded of him 
by the plundered heir of Sir Everard, and to hear of 
prosecution and imprisonment, for certain acts of 
fraudulent extortion. But when he found that no in- 
quisition was to be made into the past, that his gene- 
rous examiner gave him credit for some remnant of 
honest inclination, he was ashamed to dishonour such 
noble trust ; and immediately entering into confused 
details of former misfortunes, and lamentations of error, 
and unlucky attachments, afforded Fitz Arthur ample 
room for pressing on him the only plan with which he 
was likely to feel any satisfaction. This was to accept 
a commission in a regiment raising in Germany, for 
the protection of Hanover, where Fitz Arthur's interest 
insured him advancement, provided his public and 
private conduct should be found to merit such 
favour. But one of the first conditions stipulated 
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Was, that he should part from the abandoned woman 
to whom h<* had lent his name, and to supply whose 
extravagance, Pitz Arthur, upon his own tes^tiraiony, 
believed most of his disgraceful acts were performed. 

Many were the difficulties which the worthless 
spendthrift threw in the way of this plan : but no 
alternative was offered him between its acceptance and 
a total banishment from every member of the Fitz Ar- 
thur fami y. He saw that Sir Everard would hence- 
forth be guarded by the vit^ilant rei^olution of his eldest 
Bon, therefore be for ever placed out of his reach ; and 
. from his hand alone could he now expect any pecu- 
niary succour. After much doubling and turning, he 
tras at last obliged to give up ail thought ot escape, 
^nd to submit quietly. 

Not many days after this, an ensigncy in the newly 
raised corps was given to him by its German colonel^, 
to whom Fitz Arthur had previously and frankly stated, 
in confidence, the man's history. As Stephen had 
shown some talent^and activity as an officer when first 
!0 the army, it was hoped that military ardour might 
again kindle in him ; and to keep him from pecuniary 
embarrassments, Fitz Arthur pledged himself to supply 
the new officer with a hundrt^d pounds' auuually: 
(while his behaviour merited it,) confident, that with 
such an addition to his pay in such a country, he might 
enjoy many comforts which other subalterns could not 
command. 

Having actually seen Mr. Stephen off, and settled 
some business of Mrs. Letitia Branspeth's vvill, with a 
heart ligiiteued of one heavy load, and his name strip- 
ped of its agreeable addition, a military title, Fitz Arthur 
turned his face houiewards. If he went on his way 
with some bitter regrets springing from the lingering 
love of a profession in which he had distinguished him- 
self, and been conscious of blessedly interposing be- 
tween brute violence and its victims, these were soothed 
by the prospect of gladdening the last years of his be- 
reaved father ; of cherishing the unfolding perfections 

Vol, I.-20 
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of his brother Hylton's character ; and of conquering 
the rebellious nature of Thomas. 

It must be owned, too, that Fitz Arthur was now and 
then entranced by certain visions, in which the image of 
Honor O'Hara was the first bright shape. Her heart, 
though not his, was not yet won by another : it might 
be won by him at last, perhaps ; and in time his father's 
afifairs would come round ; and Honoria's wishes, like 
his own, had so little of the garish world in them, that 
with her, competence would be suflGicient : — at any rate, 
he was now going to live always near her. 

Fitz Arthur would not look further into the future : 
success in one virtuous endeavour to free himself from 
a sorrow, inspired him with hope on a dearer subject ; 
and " he went, therefore, on his way f ejoicing*" 



CHAPTER X, 

Oklv three days previous to the one on which Dc- 
laval Fitz Arthur commenced his journey northwards, 
a most important event occurred to the family at the 
rectory. It befell them on their washing day,— a day 
hateful to all lovers of peace and pure air, who have 
the misfortune to dwell whore good housewifery is ex- 
ercised on a narrow principle of economy. 

The house was in its meridian of dirt and disorder ; 
—a sudden hail shower was fallinc;; — maids, footboy, 
mistress, were in the. act of twitching half-dried linen 
oif the lines of the desert garden ; (the crazy gate of 
which, was swin^^ing to and fro, maugre Hetty Ma- 
cready's repeated cry of '' Bad luck to that gate !") 
pegs were giving way in all directions, sheets and 
shirts trailing in the mijre with the fall ; when two gen- 
tlemen were seen advancing up the avenue of towels 
and table-cloths that led in two regular lines from^ the 
fore- court gate to the mansion itself. As they eau- 
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tiousty made their way through an undergrowth of in* 
ferior Napery (modeslly clothiug the naked gooseberry 
bushes,) Honoria got up from her seat to shut an open 
window, that she might hear her uncle's voice as he 
read alpud, white she darned his black stockings, un* 
mixed with the jarring tones of Hetty and Mrs. Mere* 
dith. She saw the unseasonably visiters, and imme* 
diately knew one of them to be Mr. Mutcanter : the 
other, then, with head poetically inchned, must be his 
friend Mr. Gubbms. 

What a day for hor first sight of the poet ? What a 
death blow to romance and impressionp ! — As if she 
had indeed received her death blow, Honona fell back 
in the t^eat whence she had carelest^ly arisen. Her 
cheeks -and lips were like ashes. She was hot able to 
answer her uncle's question of ^' What was the matter?'* 
Scarcely was she able to rise according to common 
form, when the study door flew open; and William 
Mutcaster, with a face of scarlet, said, in a hurried 
Way, though giving personal precedence to his compa*. 
Aion» — ^* Mr. Meredith, I have taken the liberty to let 
mjiself in. — I could get nobody to hear. — I must an- 
nounce, therefore, the Earl of Wearmouth.^' 

At that name, so honoured in the British Cabinet, 
and so awful on the continent of Europe, Honoria 
looked up : s^he certainly did not see her champion of 
the Shamrock (thoue^h an absurd fancy as certainly 
had lightened through her mind as Mr. Mulcaster 
spoke,) but, bona fide^ Lord Wearmouth, serious, 
stately, yet unalarming, replying with ihe utmost sim- 
plicity to the w )rth) Rector's embarrassed and repeated 
apologies for the servant not being in the way to anr> 
nounce Hii> Lordship. 

The business of Lord Wearmouth's visit was soon 
told. He came with a note from his mother to Miss 
O^Hara : he presumed the young lady present was Miss 
O^iara, and he presented the note. 

Honoria, fearing there was some mistake, hesitated 
to open the note, till His Lordship explained* The 
explanation was as %ttering as unexpected. Lady 
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Wearmouth had just received letters from her gecond 
son on the*^ Indian station, informing her of a dangerous 
and tedious illnes^s, which had attacked him in the Pre* 
sidenc) of * *, where Mr. Meredith's brother wag 
chief judge: it had occurred while Captarn Barring* 
ton wa8 actually transacting some business with that 
gentleman at his bungalow, in the interior, and had 
coiffi^ed him there above two month.<(* 

During this long period, OHptain Barrtngton was 
nursed with such care, kindness, and liberality, by per- 
sons till then perfect strangers to him, that he was anx- 
ious to 6nd outsome stronger mode of -lestifying his gra* 
titude, than the ordinary one of a piece of plate, or ao 
expensive article of jeweller>. Having discovered 
that his hospitable entertHinerhad a brother and niece 
living close to Ravenshaw, na^^. remembering the fbr«» 
mer well, as their respected pastor, he wrote to beg 
his niother would make an opportunity of personally 
showing Mifis O'Hara every attention in her power; 
whih' he afforded his brother, the Earl, a mean of 
obliging the elder Mr. Mt^redith rssentiatly. 

Captain Barrington well knew what so simple a re* 
quest to his mother was likely to produce in due time, 
if the young lad\ were found worthy of distinction. Her 
lad\sh«p now wrote to apologize for not being able to 
call upon Mr. Meredith and Miss OM-lara in conse- 
quence of indisposition, and to heg (as ^he might ven- 
tiir«' such a freedom with a young lady,) t-tiat Miss 
O'Hnra uonid do her the favour of dining at Ravenshaw 
oii the following day. A carnage, it was said, would 
be sent to bring her to dinner, and would convey her 
1»ack at nitht. 

Lord Wearmouth, observing Honoria's heightened 
colour, as she repeated from tiie CountessV note ihe 
substance of this nattering invitation, considerately ob- 
served, " We shall hnve no part\, — only two friends in 
the house, and Mr. Mulcastc^r. So soon after your in* 
disposition, my dear sir,^' he add^ d, turning to Mr. 
Meredith, *' it would be wrong to think of templing ) oa 
out; and Mrs.. Meredith^ of course, my mother must 
first call upon.'* 
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Am her onele bowe4 asaeot to both these remarks, 
Hmiorki mm herself left to the appalliDg necessity of 
going alone to RavenshaWyto dine with a person she 
had never seen !-«-« Coootess-do wager too ! — How wa$ 
sb^ to conduct herselfy so little as she koew of modes 
and manners out of Edenfell and Bajlygarry i She fan- 
cied herself scared by long pauses in conversation 
at a solemn dinner, and longer intervals between the 
courses ! How was she to know whether it would not 
be impertinence in her to attempt breaking such pauses? 
though to endure their trying awfulness, seemed a su- 
perhuman attainment. Her quick fancy conjured 
op all these horrors in a moment ; but recollecting that 
she would have her old acquaintance, Mr. Mulcaster, to 
fall back upon for support, she hastened to express in^ 
lier prettiest manner, how much she considered her- 
self honoured by Lady Wearmouth's notice ; how very 
bappy she was that a relation of hers had been so for- 
tunate as to render a service to one of Lord Wear* 
mouth's family ; to beg His Lordship^s pardon while 
she wrote a few lines to the dowager Countess ; and, 
in short, to say and do all that was worthy the pupil of 
one, who had once mixed with the best society in 
Dublin. ' 

Lord Wearmouth's visit was so short, that Honofia 
could only learn> in a whisper from Mr. Mulcaster, that 
bis friend Gubbins would positively come for the races; 
and Mrs. Meredith had not time to strip off one gown 
and put on another that she might come in a proper 
figure, ere the gentlemen departed. 

Mi*. Mulcaster's whisper had fortified our heroine- 
against her aunt's ill-humour ; who no sooner heard the - 
details of the visit" than she was transported out of 
herself with passion. Had she been invited to Raven*- 
shaW, gladly would she have exchanged that distinction^ 
for an evening's tea and scandal with Mrs. Barton andl 
Mrs. Chaplin ; but to have Honor O'Hara asked there 
without her, not to be able to tell those village wor** 
thies that she might have gone had she chosen, but did 
neC cteose-^thts was an al&ont winch flesh- and bloo4 

30* 
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could not brenk* She raved in her wratbi reAiffnf|r ia 
believe that Lady Wearmauth was indiapoted ; and 
alternately railing at her husband for iiittin|r tamely by 
to see hi? lady so slighted ; and at Mr. John Meredith 
for being great and respected abroad. 

Mrs. Merf'dith in her sane state, with merilorious 
instinct or calculation, shunned and disliked her supe* 
riors ; she k'lew no other wish connected with those 
of exalted stations than setting something out of them ; 
but in her present mood of jealous self- love, she at- 
tacked poor Honori'i as though the latter had robbed 
her. Mr. Meredith's resigned countenance was the 
best lesson to his niece« and she resumed her stocking- 
darning with a submissive meekness which ably copied 
his fashion of slowly turning over (he leaves of a folio 
Bible. 

Mrs. Meredith exhausted herself at last, and recoN 
(ecting a best gown of many flounces, probably left in 
(he garden, ^he abruptly c^uitUed her husband's study, 
and so j^^ave Hoimria an opportunity of inquiring more 
pjirticularly than she had ever before done, into the 
family character and family history of the residents at 
Ravenshaw. 

All Mr. Meredith had to tell was interesting and pre- 
,pos^e9smg. The last Lord Wearmouth had been as 
much distinguished for fine taste and the graces, as the 
present one was known to be for the loftier powers oC 
mind, and the sterner virtues of a patriot statesman. 
During the late lord^s lifetime, Ravenshaw had been 
an earthly paradise of domestic bliss : its mistress was 
as captivating as excellent ; and surrounded by eight 
(ovely children had known no intermission of happi* 
ncss, until an early death bereaved her of her husband. 
To his memory she wedded hert^eif, though without the 
ostentation of declaring it ; silently retreating from the 
attentions of many a candidate for her favour as a 
jfoung and charming widow, and decidedly refusing 
$uch as had the^rashness to avow their wishes in the 
front of obvious discouragement. 

In the course of fifteea years afler her lord's death «, 
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Lady Wearmouth successively lost five chiMren ; three 
died of infantine disorders while yet only blossoms ; 
the fourth was a sweet |;irl jusi opening into womai^ 
hood ; the fifth was the fine youth who fell in the dis* 
astrous expedition to Holland in 1794. 

There now remained to this devoted mother but the 
present earl, an only surviving daughter married to a 
nobleman of high character ; and a brave young sailor 
on the Indian station, just raised to the rank of post- 
captain. 

in speaking largely and warmly of this distinguished 
family, Mr. Meredith owned that his own iil-^ssorted 
marriage had made him backward in replying to their 
cordial advances : hence he was not a frequent visiter 
at Ravenshaw, while they principally resided there; 
and as none of them had come to it since Mr. Charles 
Barriogton's death, he felt that he had their acquaint* 
ance to recommence. But he assured his niece 
that she would find such natural sweetness and simpli- 
city of character, combined with higher qualities, m 
Lady Wearmouth, that so far from being uncomfortable 
in her presence, she would wish to live in it always \ 
and would wonder how such (sraciousness and goodness 
could be Supposed to form the original, whence Mrs. 
Sbafto copied her alternate nauseous condescension, 
and cold contempt. 

To Ravenshaw, on the following day, Houoria was 
conveyed in one of the Wearmouth carrii<(;e<>. Though 
her uncle had so fluently detailed the solid worth, and 
attractive giaces of the dowager Countess, she yet ' 
went with unreasonable apprehension, grounded upon 
the prejudii:ed idea th^it no one could be so iidmired 
by Mrs. Shafto as lo become her model, unless they 
Were elegantly odious. She f(»rgot that Mrs. Shafto 
imitated what other people admired. 
X How quickly was this prejudiced notion changed at 
Ravenshaw L She was received by Lady Wearmouth 
alone, dressed like a woman of rank, yet neither os« 
tentatiously nor negligently.^ The first tones of a 
ytica aalviraUy sweet and «rinaing,''the first regard of 
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Ml eje whidi mor^ thtn one sorrow had softened into 
dove*like gentleness, dispersed Honoria's prejadices. 
She remmed the Countess's amiable welcome^ by a ' 
Uash moda beam from her brighter eje, which rendered 
the indistinctness of her flattered words of no coo- 
sequence* 

The Countess gracefaliy entered at once upon the 
motives which prompted her to seek so earnestly the 
acquaintance of Miss O^Hara, and to hope for greater 
intimacy with their worthy rector. She spoke withevi* 
dent, yet restrained tenderness of her absent son's 
dangerous illness, of his many excellencies, his filial de» 
votion to her. his country's expectations from him, and- 
her own maternal feelings in consequence. She 
touched for a moment upon her last loss, as if only to 
give occasion for dwelling longer upon her obligations 
to those who, under Heaven, had preserved to her this- 
ether beloved child. 

Honoria's brief answers, and far more expressive 
looks, evidently pleased Lady Wearmouth; for after 
having read her the letter from Captain Barrington, which 
detailed his obligations to Mr. John Meredith, ami iq» 
eluded some interesting particulars of that gentleman's 
infant family, she proceeded to narrate little anecdotes 
of her sailor's childhood, which showed how fondly a 
mother's heart treasures up what to others might seem 
trifles, but which the after life of the man proves to 
have been faithful heralds of future character : thence 
she digressed into partial accounts of her other chil- 
dren; showing herself nobly regardless of ordinary 
fosms and customs, when only laudable feelings CooM 
be excited by throwing them aside. 

Honoria, contrasting all this with Mrs. Shafto's no<- 
tion of maternal fondness, and high breeding, almost 
smiled at the gross blunder thus committed. 

Lady Wearmouth's egotism, as she herself called it 
somewhat unjustly, had a motive under it, which bow- 
ever Honoria did not discover at the time*, but which 
after observation of that graetous character made her 
ftiUj aware •l^ii.wastbo desire of iDdaeiog her you^. 
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visiter bj this apparent confidence, to speak a lillle of 
herseif, and her own concerns. 

Ladjr Wearmoutb sincerely wished to be of real ser« 
vice to the niece of Mr. John Meredith; and tod# 
that, she knew that she nnus»t tind out, without ofien* 
sively questtoqing her as if by virtue of superior rank, 
what were the wants in her present situation, and what 
lier own habits and incHnations. 

It was not what i^ called the art of unlocking cha* 
Tacters, which in three quurters of an hour before din* 
ner jjave Lady Wearmouih a pretty clear view of Ho* 
nor O^Hara^s pecuhartttes of education and condition; 
it was the irresistible effect of genuine kindness, ope« 
ratii^ upon a young and iiigenuons heart. Those three 
quarters of an hour were invaluable to Honoria, for 
ihey set her completely at her ease, upon one or two 
important ' points ; and substittited the delightful hope 
of pleasing an admirable person, for the fear of sinning 
agaiust the punctilious creed of a woman of excessivoi 
nay frivolous refinement. 

The dinner to which the ladies were summoned al 
six o'clock, (a very late hour at that period. ) was per« 
baps like a. cabinet dinner^-^but certainly not in the 
least like one at the Mansion House; yet it was suffi* 
eiently and ♦'legantly furnished. 

Lady Wearmoutb denounced neither the wine«, nor 
the made dishee* at table, though she never ate of 
the latter ; and smilingly pitied herself for being con* 
demiied k§k a hectic tendency to drink only water. 
She invited her guests to the indulgence of their indi- 
vidual tastes, by taking it for granted that nothing could 
appear at a go >d table, which it was indecorous to eat 
or to drink and once making that opinion quite^vi- 
dent 9be suffered things to go their course without no- 
tice. 

The party consisted only of Lord Wearmoutb, a Mr« 
Herbert, a Mr. Pemberton, the Counters and our 
heroine. Mr Mulcaster had sent an excuse. The 
gentlemen wen all members of administration ; and 
those who could guess at such secrets, divined their 
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iwsom (or seeking the tliBtaot retirement of Raven- 
shaw, jast bf^fore a ^resit p*HittcaK interegt was about 
to be agitated by the pfrivy council* 

Leird Wearmouth looked what he was, an aMe sta4es- 
man : there was no anxiety, but deep and provident 
thought fu I nesM in his aspect ; it dtHslared him one con- 
scious of high resporisibilitiet, and of capncities to meet 
them — one that fixing his eye upon a single great and 
right point, would go straight up to it, rrgardless alike 
of party clamoun or of private weakness. Lord Wear- 
mouth wan habitually taciturn ; but his grave look ex- 
panded into one of sudden amiablencms whenever the 
Atime of his wife and boys were in<*fitioned« 

Mr. Herbert ^at, and said nothifig ; looked gruff, .and 

ate laborrou^ly• 

Mr. Pemberton talked floentJy<, and fooKsbly HqbO'« 
ria thought -. but he looked so Acutifw that, tihe sutpeole4 
what wa« true, hif^ thorciQuh contempt for the ioteliecta 
of .women. Though turned of fifty. Mr« Pemherton ad« 
dret'sed himi^elf to her with an air of obvious galbntry ; 
yet his remarks never exceeded in prettMice to Gonse-* 
f|uence any thriig beyond a fashion or a sofig« a yeo>^ 
manry corps or an expected drawing-room : be did not, 
therefore, gain much upon her attention. 

During dinner the rattle of four wheels and fiuur 
bort>es, the ringing of gate bells and hou^e ^ells, and a 
perfect rush of servants into the hall, announced some 
arrival. 

Lady Wearmouth was surprised. She kuitw it could 
not be Lord Francis Fitz James, as he wat^ to be that 
very day celebrating hiit father's birthday in London* 
Cuuld it be her t»ofi Horace? His letter had hinted at the 
chance of hn^ bringing honie some official person from 
India. *^ A mother^s fancies are foolish I know P' she 
added, after hasiiily expressing this idea, as she met the 
smiling dissent of her eldest son's eye,— and reseating 
herself, she waited quietly, though with a raised com- 
plexion, for intprmation from without. 

Honoria's silly heart had throbbed at the name of 
Lord Francis Fitz James, associated as it was with 
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lyre ; but it beat with more hooouring emotion wbtil 
thus called to sympathize with an atfeotioDate mother* 
The entrance and message of a servant quickly ended 
ail heart- throbs. 

The oieasaiip came from Lady Haverford, a young 
widow, the niietoe of Lady Wearmouth* ^*She wesson 
her way t0 Scotland, when hearing of her aunt and 
eoosiB being at Ravenshaw, she had come, sel^invited^ 
to go to the officers^ races with them. Lady Haverford 
haddined on the road, therefore would change her dress, 
and wieet her aunt in thr drawing-room." 

Lady Wearmonth welcomed this message with a 
smothered sigh, and a gracious smile ; and soon after the 
dessert appeared, preceded Honoria to the place of 
rendezvous. 

A remarkably pretty woman, dressed with an air of 
graceful negii^ence,started up from a cushion on which 
she was sitting, fondling an Italian greyhound, and 
throwing back a profusion of curling, though crept 
hair, flung her arms around the neck of Lady Wear* 
mouth, exclaiming, ^^ Dearest aunty ! sweetest aunty ! 
mj beauteous aunty!'' kissing her really handsome 
aunt between each enei^etic exclamation. '' I know 1 
have behaved like ten <202en of monsters to.yoo,--«but it 
is so impossible to write letters when one is living with 
loads of people! — and I've had all the affairs of the 
dear Stafford girls upon my hands ; Caroline's match is 
oflT, and Lizzy^s will never come on. I have worked 
like a galley slave for them, but all to no purpose. — 
Then i have had (he subscription ball for that foolish 
Madame Grenier to manage, people tore me to pieces 
for tickets ! and 1 have been plaguing the very heart of 
the Horse Guards out, for a commission for Mrs. Nor- 
ton's son or nephew ; and getting people to go to some- 
body's benefit at Urury L^ane : I forget the man's name, 
but he vowed he was in deep distress. In short, I am 
laiirly worn out ; and am come here before I get into 
the whirl of Scotland, and its dear, delightfol people^ 



to (orgei all the world except my dearest aunty, and my 
dear awful cousin Wearmouth*^^ 

Lady/Wearmouth kept smiling while thU rapid ad- 
dress was utieriiiu : when it was done, she said tefidt*r« 
ly, *'^ Ever going the same round, my dear Gertrude^ 
squanderinu your hest powers and valuable time upon 
every one bold enough lo ask for them at first sight ;«— 
leaving us who love yoa^ and others %thom you might 
essentially benefit, to sigh in vain after your sweet so- 
ciety and active kindness." She then presented Miss 
O'Hara, introducing her as the niece of the Mr. Meredith, 
to whom her cnusiu Horace owed so much gratitude. 
. . Lady Haverford-s exclamation at thi^ unexpected 
rencontre was rapturous ; she insisted upon embracing 
Honoria, telli.g her aunt with graceful good humour, 
that she wouid be enchanted with a niece of that darl- 
ing Mr. Meredith, even though at the risk of being lec- 
tured for ha^ty feelings. She then satd so much of 
her cousin Horace, a<>d the obligation conferred on his 
whole fa^iQily by .he attention paid him during his ill- 
ness, that iJoiiorta secretly settled the youthful widow, 
as one attached to the gallant sailor by a tenderer tie 
than blood relHtion!«uip. Altliough there certainly was 
something artificial in Lady tiaverford's complexion, 
Ker countenauce was captivating ; her eyes were either 
fine, or finely taught, for they had the greatest variety 
of expre^ision even while trifles were speaking ; and the 
caressing gaiety of her manner was what Honoria had 
never before seen. 

None, save a woman of high rank, can indulge in 
such a manner, which has all the unrestraint^of child- 
hood; }et, from a womitn of high nink, it ever takes 
us by an agreeable surprise. Again, Honoria could not 
forbear thinking how egr^iously Mrs. vShafto was mis* 
taken in supposing insipidity and insolence the marks of 
a superior station. Lady Haverford was all frankness 
and familiarity. 

The moment Lady Haverford discovered by ques- 
tioning her, thnt Honoria loved music and every object 
of taste, she sang and played to her numberless original 



km gathered from persons of musical genius, instead of 
repeating those popular opera songs, which we so often 
hear till even their beauty becomes loathsome* She 
sketched with a pencil little illustrations of her own 
vi?id descriptions of persons and places abroad ; re- 
tailed the amusing gossip of all the fashionable houses 
she had been staying at; made her aunt laugh in spite 
pf overcharged ridicule in her descriptions ; and occa- 
sionally broke in upon her own spirits, by little pathetic 
parenweses, about the untoward loves of different fe- 
male friends. 

Every thing she said, displayed a heart of luxuriant, 
unpruned good-nature ; a disposition not merely disin* 
clined to look on the bad parts of human character, but 
ready to shut its own eyes, when to see would be to dis^ 
turb its happy unconsciousness of a defect Honoria 
was quite captivated. 

As Lady Wearmouth rang for coffee at the appear- 
ance of the gentlemen, she looked smilingly at her«. 
niece, who was flying back to Honoria's side, after an 
animated meeting with her ministerial cousin, ^' I see,^^ 
she said, '^ it is quite in vain, Gertrude, to dispute your 
possession of Miss O^Hara for this evening at least, so I 
shall have less scruple in making up my sou's whist party. 
Miss O'Hara, I give you over to my niece-rbut I warn 
you to be upon your guard ; she is— at least so my Ho- 
race says — mightily given to pick people's pockets of 
their hearts : — and she is so careless, of her many pieces 
of plunder afterward, much as she values them — that I 
won't say what becomes of them at last." 

^' You dear, scandalous person !" exclaimed Lady 
Haverford, with invincible good-humour. '* Well, if 
Miss O'Hara is not afraid of me after this, she and I 
will waft ourselves into the conservatory. Good bycj 
sweet aunty ! darling aunty !" — kissing her own pretty 
hand with a little affectation, yet so engagingly, that Ho- 
noria did not see it was somewhat tinctured with the in- 
tention of being engaging, -^'o the conservatory they 
went, through the open glass-doors which led into it. 

The ascending stages of this agreeable appendage to 
Vol. L— 21 
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a grottDd*floor sitiii^-rooiD, were crowded with bewti-* 
fuUjr arranged plants, breathing warmth and fragrance -, 
it looked out upon a glade of tiie park, where a herd of 
deer were seen lying in the moonlight, under the shade 
of some venerable oaks ; glimpses of the river Eden 
were caught through openings of more distant masses of 
woody gliding like melted silver in the same sweet moon- 
shine. Honoria's picturesque-loving eye, involuntarilj 
fixed upon the scene out of doors. 

Lady Haverford, meanwhile, was gayly and unspar- 
ingly stripping the choice exotics of their brightest 
flowers, to make a nosegay for her unobservant com* 
panion, till its enormous size made her laugh at her- 
self; and praying Honoria to take at least half the 
flowers out of her hand, or she should drop them all, 
she noticed the direction of her eye. 

'^ DonU I know what you would like at this mo- 
ment V^ she asked, with flattering quickness. '* Come 
— if you are not afraid of the evening air such an al- 
most summer night, I am not ; shall we venture ? — 
there! — there! — now you are cold proof.^ And as 
she spoke. Lady Haverford took a silk scarf from her 
own shoulders, and twisting It round the head and 
throat of Honoria, declared she looked like a head of 
Domenichino's : then hurried her into the park. 

It was in vain that Honoria, quite fascinated by this 
attention, and the manner of 'doing it, besought her to 
think of herself: Wdy Haverford declared she made 
a practice of inuring herself to every possible fancy 
of every creature on earth ; so she never took cold, 
and never was over-heated, and never tired, and never 
hungry, or thirsty, or sleepy, except when it was quite 
convenient to other ]>eople. How was it possible not 
to be captivated by such an unselfed character, extra- 
vagant though it might be ! * 

As they advanced on thdlr calm path. Lady Haver- 
ford often stopped to lookround and admire. '^ What 
a night ! — what a divijMkoon ! — ^those still trees !— 
those fine shadows! — fllr lovely little river!— how 
beyond comparison was the enjoyment of such a 
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scene, and with such a companion, before all the faaa of 
dressing and playing the pleasant to a set of people we 
care nothing for P' 

Ladj Haverford's observations met with the hearti- 
est concurrence from Honoria ; and having thus estab- 
lished their congeniality on these minor points, her 
charming ladyship proceeded to go deeper into her 
companion's heart, by enlarging on the characters and 
histories of her 'aunt and cousin. In doing this, she 
had yet greater means of fascinating her hearer : — for 
the details of Lady Wearmouth's domestic losses; 
anecdotes of the son and daughter, torn from life in 
its earliest spring; descriptions of the present Earl's 
simple and amiable mode of living in the bosom of his 
family when breathing after the arduous duties of his 
high office ; animated portraits of Captain Harrington 
and of his sister, Lady Sarum, at once the most en- 
chanting of fine ladies, and the fondest of wives ; — ^all 
these circumstances called forth Lady Haverford's 
warmest powers of description. If the persons de- 
scribed might not merit siich rapturous praise as she 
bestowed, in its fuilf^t extent, at least it proved th^ 
most loving and loveable nature in their eulogist ; and 
Hoooria could not prevent her own enthusiasm from 
bursting from her lips with the remark* 

Lady Haverford was gratified to absolute rapture. 
All at once she exclaimed, **That crystal moon!— O 
for Lord Francis Fitas James ! — is he not quite worthy 
of being with us just now ?" 

Honoria confessed her non-acquaintance with a per- 
son of whom she had hetfrd only incidentally. Lady 
Haverford was all amazement. 

'* Not know Lord Francis Fitz James ! was that 
possible! the only creature positively the fashion f 
the very spoilt child of every living thing ! — he, that 
was never to be got to go any where, or to .do any- 
thing he did not choose ;— therefore, the most delight- 
fully proToking creature possible ! — ^the person always 
going his own way ! caring neither for coaxing nor 
flattering !-*he that was like nothing on earth out a 
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Grecian statae! be that spoke poetry! — ^breathed 
masic !-— knew more of history and science than all the 
professors at the two Universities!— the most way« 
ward—* most careless — most impassioned— most listless 
— most romantic — most fashioned'— -most winning — 
most disdainful— 4d short, the most contradictory^ yet 
all-conqaering being ever created.'' 

Lady Haverford was quite out of breath with her 
own rapid thoughts, as well as utterance. Honoria'8 
pulses were beating tumultuously : — this description 
was so like Mr. Mulcaster's account of his friend Mr* 
Gubbins — and there was obviously some mystery about 
that gentleman's visit to Arthur's 6ourt ; she remem- 
bered the sculptured brow of her champion ; and, with 
a fluttering voice, she endeavoured to say how much 
she wished to see so extraordinary a mixture of faults 
and graces. 

The animated widow went on to say that her friend 
Caroline Stafford had been dying for him all the sea- 
son before the present, and what she had suffered ! — 
but he had never given her the slightest hope I — ^he 
was so strangely cold to most young ladies ! — ^yet now 
and then he seemed suddenly struck with a new face, 
and would devote himself to it for a whole evening : — 
then something would disenchant him, for he was fiisti- 
dious to a misery— and he would become as sad, or 
scornful, or indifferent as before. 

" Then vanity, at least, is not among the sins of 
your paragon!" Honoria, half-questioned, almost 
ashamed of the interest she felt. Lady Haverford en- 
tirely acquitted her hero of it. She maintained, how- 
ever, that he was too romantic, that he expected more 
than he would ever find ; and she prophesied, that if 
ever he married, it would be someone quite out of his 
own set ; for he made no secret of his aversion to 
what he called the world, though he amused himself 
with it : — and, as he scorned money, he would most 
likely be bringing some lovely creature out of a cot- 
tage, or some interesting .savage from North America. 

iionoria ventured to suggest, that in neither of these 
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personages c<rald a maa of refined taste expect to find 
the companion he songht. 

Lady Haverford owned she was right,-— excusing 
her silly assertion, hj the fact, "that his eccentric 
lordship was once actaailT on the point of marriage 
with a Miss Clarke, whom not a creatare had ever 
heard of, and whom he got acquainted with at a water- 
drinking place, when he was attending an onlj and 
beloved sister, who afterwards died, there. After all, 
the lady used him shamefally ill; — and ever since 
then, what with the disappointment, — ^what with his 
excessive grief for the loss of his sister, — Lord Fran- 
cis had been more fitful and capricious, and interesting, 
and indifierent to what people thought of him, than 
ever. Every creature who read his poems must see 
what a strange, enthusiastic, dejected being he was !'^ 

*^ His poems !" 

" I mean his * Feelings and Fancies.' " 

Honoria echoed the last words almost joyfully ; but 
Lady Haverford, not slaying to inquire why she seem- 
ed so pleased, ran on to say, ^^ although he put that 
ridiculous name to them, we all knew whose they 
were. I am so amazed you did not know Lord Fran- 
cis wrote! That people here, — such nameless vulg^ 
rians as my Lady Sykes, and Mrs. Shafto, should be 
quite out of the secret, is not at all odd — but that you ! 
— it is marvellous." 

While her gay companion continued discussing this 
popular volume, (popular, because printed mysterious- 
ly, and written by an admired young man of rank,) 
lionoria stood puzzling out the meaning of Lady Ha- 
verford's extravagant compHment to her, at the ex- 
pense of the great lady of Shafto Place I — ^yet Hono- 
ria could not guess Ihc magnitude of such a compli- 
ment. 

Secluded as she had lived, she knew not that beyond 
that narrow circle of rank and splendour, on which the 
outward world ignorantly gaze, there is yet a smaller 
and more worshipped one^ where a motley set dwell 
apart, proscribing every one without* Why, and how^ 
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these personages are adopted into this set, is a mystery 
only equalled by the Freemason's secret; for none of 
its number has ever been heard to say what qualifica* 
tion is required in an aspirant. 

It is nor youth, nor age, nor beauty, nor ugliness, 
nor wit, nor dulness, nor birth, nor obscurity, nor 
principle, nor immorality, nor pretensions of any kind, 
which may obtain a place in this sacred circle. The 
person brought into the society, is taken as the legions 
of the Lower Empire choose their emperor, — for no- 
thing — ^sometimes 014/ of nothing. We, uninitiated^ 
who do but peep through chinks in their wall of sepa- 
ration from us, may only guess at the laws and customs 
of these unknown people : so, whether they are regu- 
larly swayed by an hereditary chief, or only for sea- 
' sons by an usurper ; whether the whole body be likq 
the raamelukes, a sort of nursery for future Beys, — or 
whether it be merely a politely-uproarious assembly of 
exquisite pretenders, all equally rule*worthy, and mle- 
lovmg, is left for better-informed heads than mine, to 
puzzle out and set forth ;— at all events it completely 
baffled Honorja's ; and with a noble sincerity, which 
actually preserved her in the place Lady Haverford's 
instant prepossession bad bestowed on her,^she asked 
information, and obtained it. 

This was followed up by fresh raptures about Lor4 
Francis, his acting, his singing-*-*^ the creature who 
could not get Lord Francis to sing one of his own im- 
promptu melodies to them, might as well dig their 
grave at once !^' Honoria could not forbear taxing the 
fair eulogist with a dangerous degree of interest in her 
subject. 

Lady Haverford refuted the charge with every sign 
of sincerity. — "No— she had known Lord Francis 
first, when her lord was alive ; and she was familiar 
with all that took others by surprise: — and she had no 
time to fall in love since Lord Haverford's death, 
whom by the by, she had been given to at sixteen — bq 
was fifty, but he was the kindest, best-bred person, the 
most amiable husband \ — Since then she had been mo- 
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nopolised by so many friende and relatives^ that she 
never dreamed of marryiog again. She really thought, 
if Lord Francis came to Ravenshaw^ and saw Aliss 
O^HdLTa^ his hour vfould came / it should be so ; Miss 
O'Hara should go with them to the races, and it must 
be!" 

Honoria, all in a glow of confusion, pleasure, and 
dome feeling of proud self-denial, hastily assured Lady 
Haverford that she was engaged to accompany the 

Dean of 's family; — and, that if she were not, 

she would rather forego the honour and happinesj of 
being in Lady Haverford's company, than appearing 
to swell the train of any admired and arrogant person 
of the other sex." . 

^^ I knew it !' ' exclaimed the good-humoured Lady 
HaVerford ; " this is so exactly what Lord Francis 
would be enchanted with! You shall go your own way 
as well as he ; though it drives me to despair not to 
have you with me at those races. But you shall not 
run away from me when we meet on the ground, or in 
the stand, or wherever these officers mean us to be. 
Remember, I bespeak you all to me and my party, 
whoever they may be." 

Honoria blushed and laughed evasively. Her little 
head was full of wild, fluttering thoughts : images 
bright and rare were- hovering through it, like birds 
amon^san-clouds ; all too dazzling for the sight to fix 
on. This extraordinary Lord Francis seemed so ex- 
traordinarily brought before her imagination by every 
one ! From the different sketches given her of his cha- 
racter, it seemed exactly the sort of character to 
charoi her wild taste, and at the same time satisfy her 
better-judging heart. Such noble contempt of ordi- 
nary admiration, of frivolous society, of mere rank and 
riches ! Such deep tenderness for a sister ! So interest- 
ing, too, fjrom having loved romantically, and been 
cruelly rejected or deserted ! He was the bard she had 
been admiring, — ^he was the champion of her dear 
country, at Arthur's Court ! and he was coming to 
^i^^enshaw; where, by a most singular concurrence of 
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unexpected events, she iiras now courted to mit in the 
roost gratifying terms! 

Honoria knew she was handsome,-->-many conqiiests 
made her suspect she could charm* Lord Francis was 
said to denounce taking a wife from his own set ;— 4f 
then — no — she must not fancy such an improbability ! 
-—he was the second son of a marquess ; and if the son 
might wish, the father ought not to consent to such an 
unequal union. 

Honoria had just sense enough left, after Lady Ha- 
verford's dazzling rhapsodies, to quell her own throng- 
ing visions ; and clearing her troubled brow with a 
smile, she proposed running back to the house. Ladj 
Havcrford, accepting the phrase literally, started off 
with the swiftness of an Atalanta -, and Honoria^ thus 
obliged to pursue her, both of them arrived out of 
breath, all bloom and laughter, at the entrance to the 
conservatory. 

Here Honoria paused a moment to compose her 
looks, with respectful consideralion of those she was 
entering to ; but her privileged companion went joy- 
ously on. *' We have taken such a delightful walk !'' 
she exclaimed in her usual animated tone. 

" You have taken cold," said Mr. Herbert, with a 
short snappish air, yet not looking up from his cards. 
^^ I trust Miss O^Hara has not done more than she ought 
to do," half-questioned Lady Wearmouth, yet too 
gently to suggest an idea of reproof. 

Honoria's prompt and grateful reply satisfied her. , 
''As for you, Gertrude," Her Ladyship continued, 
'*you have so entirely robbed us of Miss O'Hara, in 
spite of herself, that i must put in a claim for a quiet 
day of her society, after these races, when you are 
gone. Meanwhile, the oftener she will come to Ra- 
venshaiv, and give us a chance of improving our ac- 
quaintance with her, the more agreeable will it be to 
my son and myself." 

Honoria's speaking colour and curtsy acknowledged 
this pleasing solicitude for her society. 

Lord Wearmouth now looked off his cards — ^' If we 
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had not unluckily been deserted by Mr. Mulcaster,'' 
he said, with momentary playfulness, '' a flirtation 
might have proved a tolerable diversion in our favour ; 
and Miss O'Hara might have escaped a fit of the tooth- 
ache." 

"Mr. Mulcaster!" repeated Lady HaverfonI, — 
" that charming, entertaining, original creature ! those 
ten daya I spent with him at Sarum! we laughed 
through every one of them like two children ! was he 
coming ? and he has not come !'^ 

" There lies his note," resumed His Lordship, point- 
ing to one on a work-table ; ^' see if you can make out 
his apology, for neither I nor my mother could." 

Lady Haverford caught up the note, and by the aid 
of Honoria^s better acquaintance with the young man^s 
handy deciphered these lines : — 

" Mr. William Mulcaster entreats Lord Wearmouth^s 
pardon for the necessity he is under of relinquishing 
the honour of dining at Ravenshaw to*day ; he trusts 
that a most intolerable headache may be offered as ah 
apology." 

The difficulty in deciphering, lay in the word head'- 
ache. . Lady Haverford laughingly asserted the phrase 
was heartache ; and so it indeed appeared to haVe been 
originally written ; but some little rubbing and blotting 
had altered the letters of heart, into those of head^ and 
it was from this smearing, that Lord and Lady Wear- 
mouth had been puzzled. 

Some pretty badinage about hearts and heads, passed 
between h^dy Haverford and Mr. Pemberton, in de- 
fiance of jCterd Wearmouth's grave calls for attention 
to their gtime, and the repeated pshaws ! of Mr. Her- 
bert. The latter in truth uttered that testy monosylla- 
ble so often and so quickly, that Lady Haverford fan- 
cying he sneezed, good-naturedly interrupted herself 
to bid God bless him. 

No one could resist the comic effect of such a mis- 
take ; and all laughed therefore, except Honoria.' She 
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stood unconsciously fixed in serious thou^t with the 
note open in her hand. She had forgotten Lord Fran- 
cis Fitz James, nay, Lady Haverford herself, and with 
true friendly anxiety was revolving the probabilities of 
something having gone wrong in the affair of Major 
Stanhope and Jane. 
^-^ If a refusal had arrived from Lord Culv^erdon, or had 
been returned by the Dean, no wonder the kind bro- 
ther's heart and head ached. 

Her silence and changed countenance were eloquent 
to Lady Haverford's quick eye ; with genuine warm* 
. heartedness, though making ({uite a wrong guess at the 
primary object of Honoria^s evident^ uneasiness, she 
asked her if she would accompany her in a visit to St. 
Cutbberts the next day ? — adding, that as she had 
never been at Ravenshaw since she first married, she 
had not seen the younger ones since they were grown 
up, and she was dying to see if they were as lovely as 
their eldest sister, and half as agreeable as their bro* 
ther. And she knew they were all such favourites with 
her flfUnt, that she was sure her cousin would let them 
have his curricle and trust her to drive it. 

Lord Wearmouth nodded assent ; Honoria eagerly 
accepted the timely proposal ; nothing further was re- 
quired than a fine day : Mr. Herbert shortly decided it 
would rain cats and dogs : Lady Haverford was gayljr 
indifferent to any fall, short of water. She arranged 
a whole plan of operations. Miss O^Hara would be 
so good as to come first to her in Lady Wearmouth'^ 
coach, which would be returning at eleven o'clock the 
next morning from conveying the gentlemen present to 
a public meeting. Then they would get off by twelve ; 
and if they found every body in their nightcaps at such 
an hour, 59 much the more amusing. Lady Haverford 
would call at Monksden on the way ; then leave .Miss 
O'Hara at St. Cuthberts without getting out herself; 
then proceed to Hexham Hall, and return to join the 
dear delightful set at Dean Mulcaster's. It would be 
quite easy to do all this before dinner, as Hexham was 
not above three miles from St. Cutbberts. 
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Mr. Herbert fhretrin bis usoal dampcl*, " It is six ;^^ 
but who ever regarded Mr. Herbert out of his office ! 
In despite, therefore, of threatened rain, and a longer 
road, the appointment was made ; and Lady Wear- 
mouth followed up some trifling message to one of the 
Misses Mulcaster, with commendations of each, and 
expressions of warm esteem for their father, which 
sincerely gratified the partial feelings of Honoriii. 

Soon after this important matter was settled, the 
carriage wasannounced as ready to convey Miss O'Hara 
home, and having received a pressure of the hand 
so fond and flattering from Lady Haverford, that it 
migfat have stood for an embrace, our heroine was led 
oat by the Earl himself. 

As she hurried through the hall she could not help 
uttering some admiring words about his fascinating re- 
lation. '' Yes ; she is a most popular person," was 
all that her frank praise extracted : she smiled at the 
cautious covering of a statesman's heart ; then sighed 
to think such covering necessary. Lady Haverford 
had charmed her so entirely, that she wondered how 
any one could feel calmly toward her. Lady Haver- 
ford appeared so wholly unspoilt by the dissipated 
world ; she displayed such tact in divining secret feel- 
ings and wishes ! none but a heart of genuine sensibi- 
lity could have such tact f Then such vivid affec- 
tions! such ardent admiration of other persons! not 
a tincture of envy or superciliousness in her lively 
representations ! such active wide-spreading benevo- 
lence too, indiscriminate as it might be ! and to crown 
all, such accomplishments ! In truth Lady Haverford 
was unquestionably far superior to Janq Mulcaster in 
charm of manner and highly developed talents ; and 
if her heart were proved to equal that warm and ge- 
nerous one, must it not follow that Honoria would 
eventually prefer her new acquaintance to hex earlier 
friend? yV gush of kindly feelings and grateful re- 
membrances, and new-roused sympathies, seemed to 
answer no, in the breast of the self-questioner; and 
Honoria, ashamed of having made the preference a 
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question, restored every thought and every wish to her 

ftrst favourite companion* 



XJHAPTER XI. 

The next morning, our heroine's little history of 
her grand visity as Mrs. Meredith. offensively persisted 
in calling the quiet dinner at Ravenshaw, was detailed 
to her uncle's perfect satisfaction, and his wife's bitter 
ridicule. Mrs. Meredith, could not, however, scoff* at 
the noble possessors of Ravenshaw ; but she indemni- 
fied herself by many coarse strokes at Honoria's cou- 
ceited expectations, aud extravagant squandering of 
her paltry income inconsequence ; coupling these, with 
liberal predictions of utter disappointment. 

Honoria was hardily indifferent to her aunt's tongue, 
when it was only exercised in. private : she now heard 
its discordant alternations without betraying any dis- 
turbance, while busying herself in little attentions to 
her uncle, and placing within his reach all the books 
and papers which he might want while she was out with 
Lady Haverford. 

Mrs. Meredith, irritated at her niece's proposed ab- 
sence for a whole forenoon, nay afternoon, when she 
had intended setting her to see to the bottling of the 
green gooseberries, actually lashed herself into a fury ; 
so that her husband's pathetic appeals, and assurances 
that his niece could not with propriety refuse to ac- 
company Lady Haverford to visit their mutual friends, 
were of no avail. 

In the midst of this domestic din the Wearmouth 
carriage was announced, and Honoria escaped. 

When arrived at Ravenshaw, our heroine was inter- 
cepted by the gay Viscountess's French maid, who 
with all the grace of a French woman, announced that 
her Jady was not yet up, but that she entreated Miss 
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O'Hara would do ber the favour of coming to her in 
her room. To Lady Hayerford's sleeping-roomi there- 
fore, Honoria went. 

Wherever Lady Haverford transported herself, thi- 
ther were transported also multitudes of camfartSf as 
this Sttperfiue attendant called luxurious and modish 
trifles. Pillows of the finest cambric, flounced and 
lined with pink ; a coverlid of eider-down, quilted be- 
tween satin of ^he same cheek-tinging colour, to do 
away the necessity of blankets ; a portable bath ; 
essences and pastes, and combs and brushes without 
end ; and a dressing service of crystal and gold„ 
strewed over a toilet-table, where lay in yet greater 
number and confusion, rings, armlets, necklaces, 
brooches ; in short, every article of jewellery invented 
to amuse grown children. Of all these things, the ap- 
propriate cases and stands seemed only brought to 
add to the disorder, not to be used in diminishing it. 

Every chair, every table, every sofa, had something 
occupying it. Books on one, music and a harp-lyre 
on another ; bandboxes on a third ; gowns and shoes 
On a fourth ; piles of artificial flowers on a fifth ; a tea- 
tray with every thing sliding off it, on a sixth ; writing 
materials here, open letters there ; every species in 
dhort of elegant litter and disorder. 

Honoria stood in the midst of it, in comic distress^, 
suddenly imprisoned by the impetuous recoil of sundry 
doors of wardrobes and closets, opened by one of the 
officiating priestesses of the sanctum. Lady Haver- 
ford herself was thrown back on her pillow, suffocating 
with mirth, after having half-started out of bed, to 
welcome her visiter. 

Ma'mselle meanwhile won her gliding way through 
the chaos, with perfect ease of look and motion, issu- 
ing orders to her lady's English maid to find a seat for 
Miss O'Hara* 

Lady Haverford patted the bed, as she would have 
done in invitation to her dog Zephyr ; and Honoria 
instantly accepting the hint, sprung to the place thus 
offered. 

Vol. L— 22 
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« This is so dear of you," exclaimed ber animated 
new friend. Honoria's brightly-thanking eyes, as they 
lifted up their deep dark shades to meet those of Lady 
liaverford, saw there the same witchery of heart, and 
hilarity, and happy temper, which had fascinated her 
the night before. Lady Haverford exclaimed at her 

food looks. But you are so handsome ! — ^you must 
now you are so very handsome ! that it's quite useless 
sot to cry out about it. Even gruflF Mr. Herbert could 
not find a word to stop my ravings, after you went last 
night, except, « She's too short !* 

Honoria's laugh at her ladyship's imitation of Mr. 
Herbert's snappish tone, helped to cover her confusion 
at being thus admired' to her own face; and Lady 
Haverford's lively spirits immediately setting off in their 
wildest career, left her leisure to survey every surround- 
ing object in the room. 

Not one of the appendages to a fine lady's chambrer 
escaped our heroine's notice ; but the lady herself 
chiefly occupied her. 

A most Incoming, yet dishevelled night-dress, (far 
remote, however, from being a comfortable one,) set 
off the prettiness of Lady Haverford's features, and the 
play of her countenance. Every thing she wore was 
elaborately worked, and richly laced ; but frills and 
collars were unfastened, and one arm, from which the 
unbuttoned long sleeve was perpetually falling open, 
still retained the bracelets of the preceding evening. 
A night cap of Mechlin and pink riband, produced an 
effect quite unsuitable to the quiet period of sleep, as 
it just coviered the back of the wearer's head, leaving 
half the curls of the unbandaged hair to play about 
the face, and torment, or heighten the beauty of the 
eyes. 

Lady Haverford's pretty countenance and pliant form 
looked so charming in this negligent costume ; and the 
vivacity of her actions, as she now rose from her pil- 
low, now threw herself hdA on it, afforded so plausible 
an excuse for the untidy state of her bed, that Honoria 
would not allow herself to see or to feel that Lady Ha- 
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verford in her chamber was not so agreeable to her, a$ 
Lady Haverford in a drawing-room. Yet so it was : 
and when Her Ladyship rose and w^nt through the 
customary duties of ablution and dressing, (which in- 
deed she did with the nicest scrupulosity, and most per- 
fect disregard of beholders, talking and laughing all 
title time like a child in a nursery,) Honoria's feelings of 
surprise and repugnance returned : nay, returned so 
strongly, that she had to remind herself of the force 
of habit, and the unavoidableness of such habits among 
persons never accustomed from infancy to do anything 
for themselves, ere she could quite forgive Lady Ha- 
verford for what seemed to her a sin against womanly 
delicacy. 

Th^ responsibility of Lady Haverford's appearance, 
being solely intrusted to the foreign maid, and the more 
mechanical operations of dressing falling to the share 
of the English one, Honoria was not a little amused by 
the novel scene ; and not a little amazed by the pretty 
Viscountess's seeming indifference to her looks after all. 
She seemed literally to let the able artiste dress her at 
will, out of pure easiness of temper ; and though never 
did prime minister more fully honour the trust of his 
kiog than ma'mselle did her lady's, still to Honoria, who 
set a great value upon her own inimitable taste, who 
would not have endured the most fashionable style 
of dress, had it not been exactly adapted to, or ably 
modified to suit her own style of person — to her, the 
oarelessness with which Lady Haverford issued from 
her room, without even a glance at the glass, was ab- 
solutely magnanimous. ^ 

There was no time for seeking the dowager coun- 
tess, ere they left Ravenshaw ; so into the curricle 
they got, and were instantly whirie4 off by two beau- 
tiful grays. 

During their drive. Lady Haverford ^as most de- 
lightful, entertaining, amiable. She talked of every 
living person, whose names were either to be found in 
the |>eerage, or on the single page of that mysteriouis 
roll, The Fashion, 
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To Honoria, who gayly avowed herself savagely Ig- 
norant, this was like reading an amusing succession of 
little novels ; for though nearly all the heroes and he- 
roines of Lady Haverford's anecdotes were unknown 
to her, they were still human beings ; and Lady Haver^ 
ford sketched their characters, and gave their biogra- 
phy with felicitous talent : it was not their biographer's 
fault that they were all persons of rank or station ; she 
knew no other. There vi^as nothing, therefore, of pa- 
rade and pretension in her repetition of their sounding 
names. 

The longer her gay companion talked of her world, 
the more was Honoria struck by the total ignorance of 
such life in its interior arrangements, which was dis- 
played by Mrs. Shafto's mode of proceeding: long be- 
fore they had completed their drive, her good sense had 
solved the problem in this way;— that nothing being so 
intolerable as to see oneself badly imitated, persons of 
real fashion keep all pretenders to such distinction at 
too great a distance for the latter to discern, what are 
the distinctive characteristics of high breeding. 

Only in two circumstances during their drive, was 
Honoria disappointed : Lady Haverford merely rested 
on Lord Francis Fitz James's name for an instant, 
skimming away to another young man's history ; and 
they did not reach St. Cuthberts till an hour after the 
time Honoria's anxiety had calculated upon. 

The last disappointment was in consequence of their 
being encountered on the road, by equestrians of Lady 
Haverford's acquaintance — dropt, as she styled it, from 
the skies upon distant Northumberland. Minutes flew 
unheeded, while questioning where they were staying ; 
where going ; what had been the end of such and such 
an affair known to them and herself — for Lady Haver* 
ford seemed interested and occupied for every body. 
Then she had to stop at Monksden, and just shake 
hands for a moment with Lady Henderson, who, as 
Emily Arundel, had been her friend and neighbour at 
Haverford: — at Monksden she staid half an hour, for 
she had found mobs there. Honoria smiled sincere 
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forgiveness^ as Lady Haverford thus entreated pardon. 
She saw that wherever the captivating Yiscounteas 
vvedty she left friends and worshippers behind : a tax 
must be paid for such popularity, — her time and her 
^lotice at least. 

To St. Cuthberts» however, they got at last. Ho- 
noria alighted : Lady fiaverford went on. 

The cause of Mr. Mulcaster's head and heartache 
was sooB explained to Honoria's great relief. Lady 
Catherine Eustace was going to be married. After 
^gimg him all the encouragement possible: — such as 
dancing with him at every ball ; sitting apart with him 
whenever tliey met in society ; employing him on all 
her commissions; praising his horses ; patting his dogs ; 
wearing his favourite colour: giving him flowers; ta- 
king all the rides he recommended, though sure to en- 
counter him in the course of them ; laughing and re- 
fusing to be serious when he seriously protested he was 
dying for her; in short, letting him go on, making him- 
self be set down for her absolute slave (he conscious, 
meanwhile, that she had first angled for him ;) — after all 
this, she had accepted the hand of Lord Brinkbourn; 
offered for him, by his father to hers ; and her mother 
had in a very civil note, as if in the common course of 
things, done the family at St. Cuthberts the honour of 
asking their congratulations upon her daughter's happy 
prospects. 

Jane Mulcaster repeated all these heinous offences isl 
a flame of sisterly resentment. Her dear, darling Wil- 
liam, to be so duped ! — such a heartless little coquette ! 
— such worthless mercenariness ! — she could not but 
love William, — she could not help loving such a deaji^ 
creature so devoted to her I — how shameful, then, to ac- 
cept another man ! as it could only be from Lord Brink- 
bourn's title, such secret preference made her doubly 
iniquitous. But no, Jane decided the next instant that 
Lady Catherine could not love William, or she woujd 
have rejoiced in the opportunity of refusing a marchio- 
ness's coronet for his sake :—well I — that blindness to 
William's merits — ^that ingratitude for all bis devotion 
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was worse than all ! Jane might have pardoned her, bad 
she been in the least sensible of what she was pving up ! 
In short, poor Jane said all sorts of inconsistent things, 
as every body does when they are mortified and irritated : 
but every word came from a true sister's heart, judging 
a brother's fanciful love, by her better-founded and more 
seriously pursued one ; and bleeding at every vein, over 
his imagined suflFerings. ^^ 

Torrents of tears burst from her eyes as she dcscnbea 
her brother's fury of surprise and grief when reading 
Lady Hexham's official despatch. With difficulty had 
she got him to pen those few scrawling lines to Lord 
Wearrnoiitb, which were no sooner done than he had 
locked himself into his own room, where he now re- 
mained deaf to every petition for admittance. Ere he 
had thus immured himself, he had besought Jane in pity 
to his outraged feelings to keep his fathel* from coming 
to lecture,, or to laugh at him. And had declared that 
but for her sake, he would have forsworn the very sight 
of a woman for the whole of his coming life. 

« And what has the Dean said about it ?" asked Ho- 
noria, eased of her apprehensions for Jane, but compas- 
' sionating the present victim. 

« O, papa's speech has frightened me to death !" re- 
turned Jane, turning quite pale with remembered alarm. 
" He bade me go and tell my brother with his love, 
that he could only allow him just as many days' solitude, 
as he might find requisite for writing an elegy after the 
fashion of Hammond ; for of course he must conclude, 
that Lady Catherine had only been the mistress of Wil- 
liam's rhyming fancy, since he had never spoken of her 
seriously to his father. O, if I could have dared to have 
told papa then of my attachment ! but my tongue abso- 
lutely clung to the roof of my mouth. Yet I feel that I 
cannot go on without telling him. I cannot wait for 
Lord Culverden's answer now. Do you advise me to 
tell papa ? but if he should refuse— if he should be very 

angry ?" 

The sobs which now shook the bosom of Jane Mul- 

c$t?ter were those of deep, true distress. She had given 
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her heart as freely and whollj to Major Stanhope, as 
she was wont to do gifts of lesser value to other dear per- 
sons. The happiness of her life indeed depended upon 
him ; for intimacy liad developed qualities in him, as 
rare as attaching. The frequent letters of his kindred, 
shown solely to make his beloved Jane acquainted with 
all their characters, had given her deeper insight into 
his ; and from seeing how much her Charles was doted 
upon by those who had known him from childhood^ 
she felt how worthy he was of her love now, and her 
obedience hereafter. 

Honoria pressed the weeping girl in her arms with 
fond sympathy ; strenuously urging her not to let her 
present good resolution evaporate, but go directly and 
throw herself upon the mercy of her father, for having 
so long refrained from telling him the state of her affec- 
tions ; confessing to him her venial sin of having already 
made that confidence to the only person to whom, per- 
haps, she ought not to have made it — Stanhope himself. 

Jane's courage rose and sunk several times, ere she 
ventured to execute this fearful task ; but at length she 
went ; whilst Honoria, who had hitherto been closeted 
with her alone, returned to the morning room, where 
they had left Miss Mulcaster and Henrietta. 

The latter was known to be engaged to a young man 
who had just left Oxford for a curacy in Hampshire ; 
but she conducted her sanctioned and modest attach-, 
ment under such a deep shade, that it was evident she 
was rather incredulous of a noisy grief where the ten- 
derest sentiment was alleged to be its source. Wil- 
liam's room was directly over the one the party were 
now in ; and by the stamping tread of his feet up and 
down its oak-floor, the occasional hurling of a chair or 
a table out of his disorderly path, the smothered sound 
of his not smothered groans, gave infallible note that he 
was there ; and though out of sight, did not choose to be 
out of mind. It was, indeed, William's amiable infirm-< 
ity to wish ever to be interesting to those he liked. 

At another time, Honoria nmst have fallen back in 
her chair with suffocating laughter ; there was 3ome-^ 
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ifaing so ridiculous in such misery ; but she was ia the 
presence of William's sisters ; and although Henrietta, 
with subdued archness, whimpered, ^< That's an evident 
waspsting only," would not permit herself a single 
pleasantry. 

Miss Mulcaster's Madonna brow had a pityiug sha- 
dow over tt» which honoured her tenderness too muck 
to wish it dispersed by kindless mirth: — << Every one 
had their different way of loving," she observed with « 
struggling sigh ; ** and, sometimes, those likings which 
were thought the least of, were in fact the stroi^est ; 
the younger a person was, she thought, the warmer 
were their affections ; first feelings were so powerful ! — 
Therefore she grieved for William ; and was sorry to 
find that he had been quite in earnest, when he had 
been so good-natured as to let them teaze him about 
Lady Catherine, as if it had been only a flirtation like 
his other fancies before." 

Honoria could suggest no better comfort than the 
obvious one of William's certain misery with such%a 
worldly character as Lady Catherine now proved her- 
self, had she deemed it worth her while to have accept- 
ed him, after failing in other views. 

Upon this conclusion all parties agreed ; and they 
were beginning to enter into anxious discussion of 
Jane's concerns, when the happy girl flew in, with a 
face all tears and smiles ; trembling, weeping, exclaim- 
ing, hoping, wishing, dreading Stanhope's appearance 
with his father's answer, and invoking ten thousand 
blessings upon the head of her own dear father. It 
was easy to guess how the interview had passed. 

Jane had confessed, on her knees, her attachment, 
and her lover^s application to his parents, owning her 
faulty cowardice with such true contrition, that the 
Dean could not persist in his attempt at displeasure. 

Major Stanhope, by the openness of his visits, and 
pointed attention to Jane, had certainly afforded her 
father every facility for questioning his purpose ; he, 
therefore, had been quite undisguised. The Dean had 
no quarrel with a man of delicate sentiment, for wish- 
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mg to ascertain a young ladj's feeling towards him^ 
ere he proposed himself to her natural guardians ; and 
for Jane's concealment there was the just and reason- 
able plea of girlish timidity and bashfulness. He had^ 
consequently, no censuring remark to make ; except 
that he thought the gallant officer ought to have con- 
sulted his own father ere he ventured to press a suit 
which might after all be laid under an interdict. 

To this Jane could promptly answer on her lover'i^ 
authority, that Lord Culverden's eldest son, being un- 
happily disinclined to marriage, from a connexion of 
another sort, which had given his family the bitterest 
sorrow, its object being a married woman in his own 
circle, any honourable attachment of the second son's 
would be hailed as a blessing. Lord Culverden hadj 
indeed, long ago given Charles carte blanche on the 
subject ; merely stipulating for the person of his choice 
having a gentlewoman's birth and breeding, with un<* 
blemished reputation ; and that the Major should either 
wholly renounce the army after such an union, or ex- 
change into one of the regiments of Life Guards. 

All this met with the Dean's hearty approval. 
** Think, too, what dearest papa ended with !" added 
Jane. ** O, I could have kissed bis very feet ! * Don't 
fancy, my child,' he said, in his way, * that I looked on^ 
without seeing ; or should have let you fall in love un- 
less I had been a little in love with the swain myself. 
When I went to see my old friend, Harvey, last year, 
I saw this young man at church with his men; — he 
staid the sacrament, a duty so rarely fulfilled, by any 
young man, I grieve to say, that I could not help ask^ 
iog who he was. Harvey said a great deal of his good 
conduct in that obscure quarter, which helped to fix 
the circumstance in my memory !' These were papa's 
very words ; — I could have worshipped him for them F 

Henrietta exclaimed at her father's slyness. ^^ O, 
indeed, he was quite right !" repeated her sister, in haste 
to exonerate her beloved parent. "He had forgotten 
the name of this ofiicer, till one day Charles spoke of 
Hythe as being quartered there; and papa questioned 
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kim carele^Iy, till be satisQed himself he was the satne 
person ; and as he had but just obsenred bis attention 
to me, he chose to^wait and watch, and not influence 
xne one way or another. — O, papa is so noble to us 
all !" Miss Mulcaster smothered a sigh and looked 
aside. Jane then hastily exclaimed, she must go ajoid 
tell William, and Honoria must go with her and try to 
persuade him to accompany them the next day to the 
races. Neither the beseeching glance, nor the snatch- 
ing hand of the breathless Jane, could be resisted! 
Honoria flew with her up the wide old staircase, into 
the gallery, upon which most of the sleeping-chambers 
opened. They tapped at William's door ; he did not 
notice It. Jane entreated admittance for herself, or 
a word exchanged through the key-hole with Miss 
O'Hara ; William answered only by some sound be* 
tween a sigh and a groan. Honoria then tried her 
powers. 

In a tone happily blending the comic and the kind, 
the coaxing and tae reproachful, she endeavoured to 
reawaken his interest in the races of the next day, and 
in his favourite sister's present anxieties. She hinted, 
that Jane had much of the agreeable to tell hino, it he 
would only bear and answer her. Arguments Honoria 
Bever used to persons under the influence of passion ; 
but of persuasives she was liberal; — and the last 
one, was the moving picture of his best-beloved sister's 
affliction at his seeming indifference to her hopes and 
fears. 

The duty of a disappointed man is universally al- 
lowed to be thorough despair. Mr. Mulcaster was 
obviously determined to maintain that notable charac- 
ter to the utmost. Possibly he believed himself quite 
in earnest; though all who knew the expression of 
real anguish, must have seen that he was overacting his 
part, and tearing passion to rags. He pettishly begged 
to be left to himself; — ^desiring Jane to be satisfied with 
the assurance that he was glad she was content, — and 
that he knew his father was very good ;~-and all that 
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iott o( stuff; — again requesting they would cease to 
trouble him. 

Finding her attempt at obtaining a single glimpse of 
his madmansh^ ineffectual, Honoria then sought to ne- 
gotiate for his appearance the next day with his sisters 
lat Colonel Mason's breakfast. It was not probable 
that the Dean would go ; and if he did, unless William 
rode on horseback by their side, Jane could not pro- 
perly go with Major Stanhope in his tandem ; and this 
she was to do, if Lord Culverden's letter were favoura^ 
ble. William knew how entirely Jane had set her lit- 
tle heart upon this gratification; nay, William had 
promised her the happiness. 

Honoria now touched the right string, and William's 
kind heart was relenting to it, when poor Jane, mis- 
taking the silence of shame for that of obstinacy, 
hastily added, by way of a new inducement, " Well 
then, dear William, if not to please me, for thq sake of 
Captain Adair's bay filly ; you know you have betted 
on her, as she was bred at St. Cnthberts." 

If the Dean spoilt Jane, Jane spoilt William : and 
when he was in a wayward humour, (which circum- 
stance occurred not unfrequently, from mere whim,) 
he lorded over her loving nature rather unsparingly. 
Indignant at her putting a wager and a bay filly, in 
competitioa with his despair and Lady Catherine Eus- 
tace, he now angrily refused liarther parley, telling 
Miss O'Hara with a violence for which she was not 
prepared, that ^^ she was as great a bore as his sisters^ 
and that he wished they were all at the .'* 

The fearful name which thus burst from him un- 
awares, was so rarely heard at St. Cuthberts, (never 
in at6ne of levity,) that Jane, quite shocked and af- 
flicted, burst audibly into tears ; and Honoria who, 
affrighted as she too was, could have laughed at his 
moody folly, managed a submissive sigh, in compliment 
to the poor sister's sorrow. The door then hastily 
opened, and the repentant William appeared y his eyes 
inflamed, his locks standing erect, as his combing fin- 
gers bad left them. 
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The expression of his features, and the conduct 
'which had preceded this display of himself, clearly in*- 
dicated that the source of the drops which actually 
* Stood upon his cheeks, was far from the heart's deep 
fountain. But the honest unpractised Jane saw only 
that her brother's handsome face was red and swol- 
len ; and the whispering kisses she lavished on him 
when she ran back to his embrace, testified her firm 
belief that he was utterly bereft of future peace. 

Such tender credulity touched Honoria with instant 
softness, and she looked at Jane with a fervent prayer, 
that she might be as happy with Major Stanhope as 
her warmly generous nature deserved. 

During the clasp of his now-comforted sisiter, Wil- 
liam silently held out his hand to Honoria, in token of 
kindness, or of contrition. Honoria was firm to keep 
the other sex in what Hetty Macready termed *^ their 
proper place ;** and she would not privilege her friend's 
brother, in unbe^ming forgetfulness of what was due 
to a woman. ^V'^bis is only a truce, remember ;" she 
said, lightly resting her hand in his ; ^<you are bound to 
appear on the Thursday at farthest to make me atone- 
ment for that shocking and wicked expression just now." 

William did not answer ; but his face was scarlet : 
as extricating himself from his sister's arms, he mut- 
tered some confused words of gentler dismissal, and 
retreating into his lair once more, betook himself to his 
allotted portion of lamentation and wo. 

While the friends took a few turns up and down a 
long gallery ere they descended to the sitting-room^ 
Honoria succeeded in quieting Jane's fears about her 
brother ; advising her to let his feelings, whatever they 
were, exhale themselves after any fashion he chose ; 
and be sure that they would then be speedily exhausted. 
She then renewed the subject of Jane's own promising 
affairs ; gladly agreeing, to keep her engagement of let- 
ting herself be sent for the next day : not merely to ac- 
company them on the next, to the races, but to stay 
at St. Cuthberts for as many days as Mrs. Meredith 
would permit. If Lord Culve^deu were propitious^ 
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theB Honoria was to share the general jcfy; if be 
were not, she was to stay and weep with her friend far 
from the hated sounds of running horsea, and martial 
music. 

Luckily for the business going on at St. Cuthberts, 
Honoria was not called for till very late ; so that she 
had full time to yent all her admiration of Lady Wear- 
mouth, to bless her stars for the good fortune of her 
uncle's hospitality to Captain Barrington, and to learn 
from the Misses Mulcaster that they too had shared 
in the mother's joy, when they called at Ravenshaw 
the day Lord Wearmouth and William walked to the 
Rectory. 

At last Lady Haverford fluttered in ; instead of a 
quarter of an hour, she had staid a full hour at Hexham 
Castle. Such crowds were staying in the house, all of 
whom she knew ! and Lady Catherine was so amusing ! 
and Lady Hexham had such loads of pretty things to 
show her, that were already sent t9 her daughter by 
Lord Brinkboum's relations ! and Lord Hexham was 
so pompous and foolish ! All this the volatile Viscountess 
hurried out with her usual vivacity and volubility, quite 
unconscious of the painful interest taken in it by Wil- 
liam's sisters, and totally mistaking the meaning of the 
Dean's smile as he listened to her, after coming courte- 
ously out of his study to welcome her and Honoria. 
But suddenly stopping, she resumed with a burst of 
delight at the sight of her old acquaintance the Misses 
Mulcaster grown from children into women ; insisting 
that she herself must be a hundred years old at least; 
aniS inquiring with the utmost unction after the too 
enchanting brother. 

With happy address, yet not speaking falsely, Sophia 
Mulcaster contrived to leave Lady Haverford in the 
error of believing he was not in the house, so further 
questioning was spared ; and her gay Ladyship having 
first adjusted the Dean's easy chair, then hastily picked 
up somebody's glove, (for Lady Haverford did every 
thing for every body,) drew a worked hassock close to 
the. great chair, and sat down at the Dean's feet to go 
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on with 'her pretty gossip. The good divine was well 
inclined to give her plenty of line : never man aisled 
more ably than he did, for all the nonsense of Lady 
Catherine. 

"Lady Catherine showed me Lord Brinkbourn's 
picture," she added, *^ so exquisitely set ! He's dread- 
fully ill-looking, you know, poor man — ^but so clever ! 
and she really seems attached to him. I understand 
now from herself, that she liked htm from the first, and 
had set her heart upon having him from the first moment 
they met last Christmas at Chatfield." 

"I don't doubt it," returned the Dean dryly. 

*^ Well ! I never should have fancied such a thing 
possible !" resumed Lady Haverford, who never took 
time to undeceive herself from imposition of any sort. 
*^ When I saw them at Chatfield, I thought she was 
caring for that very agreeable great fortune, Harvey 
Dalton : so, like a simfdeton, I frequently rode miles 
away from them, when I was chaperoning her on horse-* 
back, carrying off the Marquis, and leaving her with 
Mr. Dalton. — How we laughed over my mistake, 
when she told me how often she wished me poisoned 
for my pains !" 

*< Doubtless :" responded the Dean : ^^ particularly 
if Mr. Dalton did not propose himself and his great for- 
tune, during your good-natured feint." << Henrietta !" 
he added; lowering his voice, and turning quietly to bis 
third daughter, ** do you know of any conducting tube 
from this room to the one above ?" 

Henrietta's arch, yet half*upbraiding glance showed 
isbe understood him^ the Dean exalted his voice, 
'* Your Ladyship speaks so softly : — I wish you could 
speak louder. I would {sdn fancy I am a little deaf to^ 
day.'' 

Lady Haverford tried to make her musical tones 
more sounding; but they could not reach William; 
though from the consciousness of- on arrival below, he 
was now perfectly still. However she went on. 

^< It is quite refreshing to see a match of inciinatmi 1 
Lady Catherine was actually beside herself widi joy ; 
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filie would show me all the clothes and jewels, — such a 
superb suit of diamonds ! — ^Lady Hexham, you know» 
never had any but the poorest things ; so the poor dear 
girl, (so like a very young girl !) was in ecstasies to 
think she diould actually have a finer necklace, than 
the Princess Royal had on at her marriage ! Never 
could she be grateftil enough to Lord Brinkbourn ; it' 
she devoted her whole life to him ! She positively said 
that. — I really never before gave her credit for such a 
grateful character.*' 

" Wonderful indeed !" exclaimed th^ Dean compo- 
sedly ; *^so grateful for a diamond necklace! the 
pretty neck itself would of course offer itself to the axe, 
for any solid good to its geijierous donor.** 

Lady Haveribrd, without detecting the satire of this 
speech, continued to run on after nodding assent to the 
supposed compliment. *< It is not quite settled whether 
they are to be married here, or in London : but some 
of her clothes are come down. One of the gowns was ' 
so ridiculously fine, that it made us die of laughing. 
Lady Catherine was so comical upon it ; and (lowering 
her voice, and bending to the ear of Honoria,) so very 
amusing about her pretty nightcaps : she wondered 
how the Marquis would look in his nightcap — and 
quizzed his long chin so good-humouredly ! — But what 
are you doing, my dear Mr. Dean ? — what can you 
be writing, while I am speaking so fast ? Not taking 
minutes of my discourse I hope, as was the fashion in 
Sir Charles Grandison*s days." "* 

The Dean calmly folded and twisted up the bit of 
paper he had 'been writing on with pencil, and whisper- 
ingly bidding Henrietta slip that under her brother's 
door, renewed attention, to her Ladjrship. 

Lady Haverford, in defiance of the world's efforts i6 
make her otherwise, was yet in many respects as sin^ 
gle-hearted as Jane Mulcaster herself; and she was 
now so far from suspecting any design to draw her out, 
on the subject of her visit to Hexham, that she kept 
thaubking the party present for not being as thoroughly 
bori^, as she could see by his yawning her poor 
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Zephyr was ; and on she went, therefore, with a ndiveU 
and hilarity, which pleased every one in spite of their 
subject. Thus unconsciously unmasking one of the 
most hollow-hearted, place-coveting young persons that 
had ever yet trafficked herself for a coronet. 

Another half-hour was thus sportively played away ; 
so that by the time Lady Haverford drove up to the 
Rectory, it was five ^ o'clock, and the footboy had to rid 
his hands of the tea-tray ere he could run and open the 
gate of the fore-court to the truant Honoria. 

Lady Haverford, quite unobservant of all that hum- 
bled the poor proud orphan in her home, bade her a 
thousand flattering farewells ; ass^M'ing her, she meant 
to remain at Ravenshaw as long as her aunt would now 
keep her, '< solely to cultivate intimacy with her, and 
those charming St. Cutbbert girls;" reminding our he- 
roine that on the Thursday they must unite into (me 
party. Honoria joyfully gave the promise demanded, 
and the pretty Viscountess drove off. 

This was certainly a day of blissful augury to Hono- 
ria, for she could actually walk into her aunt's parlour, 
with Ned and the tea-equipage : and having providently 
entreated to be forgotten at dinner, as her return must 
depend upon Lady Haverford, her slice of mutton and 
glass of wine were saved ; and Lord Wearmouth had 
sent Mrs. Meredith some spring venison with a polite 
card ! Mrs. Meredith, therefore, was not more than 
tauntiiig ; and Honoria could present her the note from 
Dean Mulcaster, which was to remind those at the 
Rectory of Miss O'Hara's engagements with his daugh- 
ters, and to say the carriage would be sent for her on 
• thaensuing forenoon. Mr. Meredith oven*uled a rising 
objection, by some timely remark about a Stilton cheese, 
tirhich Miss Mulcaster had told him was on its way to 
his lady, in company with one for their own use. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The next day was May-day. Honoria arose with 
the lark, to gather flowers and twist garlands, and dres& 
a band of children, who were to go their usual rounds, 
with cleau'-washed faces and pretty curtsies, collecting 
praises and pence. 

She met the eager imps in her own garden, on the 
hill side ; where, seated in her arbour-tree, she made 
a score of young hearts happy, by making as many 
little figures as fine m flowers and ribands could dress 
them ; and by garlanding a cosset lamb to walk along 
With ^em. 

Her picturesque fancy was full of remembered groups 
o{ nymphs and sacrificial animals, seen on plaster casts 
of antique rases ; and as her graceful hands involved 
the loi^ tresses of ivy and briony, round the creature's 
neck and budding horns, she could not help talking 
doud to herself of Arcadia and Tempe, of the Floral 
games, and the altars of Pan. 

Having admired her own work with audible laughing 
emphasis; bestowed a little May-day gift upon each of 
her waiting attendants, (accompanied with a kiss and 
an exhortation to be good children, and keep out of 
mischief,) she dismissed them, and helped their lamb 
over a stile leading to the first farm they were bound to. 
Theo, after pondering awhile upon childhood, and its 
simple, yet fervid enjoyments, she was turning with a 
pensively-altered look towards her home ; when a young 
man, starting up from the grass on the other side of the 
hawthorn hedge, skirting her garden, looked over it, 
directly beade her. 

Honoria never stopped to ascertain whose were the 
eyes that she felt, and was conscious of having met be- 
fore. Ashamed of being detected not in the act of 
making May garlands, but in lauding them to herself ; 
— *aware, from the young man's expression of counte- 
nance, that he must have been peeping at her through 
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the hawthorn, during the whole scene ; she sprang 
away, and ran with such haste down her garden into 
the waste of that name, belonging to the Rectory, and 
thence into the house, that she left one of her slippers 

behind. j zi- w 

Every pulse was throbbing with fnght and nignt, 
when she threw herself, quite out of breath, upon the 
bed in her chamber. She was ashamed ; she was hur- 
ried ; she was convinced that the eyes which now trou- 
bled her recollection, were those of her knight of the 
shamrock. Yet if it were Mr. Gubbins, or rather Lord 
Francis Fitz James, why should she care so very much 
at his having overheard her folly ?. * 

But it could not be that finest of fine men. Lord 
Francis Fitz James out before seven o'clock in the 
morning ? Impossible ! Lord Francis Fitz James, who 
had been at a dinner in London only two days before ! 
It was not likely. Yet, if it were indeed Lord Francis, 
she should now know him : — she should see him under 
the most favourable auspices ; in the encours^ing so- 
ciety of Lady Wearmouth, flatteringly represented by 
Lady Haverford, affectionately spoken of by his friend 
Mr. Mulcaster ! If he did not quite take a disgust to 
her silliness with the May children, she might even hope 
to banquet upon sympathy with his romantic feelmgs 
and poetical taste ; she might hear with her own ears, 
some of that eloquence which had been described to 
her by Captsun Fitz Arthur, as exercised in support of 
her chaise against the country of Mr. Frazer ; in short, 
she might, in downright earnest, try to lose her heart to 
him, and win his. 

Such a mixed character was Honoria, or rather so 
imperfectly was the dross cleared from her golden 
sense, that she first yielded to this absurd imagination ; 
then saw its absurdity, and laughed at herself: << A man 
of whom I know nothing, except that he writes verses, 
and gives himself airs !" With this exaggerated ex- 
clamation, she started up firom her resting place, and 
magnanimously fled from the foul fiend solitude, into the 
wholesome atmosphere of certain active virtuesi sure 
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to be roused and exercised by herself and her uncle, at 
the breakfast-table of Mrs. Meredith. 

The breaking of a sugar-basin caused a tempest of 
an hour's duration; and Honoria, havii^ adventurously 
endeavoured to divert the storm from the pale, rueful 
lad, between whose finger. of grease, and thumb of soot, 
the luckless bowl had perished — was on the verge of 
being commanded to take off her bonnet; and give up 
all notion of going to idle at St. Cuthberts, when the 
Dean's cdach was announced, and the Stilton cheese 
appeared. During the latter article's examination, our 
heroine smiled adieu to her uncle, and curtsying, un- 
seen to her aunt, glidied out of the parlour. 

She found her little trunk in the caniage, under the 
care of Mrs. Wood, the Dean's housekeeper, who was 
commissioned to tell Miss O'Hara, from Miss Jane, that 
she was far too happy to write. Mrs. Wood was qua- 
lified to explain the message she delivered. Many years 
of tried fidelity, as the late Mrs. Mulcaster's personal 
servant, sanctioned her in speaking warmly, though with 
the utmost respect, of her young lady's prospects. 

Honoria's heart overflowed with joy for her friend, 
when she heard that Major Stanhope had that morning 
been with the Dean even before breakfast, with pro- 
posals for Miss Jane : they had been found acceptable ; 
and as soon as settlements could be made out, they 
were to be married. 

Lovers are generally liberal; — successful ones are 
always in good humour : so, of course. Major Stanhope 
had secured the favour of all the domestics at St. Cuth- 
berts by a due distribution of smiles and money, when- 
ever the slightest service afforded him a pretence for 
offering them. Mrs. Wood could quote every servant 
in the house, from the butler to the cow-boy, for some 
laudatory testimonial. Honoria listened, with pleased 
attention, to every circumstance which could throw more 
light upon the character of him, to whom a pure, in- 
experienced, impressible heart was committing its hap* 
piness for this life — ^perhaps for that which is to come. 
She audibly lamented the absence of their mutual friend 
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Mrs. Preston, who wo«id have rejoiced so animateiUy 
with her, for Jane's sake ; and to whom Honoria ever 
longed to fly with every joy or grief of her own. But 
this was another agreeable surprise Mrs. Preston's ab- 
sence bad deprived her of the power of giving her. 
Every thing connected with Ravenshaw, together with 
her discovery of her knight of the shamrock being, in 
fact, Lord Phincis Pitz James ; — every part of this she 
had only been able to narrate with her pen ; and as 
Mrs. Meredith nearly exterminated the postman when* 
ever he brought a letter, Honoria was ever afraid of 
inviting answers ; therefore knew it must be long ere 
she could dare to write again to her maternal friend. 

Casting a sighing glance towards Hazeldean, as the 
carriage drove down the village, she begged the coach- 
man to stop at the small tenement where lodged the 'd- 
detant schoolmistress of Edenfell. Dame Wilson was 
childishly fond of flowers; and Honoria reg^arly 
brought her a nosegay every May-day. She now prayed 
Mrs. Wood to wait it moment, while she ran up stairs 
with her fragrant offering. 

This neat bed in which Dame Wilson lay, was placed, 
for a cheerful Iook>out, so near the only window of her 
chamber, that, as Honoria sat down, she saw every ob- 
ject on the opposite side of the lane. The door of a 
mean house there, was thronged round by children, and 
one or two grown persons ; through the midst of whom 
a young man, with one arm resting in a silk handker- 
chief by way of sling, was seen smilingly passing from 
the door, taking his way towards the village inn. 

The figure of this young man, the clustering of his 
raven hair round a brow of marble— nay, the colour of 
the handkerchief, transferred from his throat to his arm, 
leaving the former in free and noble beauty, — ^brought 
back at once, before Honoria, the vision of him who 
had surprised her on the hill side : him, whom she had 
first seen at Arthur's Court, and knew to be her coun- 
tryman. 

It was then Lord Francis Fitz James ! Her whole 
face was in a gtow : while hastily inquiring what had 
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happened in the cottage opposite, a girl, whom Captain 
Fitz Arthur had placed about his old school-dame, sim- 
fAj answered, that some of the May children, having 
thoughtlessly got into a cart by themselves, were trying 
to drive it, when the horse suddenly set off full speed, 
and was tearing down towards the steep bank of the 
river, when a gentleman, who had come to the Unicorn 
Inn just after sunrise, and had been loitering about with 
a pen and a pencil all the morning, threw himself be- 
tween the cart and the stream ; and seizing the horse's 
head, with instant presence of mind, saved the shriek- 
ing children from probable death. The jerk of the 
horse's head had, however, sprained his shoulder . and 
one of the little culprits' mothers had just been tying it 
up in his own handkerchief. 

Had the performer of this amiable action been actu- 
ally a perfect stranger to her, Honoria would have gone 
over to the house and asked a hundred particulars con- 
cerning him : but now some unaccountable feeling made 
her sensible that she should show embarrassment, with 
too lively an interest, and she was therefore obliged to 
be satisfied with this scanty detail. 

Secretly assured of seeing this handsome and heroic 
personage at the races on the morrow, (if he were in- 
deed Lord Francis Fitz James,) she kissed Dame Wil- 
son with more than her wonted affectionateness, and 
retook her place in the carriage. 

During her unusually silent drive with worthy Mrs. 
Wood, who, nevertheless, kept talking: all the time of 
her ladies, it is humiliating to own that Honoria's reve- 
ries were fuller of herself, and her knight of the sham- 
rock, than even of her friend Jane and her substantial 
happiness ; it is to be hoped, that the very substance of 
that happiness may be an excuse for her thus wander- 
ing after uncertain visions. 

What a figure, what a face her eyes had been eager- 
ly scanning ! — what poetical paleness on the cheek ! — 
what nobleness on the brow, and in the fine moulding 
of the short upper lip I — (that distinctive mark of Gre- 
cian beauty) — what inspiration in the air of the head, 
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rising as it did from the open shirt-collar 1 — and that 
smile ! Apollo himself, throned in his own light, had 
no beam so gracious ! 

Honoria was in fact under a dazzlement of admira- 
tion, partly deserved by its object, partly produced by 
her own exalted fancy, in consequence of itUmberless 
triyial circumstances, calculated to excite Jhtercst, and 
stimulate curiosity. She was, besides, half convinced 
that she ought to fall in love with such a wonder of 
mind and person; and not very incredulous of her 
power of charraing'him in return. 

The very arrogance of this feeling might have told 
Honoria that, as yet, not one spark from " Love's own 
altar'* had fallen upon her heart ; but Honoria was 
only beginning life, and knew nothing of her heart. 

At St. Cuthberts she was received with tumultuous 
joy. How are they to be pitied who cannot feel the 
joy of sympathy ! For the first five minutes nothing 
was said or done but embracing, kissing, exclaiming, 
coBgratulating, thanking, blessing, over and over again. 

Honoria passed.from the arms of one personto ano- 
ther, laughing and crying like Jane herself; the^more 
strongly excited to the first movement by the sight of 
William Mulcaster standing among them, with a face 
quite as joyful as any other person's. She was too 
much afraid of giving him a hint to play the desperate 
lover, for audible expression of her satisfaction. 

After the clamour of rapture had subsided, she was 
told circumstantially all the past and future plans of 
the lovers. Major Stanhope was not to quit the army, 
for he liked having something to do, and he was fond 
of regimental business. He was, therefore, to effect 
an exchange into one of the heavy-drogoon regiments, 
which were never sent abroad except on occasions of 
imminent danger. A vacancy in one of these was sure 
to occur directly; he was quite positive he should 
hear of a Majority in the Blues, or in one of the 
regiments of Life Guards, and there was not the small- 
est chance of his present corps being ordered for fo- 
reign service meanwhile. 
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Jane was deteruifoed to believe every thing she 
wished ; so her face was all smiles, her young heart 
all happiness, gratitude, and kindliest affections ; and 
she was already bespeaking a "long, never-ending visit'' 
frona Honoria very soon after her marriage ; when Mr. 
Mulcaster ringing to know if his horse were ready, 
abruptly said he was going to ride over to Ravenshaw. 

Honoria's foolish heart-flutter began again : Wil- 

liaoa faced directly round upon her. << Well, Miss 
O'Hara," he cried, with a glance of mischievous mean-* 
ing, "your hour, and my friend Gubbins^s is come; 
my fellow passed him in one of the green lanes by 
Edenfell this morning, where he was sauntering about, 
after his usual fashion of idling, and rhyme-tagging. 
You will be pleased to remember that I mean you and 
Gttbbins for each other." 

Honoria^s exaggerated laughter gave excuse for her 
heightened colour, as she confusedly answered, ^* I put 
in my protest against any such disposal of my invalua- 
ble self, until 1 learn the reasons of the alicis after your 
friend's name.'^ 

William xi^w saw his secret was discovered, and a 
general disclosure of it, of course, ensued. Jane tried 
to scold Stanhope for having assisted in keeping it ; 
Sophia proclaimed her hope of enlisting his admired 
Lordship into her army of followers; while her sisters 
quietly observed they should not wonder if his capri- 
cious temper made him shut himself up wholly in Ra- 
venshaw, and so disappoint general expectation. As 
Mr. Mulcaster could not give even a conjectured rea- 
son for His Lordship's masquerading in a green shade 
and light wig at Arthur's Court, and departing thence 
without making himself known to a single creature 
there-*— this caprice did not appear improbable : and 
though Honoria felt some diminution in her estimate 
of his character in consequence, still she was conscious 
that not to see Lord Francis at the races would be a 
mortification. 

" But why did he call himself by such a ridiculous, 
frightful name ?" inquired Sophia. 
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« Prom mere whim of course,** replied Major Stan- 
hope, " or because he wished his acquaintance to know 
he wrote that little volume of verses, and did not want 
to be puffed or cut up by reviewers on account of his 
nobility. I remember, it was hiscant name at Oxford.*' 

« What a name !" Honoria involuntarily exclaimed, 
" for such a creature !'* 

"There lay the joke!'* cried Mr. Mulcaster; "there 
would have been no fun in an Augustus Walsingham, 
or Henry Melville. He got it tackf d to him, from a 
quiz coming up to him one day in the street, and in- 
quiring if his name wasn't Mr. Peter Gvbbins. From 
that moment we never called him an\ thing else, when 
he was in the humour to bear it !" William then hur- 
ried on to declare his fixed resolution of bringing 
Lord Francis on the instant to St. Cuthberts, that he 
might fall a victim to the bright eyes, in whose service 
he had gained the palm of eloquence at Arthur^s 
Court: and as the utter discomfiture of Mrs. Shafto 
appeared to have a principal share in this notable de- 
termination, a full confession ol all that lady had said 
about Honoria and Capiain Fitz Arthur was unawares 
made by William and bis sisters. 

This was, indeed, pouring oil upon fire : Honoria 
scarcely spoke ; but her proud look, and quivering lips, 
threatened dire mishap to the luckless and unoffending 
person, whose preference had excited such envy and 
malignity. If Lord any one had offered his hand at 
that moment, it is to be feared she would have accept- 
ed it. 

Appearing to disdain the whole subject, she drew 
closer to Mr. Mulcaster, and asked him rather archly, 
"If he were going to bet upon Captain Adair's bay 
filly on the fells to-morrow ?'* William comprehended 
her meaning. "Yes I am !'* he answered fairly. "Af- 
ter all I had written up to me, and told afterwards to 
me, by Jane there, do you think I would waste as 
much breath as would blow out a candle, upon sighing 
over such a counterfeit soap-bubble? — not I!- — I am 
come to my senses, and you shall see me take my re- 
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rejage to-morrow in glorious style ! But if ever I care 
one iota again for any of your false sex, — ^ *^ Pick out 
my eyes with a ballad-maker's pen 1" added the Dean 
entering, and quoting Benedict with more than his 
usual hilarity. William intercepted in the door-way, 
stopped respectfully to let his father pass hiip» though 
colouring high ; then hurried off, beyond the reach of 
his gibes. 

" Well, Miss O'Hara ;*? said the cheerful divine, ad- 
vancing with the ceremonious mien and cordial look 
of antiquated manners ; '' so you come to find my Jane 
out of her senses with joy at the speedy prospect of 
leaving an indulgent father." 

Jane's soft hand was fondly pressing in his, as be 
took the seat by her side which Stanhope had promptly 
and properly quitted. The Dean continued : " And 
you have come too late for our auto defe^ this mom- 
lug : it took place at six o'clock." 

Honoria inquired his meaning. 

*VOb, we have been silent witnesses of William's sa- 
critiGe to the indignant gods, of all the treasures he 
had accumulated during the course of his long and 
painful love for Lady Catherine Eustace. That lucky 
bit of short-hand which I had insinuated through a 
chink of his door yesterday, had the most complete 
success : after reading it, he issued fprtb from his den, 
breathing scorn and hatred to all your dissembling sex. 
I therefore look to hear of him next among the monks< 
of La Trappe, or else associating with that meritorious 
gentleman, whom the London papers sometime ago de- 
signated by the name of the Monster J^ 

" Papa, dear papa," cried Jane, imploringly. The 
Dean was jin his garrulous mood, and would not be 
stopped. Honoria's bright eyes were quite lost among 
their dark lashes with excess of ipirth ; then shone out 
in full inviting joyance. Their brilliant encouragement 
was not lost upon the speaker. 

" There were such piles of satin paper burnt ! one 
heap, all sonnets and songs-^another, little scraps and 
scrawls with the fair lady^s own name, written by her 
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own fair hand in all modes and moods ; of course sbe 
bad never committed herself by writing to bim from her- 
self. But there were charmingly flattering notes in her 
mother's name, of the same elegant penwomanship. 
Morsels of gauze — ends of riband — ^broken fans — ^visit- 
ing tickets — a dozen white gloves at least without fel- 
lows — baskets full of withered roses and violets — an 
old artificial flower or two^ intermixed — a pencil cari- 
cature of the fond swain himself, done by the fair In- 
constant, nearly effaced by his own kisses — and last, 
not least, a charming pocket-handkerchief, the cambric 
admirably wrought in hearts and darts at the corners, 
and the body of the interesting article slightly tinged 
with a little bloom from the cheek of its most singularly 
inarti6cial owner. No wonder this nwrceau was the 
last given to. the flames. On my word, I think Wil- 
liam never saw bis mistress's bloom on it till that very 
moment, if I may hazard a guess from the expression 
of his countenance." 

**And where could you have the barbarity, dear 
sir, to stand and witness all. this ?" asked Honoria, 
scarcely able to hush her laughter at such a ludicrous 
picture. 

" I took a quiet peep from my dressing-room win- 
dow," returned the Dean ; being confidentially ap- 
prised of what was about to take place ; I there station- 
ed myself behind a sloped shutter, and so beheld Wil- 
liam, as he stood on the grass-plot below, sacrificing to 
Vulcan. It was a pleasing sight ; and I could not help 
putting my head out at its conclusion, crying, * So pe- 
rish all the enemies of William Mulcaster.' I ought 
rather to have said, * So perish every memorial of every 
coquette.' Craving .pardon, however, of all such 
young ladies as may be emulating that high character. 
— My daughter Sophy, of course." 

" Now, papa, you are absolutely odious," exclaimed 
Sophia, with hardy cheerfulness. «« You know I have 
been trying all my life to make somebody like m^ well 
enough to give me an opportunity of using them ill, 
and I have never succeeded yet." 
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<< AH in good time, child ; all in good time !" repeat- 
ed the Dean : and if you don't succeed in using some 
silly youth as ill as Lady Catherine has done William, 
you will infallibly play the trick to your father, as — " 

Jane's hasty, affectionate kiss, stopped the words 
that were to follow. Major Stanhope made a pathetic 
appeal in defence of his fair betrothed, and softer feel- 
ings awakening, the^Dean at once discarded his banter* 
ing tone, and fell into conversation that honoured his 
character, both as a parent and a divine. 

Major Stanhope having recovered from the tempo- 
rary confusion into which his future father-in-law had 
thrown him by his jesting reproach, was soon drawn 
advantageously forth ; and a succession of family anec- 
dotes were given by him in answer to the Dean's ap- 
parently careless questions, which tended to strengthen 
the prepossession already felt for him by ^ all his au- 
ditors. 

William staid at Ravenshaw so long, that he reap- 
peared only when the family were sitting down to din- 
ner. He came back manfully fortified in his resolutions 
against female influence. 

Lord Francis had owned to having been once very 
ill-used, as well as himself, (though William could not 
get at the lady's name or fate») and they had railed at ' 
the sex in good set terms — ^at all of them, indeed, ex- 
cept his own sisters, Honor O'Hara, and Lord Fran- 
cis's grandmother* 

" And why Lord Francis's grandmother ?" 

*^ Because he begged it." 

*^ And why Honor O'Hara ?" Honoria did not ask 
that question. 

*' Why, because Lord Francis had first put in an es- 
pecial plea for his kind old grandmother ; and William 
chose to have his brand out of the fire as well as he ; 
and because Lord Francis vowed he had seen her that 
very morning sheep-shearing : moreover, he had got a 
'Certain slipper, either of hers or Cinderella's, which hQ 
meant to keep and worship." 

" Thou art a miserable Bozzy to thy Johnson !" ex- 
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elmmed bis father. ^< Sarelj th« classical Lord Francis 
talked rather of the silver-footed Thetis — ^That poor 
slq>per ! I foresee its fate !'' 

** What fete, sir ?'' William unluckily questioned. 

" Burning, my son! — bumii^ !** 

William looked foolish, and Honoria blushed : not 
that she suspected it would die the death of fire, in 
consequence of her scorn or inco|istancy. 

Jane Mulcaster, whose heart was always open to 
expectations and wishes for her friends, and who was 
now too happy herself not to desire to see every body 
the same, in the same way, exchanged a glance with 
Stanhope, which distinctly said, " JVow uoe^ll make that 
match^ if wc can /** 

"What a wonderous portion of free-masonry may lie 
in a single look !" observed her father, intercepting the 
glance. "Tou and Major Stanhope are Grand Masters, 
evidently : poor Miss O'Hara, and I, are but novices ! 
— however, I must beg to have the mystery cleared up, 
of Miss O'Hara's sheep-shearing, and Cinderella's slip- 
per. *• 

Honoria, thus called upon, was obliged to repeat not 
only her adventure before breakfast, (taking care, how- 
ever, to do it as negligently as possible,) but her second 
glimpse of Ldrd Francis at the end of Edenfell. Wil- 
liam burst out triumphantly : " There, sir ! — ^now 
you'll allow that Lord Francis has something more in 
him than fancies and dictatorialism ! — Many a fellow 
would have gone on and never troubled bis head about 
the cart or the children. When I asked him what he 
had done to his arm, he just said he had hurt it some- 
how, — and not a word more. Nobody at Raveushaw 
knew any thing about it.*' 

" Well ! you may bring your fine gentleman here,** 
replied the Dean, with a face expressive of satisfaction : 
'though I was somewhat prejudiced against him. You 
may ask him to dinner when you like.** 

William actually laid down his knife and fork, and 
stared at his father with eyes as red as his cheeks, 
through astonishment. 
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**May ask him to dinner ! — faith, I may ask him ; 
l)ut the query is, whether he'll come. When a man is 
in such request as Lord Francis is, he generally finds 
out that he is considered to confer honour, not to re- 
ceive it.** 

" Why then, let me tell you, sir," returned his father, 
dryly, <'that the young man who does not consider 
himself honoured by being invited into the domestic 
circle of an old Christian minister, with four virtuous 
daughters round him, is either a great deal too high, or 
too low for my acquaintance. However, he may settle 
that question himself—- for he shall be asked to St. 
Cuthberts with all the respect due to his rank, and your 
"cgard for him.'* 

The kind tone in which the Dean concluded, effaced 
whatever had been unpleasant in the rebuke given by 
his first words. William^ so encouraged, proceeded to 
talk of his Eton days, when be had been the fag of 
Frank Fitz James, and almost spoilt by his indulgences. 

" But haven't I some impertinent recollections," re- 
sumed his father, *< about his former fag ; a lad of our 
• county too, whom he lorded over with memorable ex- 
ercise of power ?" 

William explained that, by saying the boy was disa- 
greeable in himself, and not affectionate ; adding, that 
when once a person convinced Lord Francis they 
would do any thing to please him, they might do what 
they liked ever afterwards, and he would go to death 
for them. 

' ." How generous 1 how very attaching!" involuntarily 
burst from the lips of Honoria. 

*^ You ladies are bound to think so," observed the 
Dean, smiling^ "You ought to dignify the love of 
power by the name of a virtue, since it is your own 
besetting sin. And can any thing be so generous or 
so fine, as paying one's debts— loving them that love 
us?" 

"Oh, if my father is going to give us his pulpit 
talk — " William's irreverent, because petulant whis- 
per, did not escape bis father's quick ear ; he noticed 
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it by a look that made the feeling of shame do more 
than colour bis son's cheek ; then with an eye expand- 
ing again into playfulness, he resumed Co Honoiia : 
** It was certainly most magnanimous in the stripling 
Lord Francis, never to knock the child William down, 
every time he broke bounds for him, and risked a flog- 
ging to get His Lordship perhaps a penn'orth of wbip- 
cpi^ ! Most engaging in him, not to wring the meek 
boy's neck off, while the child stood to hear himself ar- 
raigned for faults and neglects he never was guilty of ! 
Most godlike in bounty too, while bestowing a cheese- 
cake upon the urchin whom he had previously starved 
into telling a lie on his account, — not to mention the 
high lel^son of virtue this honourable practice teacheth !" 

Both William and Major Stanhope having been Eton 
boys, spoke at once in the same vehement and declama- 
tory tone. The Dean laughed, and said, ^< Well, I'll 
allow my picture is absolute caricature ; yet will I 
maintain seriously, that it is no great commendation of 
a man to say he is kind to those who nearly deify him ! 
I grant that it is unwise to let affection increase to 
fondness for persons to whom we are matters of indiffer- 
ence ; but unless we regard our associates more from 
their intrinsic qualities, than their particular preference 
for us, we are but lovers of our own selves. I have ge- 
nerally found that those who have professed inalrility 
to esteem goodness for its own sake, were persons in- 
clined either to self-cpnceit or to tyranny. However, in 
spite of the fantastic fooleries I hear said of William's 
idol, I am quite willing to believe he is defamed in de- 
scriptions given by the bad taste of his worshippers ; 
and Miss O'Hara seems not disinclined to the same 
laudable skepticism, till she may judge for herself." 

Honoria's mantling blush was ready to answer in the 
aflSrmative, as she said, *^ I remember your son once 
told me that when he broke his arm at Eton, and could 
not be moved from fever. Lord Francis staid with him 
through part of the vacation, to nurse and amuse him. 
That makes me inclined to like His Lordship in spite 
of his arrogance.*' 
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<< YeSy nothings could be kinder than he was V* ex- 
claimed William triumphantly. 

^'Afayes ! I cry him mercy, I had forgotten it !" was 
the Dean's remark. " But your mother would not ; so 
to Rarenshaw I will go, for her dear sake as well as 
yours, William.'' - 

Miss Mulcaster, seeing her father's eyes suffuse at 
the mention of her mother, whom she alone had been 
of an age to appreciate fully, considerately asked some 
question about the rest of the party at Ravenshaw. 

William had brought various congratulatbns on 
Jane's prospects from Lady Wearmouth, who was not 
yet allowed to go out, even in her carriage. Lady 
Haverford he had only encountered in the hall as he 
was coming away, for she had been out the whole 
forenoon and afternoon paying visits ; but she would 
be at the officer's gala the next day, and so would Lord 
Francis. Lady Haverford had sent ten million of 
loves to Miss O'Hara by him, with the assurance that 
the whole thing would lose its charm to her, if any thing 
kept Miss O'Hara away. 

^* Methinks the Lady doth profess too much !" mut- 
tered the incorrigible Dean. 

Honoria looked up at him with one of her most be- 
seeching eyebeams, clasping her hands together in 
mock petition, " O sir ! pray sir ! do not blight all my 
fancies ! Now you have nearly dfemqlished ray idola- 
try of my country's champion, do spare me my new 
acquaintance Lady Haverford." 

'I** I will spare her then," exclaimed the Dean, "for 
the sake of that respectably moderate term, acquaint- 
ance. Since she has not already inveigled you into 
calling her your friend, as she would immediately have 
done by credulous Jane. — I am content. But I must 
find a fault in you among others. Prithee consider 
what a sorry return this moderate phrase sounds for 
ten million of loves !" 

« Do let us run away, Isabella," cried Sophia, start- 
ing up from the dessert ; " Papa is in his most mis- 
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chievous humour, so we had better t^ke wing at 
once.** 

" Not without authority ;" cried the Dean, as the 
young ladies rose simultaneously. '^ I am full as jeal- 
ous of power as my Lord Francis Fitz James himself, 
or his humbler imitator, my son, there. One moment ! 
— I dissolve the house! — Now unworthy members 
you may withdraw.** 

Even Honoria was not sorry to escape from the 
fanciful inquisition of the Dean's and William's eyes, 
while Lord Francis was spoken of. Never till now 
had she thought the reverend humourist's raillery more 
caustic than amusing ; but never till now had she felt 
personally bitten by it. Many of his observations, 
though allowed to be overcharged, dwelt in her 
thoughts, buzzing and stinging like gnats, as often 
beaten off, as oden returning. And as her inclination 
to like both Lord Francis and Lady Haverford was 
strong in proportion to their evident wish of inspiring 
regard, she revolted at the notion of the one oeing 
actuated by the mere love of power, the other by a 
feverish wish for popularity. 

On quitting the dining-parlour. Miss Mulcaster re* 
tired to her established settlement of work and work* 
table, in a window-recess of the large India-papered 
sitting-room, pursuing there some ruminations of her 
own in pensive silence. Sophia betook herself to the 
review of her attire for the morrow, as it was proceed, 
ing under the needle of her maid. Henrietta stole 
away for an hour's solitude in her chamber, where fhe 
was accustomed to devote much of her time in qualify- 
ing her mind, as well as her heart, for sympathy with 
the hjgh pursuits of her future partner through life. 
Jane and Honoria went to walk round the flo^ver- gar- 
den, that Jane might talk solely of her Charles, till he 
should join them and repossess himself of her ear, and 
her eyes. 

Music,chess, and whispered tendernesses on the part 
of Major Stanhope, filled up the evening after the scat- 
tered party reassembled in the drawing-room. Famiiy 
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prayers concladed it; — sanctifying the blameless 
cheerfulness of previous good spirits, and privileging 
hose who thus gave God thanks for past and present 
mercies, in believing that future blessings would be 
yielded to their hopes ; or that, ii these were to be 
withdrawn, strength to bear up unaer the dispensatioa 
would be granted to the feeble soul. 

If men were quite in the secret of women's hearts, 
it is to be feared that some who are vithout the grace 
of devotional impulses, would often affect them : for 
when does the manly head appear so noble as when 
bowed in the act of reverence to Him, "who made 
man after his own image ?'? 

As Honoria*s eye glanced momentarily over the 
kneeling figures of Major Stanhope, and William Mul- 
caster ; remarking the unaffected humility of both their 
countenances, she could not but recall a similar scene 
at Arthur's Court, where she had once passed a night 
since Delaval was its inmate. The artlesiJ piety in the 
face of good Sir Everard, — ^the hoi) tervour kindling 
more and more on Hylton's pale brow, the reverential 
attention of a lon^ train of servants grouped behind^ 
Mrs. Fothergill, — and the deeply penetrating tones of 
Fitz Arthur's voice, — alltbese \vtre present to her ou 
the instant, with a fulness, of feeling which she 
wondered why she felt. Aware, however, that sound 
religious principles w^ould ever be of the first conse- 
quence to her, she inwardly resolved to ascertain those 
of her imaginary favourite, ere she really suffered him 
to engross one partial thought. 

With this laudable resolution, she exchanged good 
nights with her surrounding friends, and retired to the 
tranquillity of her own chamber. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mat-daf at Arthur's Court brought agitation and 
events there too. 

Delaval Fitz Arthur reached Morpeth in the mail^ 
by daybreak; whence he proceeded in a chaise to 
his own home. As the hall-door was opened for him 
by the gray-headed porter, the sounds echoing through 
that and the passages, made him well aware that his 
youngest brother was come home; and in the full ex- 
orcise of all the rights and privileges of the most re- 
bellious and uproarious boy " ever unwhipt of justice." 
Smacking of whips, hurling of weights, bursting of 
crackers, crashing of pottery balanced on window or 
door-frames, shrill whistles, squalls, shouts of *<Mrs. 
Fothergill ! Mrs. Fothergill I" all over the house, with 
•other indescribably hideous sounds, announced that 
Master Thomas had reassumed the sceptre of' power 
. and plague. 

Fitz Arthur, upon whop a shower of burs fell from 
an upper window, just as he was getting out of the 
chaise, entered the house, laughingly picking them off 
his coat sleeve, though quietly determined to put an 
end to his brother's mischievous habits, and poor Mrs. 
FothergilPs terror of him, in a very short time. 

Thomas was self-destined to the navy; and as a 
completely classical education was not necessary to 
make a boy brave, or skilful as a sailor, his brother had 
obtained Sir Everard's consent to have him taken from 
school, and left to his management for mathematics, 
and auch bodily exercises as might fit him for an actiye 
and dangerous profession. Fitz Arthur knew that a 
thorough knowledge of Latin would render the acquire- 
ment of most modern tongues easy to the boy ; in that 
he was qualified to perfect him : but he had the culture 
of religious principles,* and self-governing habits, far 
more at heart than any other acquirements, and to 
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that desirable end, be meant seriously to devote bis 
every power. Witb his thoughts upon this subject, he 
passed through the ball. 

Sir Everard met him at the door of his own snug 
morning room, where, had it not been for the flow of 
unwonted satisfaction spread over his generally calm 
countenance, his son might have supposed him indiffer- 
ent to the details of the momentous^business which he 
had been trs^nsacting in London ; for the former 
hastily interrupted his assurance that all was amicably 
settled with Mr. Stephen, by exclaiming, *< Ah well ! 
well ! — I have something of mucbgreslter consequence 
to talk about." i 

In some surprise and uneasiness Fitz Arthur followed 
his father into the room, and sitting down by him, in« 
quired what it was he had to hear. 

Sir Everard had now changed his mind ; he would 
hear his son quite out, and then broach his own sub- 
ject. 

Fitz Arthur knew that Miss Clavering was coming 
to take possession of her newly acquired estates : and 
that as he was one of Mrs. Branspeth's executors, he 
would be thrown into perpetual business with her, or 
for her. He knew that for the sake of being near 
Ajcliffe, she was coming to their neighbour's. Sir John 
Henderson, (his partner in the executorship,) where 
she and her second sister were to stay till Mrs. Claver- 
ing and the younger gtrls returned from Lisbon. She 
might be kept there by delay on her mother's part, for 
a month or more; he could not then escape going 
where she was, almost every day. Had his father any 
wish to utter connected with these circumstances ? 

Recollectlbg a former short conversation on the sub- 
ject of this amiable heiress, he now found a ©loud 
gathering over his spirits, while relating what diherwise 
he would have done with joyful cheerfulness, the satis- 
factory termination of his interviews with' Mr. Stephen ; 
and he yielded to the temptation of possibly preventing 
a painful call upon him, by adding,— "One circumstance 
which a happy chance brought before me, has given 
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me peculiar pleasure, since it is always a pleasure to do 
a fellow creature's character justice. 1 met with Mr. 
Stephen, the very man to whom it was said, that the 
_ gentleman you have heard Miss Clavering was to have 
^ married, lost two thousand pounds just before her 
father's arrival ; and upon which, (the gentleman either 
being bound by a promise, or by a false notion of delic$i« 
cj, refusing to explain while he solemnly denied the 
charge,) the match broke olf. The money was actu- 
ally lost by a Mr. Chesterfield, who had been attached 
to the other's sister ; and Miss Clavering's lover having 
tracked him to this gaming-house, and come there solely 
to persuade him away, finding him in an agony of 
despair, without a sous to answer this last loss, gave the 
winner a draft on his banker for the amount : thus 
stripping himself of all he had left out of a relation's 
bequest some months before." 

" A fine fellow !" exclaimed Sir Everard, to his son's 
surprise and great relief. " So you are going to tell 
this to Miss Clavering. Do you expect it will make her 
recall her spark ?'' 

Fitz Arthur answered hesitatingly, for he doubted 
some extraordinary understanding between his father 
and the heiress, " I really cannot pretend — I — as one 
left in trust by Mrs. Branspeth, for her heiress, 1 ought 
not to promote a marriage* she did not approve : yet as I 
think it was principally because she believed the young 
man a gamester, and a dissembler in consequence, my 
conscience would upbraid mc if I did not put Miss Cla- 
vering in possession of this very important testimony in 
her former lever's favour. And I do assure you, dear 
sir, that I think in the main he deserves her, — and that 
if it were not for one circumstance, I should heartily de- 
sire to see her his wife," 

Fitz Arthur pronounced the last decisive words with 
much fear of their effect upon the glow of his fetber's 
looks : what then were his mingled emotions of surprise, 
alarm, gratitude, regret, and final transport, when Sir 
Everard all at once burst forth into a disclosure of his 
conversation with Mrs. Shafto, (to whom, however, he 
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tttdnlousljr gave credit for miBinforinationy and well* 
meant intention,) detailing his own deductions from it, 
his own after-observations upon Honona, and his own 
proceedings about the pictures and the Cumberland 
property. 

"And now, Delaval," he concluded, « you are entire 
master ' of €rreydcote« and free to give it any mistress 
you cho<)se. I long for a daughter to cheer my old 
age : and if it is not to be Miss O'Hara, ii you like any 
other charming girl, name her. So 1 do but see you 
happy I don't much care where she comeK from, — ^now 
I have managed so as you may afford to marry, without 
thinking of a fortune." 

**Dear father ! — dear sir ! — O no, no \^ Fitz Arthur 
hesitatingly exclaimed. " My heart has had no wishes 
except for your— at least 1 tried that it should not It 
would be robbing ray brothers ; — it would be base in 
me to take advantage." He stopt, and buried liis crim- 
soned face in his hands, ending these broken sentences 
by an agitated sigh. 

" Don't stop short, Delaval," resumed Sir Everard, 
encouragingly. " Is it me or your fair mistress you are 
afraid of?" 

" I fear both !" was his son^s tremulous reply. " liei^ 
want of fortune, and your overpowering kindness, 
ought to steel me against this sharp temptation : and 
how do I know whether she cares enough for me ? — 
What do I say ? Such an angel cannot care for an 
6very-day man like me ! O no, nq — it mu>t not be 
thought of — keep your generous gift for your own com-> 
forts, dearest father, and let me contintie only a sharer 
with my brothers of this beloved home." 

Again Fitz Arthur burled his face in his hands, and sat 
in torturing conflict with himself: — thrilling at the bare 
possibility of' being empowered to pour out hi» long- 
restrained feelings at the feet of f lonoria,' and agitated 
by the fear that such .indulgence would even now be a 
sin against family bonds. 

Sir Everard's purpose was, however, too steadfast to^ 
be thus shaken. He detailed his own expectations of 
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domestic tenderness and attention from such a dangb' 
ter as Honoria was likelj to prove ; insisted upon the 
advantages o\ such an eJTectionatt: watcher over Hyl- 
ton's health and retired life ; and owning, that he could 
have wished his son had not followed the family fashioa 
of fixing atfection upon portionless beauty, pressed him 
so strongly to give his old father the joy of seeing him 
happy in the way which he himself had found the hap- 
piest in life, that Fitz Arthur actually relented into a 
confession of his long suffering love, together with its 
sad duuht of return, and its pr**sent dread of sinning by 
accepting orratification at the* expense of bis parent's 
future ease m circumstances. 

Sir Everard showed much ingenuity in combating 
both his son's position concerning his future circum- 
stances, and his notion of Miss O'Hara's indifference. 
The less Honoria seemed to like him more than as a 
friend, situated as she was, the more probable was it 
tliat she love«l him dearer : — the more obviously she 
shunned him, the belter proot did she give of her ab- 
horrence of mercenary views, and her delicate dread of 
being suspected of them. 

Sir Eveiard could remember twenty little incidents 
which had not struck him at the time, but which he 
now marshalled in good order, as a bod> of evidence 
in favour ot hi.^^ assertion, that she was heartil} attach- 
ed to his son, from his own merits. She had been four 
or five time s to Arthur's Court since Delaval'^t absence, 
although part of the month she had. been confined to 
the house nursing her uncle, and she had always asked 
after him with particular interest : and the Baronet re- 
collected that when she heard his son was left in trust 
for Miss Glavering, she had asked several questions 
respecting that young lady, which proved her to be 
flatttTUJgh uneasy about her. Hylton too, after being 
let into hi^ father's secret, had borne his raptured tes- 
timony to Miss O'Hara's great pleasure in hearing hiin " 
talk of his dear Delaval. Nay, Hylton recollected her 
praising his brother's figure as they were looking at him 
from the window, managing a fiery horse. In short. 
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the result was, that even the modest Fitz Arthur, though 
as much in love as maa could be, therefore its laudably 
and absurdly inclined to doubt the lady, and disparage 
himself, as your true lovers ever are, was finall> brought 
to credit a tittle of what others, he was told, finn^ be- 
Jieved in its full extent. 

Nothing appears so much to convince every de^crip- 
tion of man, of a woman's preference for bim« as her 
invciluntary admiration of his person. Why this should 
be the case, the wiser sex must explain; for with wo- 
men it is exactly the reverse . they may like the tink-* 
liiiig of flattery on their beauty, but the} rarely believe 
in professed attachment, unless their manners and dis- 
positions are avowed to be its object. 

D'lavai Fitz Arthur was evidently a^^ weak upon this 
point as any of his multitudinous brethren ; and the. 
moment he bfard, (though with deep confusion,) that 
Honoria animatedly pronounced him graceful, hope 
dawned in his breast. 

Having now entirely satisfied himself that such a 
daughter would brighten the declinim? years of his fa- 
ther, and benefit those of his young brotheis ; such a 
wife indemnify him >or the sacrifice of prouder views 
and more powerful connexions, he grat*- fully, trrm- 
blingly almost, acquiesced in the felicity thus unex- 
pectedly off^•red to him. 

How the proposal was to be made, and to whom, was 
the nt*xi consideration. Sir Everird had a notion that 
it would come with more effert from \ im, as more flat- 
tering to Miss O^Hara^ and that consequently he had 
better go the next day and make it in person to Mr. 
Meredith, when his niece would be at the officers' 
races, and no interruption need be dreaded. 

Delaval was not quite sure this woidd be the best 
course. He had been a whole month away ; MissO'Hara 
might in that time have seen some other person she 
could prefer.. He distrusted his own power over her 
even yet. Perhaps it would be better to go the next 
day to this gay scene, where he would be certain of 
jieetng her^ and discoveringf from her manner of wqI- 
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coming him back, whether any stronger impression bad 
been made by another man on her heart, li a favour- 
able 0|>ening were given him there, then he might 
hazard the^avowaKbimself ; — if not, after consideration ' 
would t^ettte whether it were to be made at all, and bow. 

To this arrangement Sir Everard contentedly yield- 
ed y yet so amiably anxious was he for crowning what 
be believed the mutual attachment of Honoria and De- 
laval, that, had he not kpown by a note trom the iormer 
to Hyiton, that she was then at St. Cuthbertt* for some 
dayfi, he would certainly have ordered out his coach, 
and ^iine off at the instant to the Rectory, for the t<ake 
of sooner bringing his son into her presence. As it 
wa^s be contented himself with accompanying his agi- 
tated Delaval to Hylton's apartment, whither he hurried 
now, to make that interestmg boy a sharer m bis hopea 
and wishes. 

They found Mrs. Fodiergill taking sheilter ki the 
sanctuary of an invalid's room, from peisecutioiiy 
though not pain ;-^for she was suffering trom a dozen 
bruiser, and a sprained ankle, got by tailing over a 
trunk, which Master Thomas bad placed in the passage 
to her fooni, ere he set off all the alarum bells, and 
called '* Fire I" in the middle of the preceding. night. 

Thomas was now said to be i» dikgraci:, ior an act 
which might have endangered the lire of Hyiton, had 
not the latter guessed the trick, from the voice making 
the outcry ; and he was now formally banished from 
all the inhabited apartments by his ili-judginu^ father. 
An injury for which he was manfully indemnifying him- 
self, by roaming over every other chamber, making the 
most hideous noises, and doing all the mischief possi- 
ble. That night, the maids predicted, no bed would 
escape a strewing of cowage, except only those of his 
father and brother. 

Poor Hylton*8 meek cheek showed, by a hectic spot, 
that his head was splitting with tbe«e dissonant sounds ; 
Mrs. Fotheieifl, deaf as she was, demonstrated by differ- 
ent movements of her face, that«^be heard Thoiitas only 
too well. She sat in a sunny ntook, busily knitting ^ 
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fitoeking for that unfortunate member of her body, 
which now found support on a high cushion ; and af- 
ter the first pleased recognition of her best friend, De- 
laval, pucgjied her work at too s^reat a distance from the ' 
others to catch a word of their conversation. 

Bright was the joyous sparkle of Hylton's eyes as he 
welcomed his brother back, and half rose to his folding 
arms ! Every impulse of that chastened spirit was a 
pious one ; and " Thank God !" was uttered before he 
breathed the name of Delaval, to himself. The aflfec- 
tionate eld$?r brother remarked upon his better looks, 
questioned him of his health, his amusements, his em- 
plbyments during his long absence; and gave him, in 
return, answers to all his inquiries concerning London 
concerns. 

At length, the last and dearest subject was entered 
upon ; and Fitz Arthur's confidence was more than re- 
paid, not merely by the gentle boy's tearful sensibility 
to their general interest in the character of Honoria, 
but by his repetition of many a word and action of hers, 
calculated to inspire confidence in her preference. 

Although Fitz Arthur's hopes even now began* to 
faint, from his previous habit of despondency on the 
same subject, he was cautious not to give utterance to 
the fear again ; — since he had discovered, that an idea 
©f Miss O'Hara's possible indifference to him, was the 
only thing Sir Everard could not bear with temper : — 
that, in short, if she were to avow such indifference, his . 
father would at once credit all 4h'dt had been repeated 
to him by Mrs. Shaflo. 

As Fitz Arthur looked alternately from the elated . 
countenance of his single-hearted father, to the more 
tenderly touched one of Hylton ; his whole soul seemed , 
to overflow with grateftU affection. By what a sacri- 
fice that honoured parent had purchased the means of 
thus seeking happiness for him ! Yet, if it should prove 
•f no avail, — if Honoria should refuse his hand, — the 
pictures, endeared by association Irith a dear wife'$^ 
memoxy, would have been parted with, for no good. 
Here Fitz Artht;i; cheeked himsetf^ jly t%M ssde o£ 



them, Sir Everard had cleared one estate ; an effort he 
would not have made without such an aim in vieir. 
Thus; end as DelavaPs fond hopes might, that solid ad- 
vantage would abide. As mere objects of taste, ex- 
quisite as the Raphaers were, he would cheerfully hare 
exchanged them for freedom from debt and reproach ; 
and even as memorials of his mother's sway over her 
husband's aifections, he was ready to applaud the sacri- 
fice. In Fitz Arthur's opinion, the very glories of the 
materiaT world itself were dust in the balance, when 
compared with self-accusation in an honest man's 

breast. .V 

As he imagined, in spite of rising apprehension, tne 
felicity of dwelling under the same roof with his father 
after his marriage — for he resolved never to make ano- 
ther home to himself, — many a sweet vision floated 
before him ; — and he would soon have forgotten in 
these every thing really around him, had it not been 
for his little brother's persevering noises. 

Nothing could be less in harmony with a lover's re- 
veries than the whooping and hallooing of the urchin, 
.Thomas; who now came with an insolent bounce against 
the door with hb fist, by way of vengeance for the exile 
of his person. 

" Ay ! there you see !" exclaimed Sir Everard relent- 
Ingly, "' harsh measures will do no good, Delaval, It 
is of no use sending that poor boy to Coventry, as i 
have done, ail day, just for Irightening Mrs. Fothcrgill 
last night ; so you had better let him in to see you." 

"1 think so too, dear sir!" returned Fitz Arthur, 
going to obey, yet resting his hand on the lock : " but 
since you have sentenced him to Coventry, let hi^ return 
be a favour granted to me." 

Sir Everard nodded assent, and Thomas was admitted. 
Dirt and daringness \v6ve never better blended on any 
false of eleven years' growth than in Master Thomases. 
He stood bolt upright, in a suit of new clothes, torn 
half off his back ; with locks bolt upright ; and as if 
scorning to enter where t3) now he had been shut out. 

Hylton's kind roice and stretched out band welcomed 
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hkn in. Fitz Arthur took bis hitnpish fist, for the boy 
kept it fest closed. « Well, Thomas, I am glad to see 
you !-- grown taller by an inch, I think, than irhen I 
went for yoo at Christmas. " ( Thomas mumbled sulki- 
ly.) ^* You and I must rout out the target and arrows, 
that have bad a sinecure these last eight years ; and 
play cricket together, and ride together. I know you'll 
consent to be my companion, in return for ray beggii^ 
you out of disgrace just now.'* ^ 

Thomas stared and reddened, partly from pleased 
surprise, partly from good shame, and bad shanie. 
Yet he stuck closely to the doctrine of his own merits ; 
beginning a vehement defence of himself, and accusa- 
tion of Mrs. Fothergill, for not knowing how to take a 
joke. ' 

" A sprained ankle is no joke, you will allow," ob- 
served his brother, with determined forbearance ; •* at 
least it is a jest which I hope nobody will choose to 
make you the subject of at present, otherwise I shall 
lose my playfellow. Come, dear boy, we will all shake 
hands with you now, in full confidence that you will 
leave off these childish tricks. To-morrow you shall 
have an opportunity of showing how much you can 
behave like a man ; for you shall have the pony, and 
ride with me to see the raqes on the Fell. From to- 
morrow, therefore, I shall expect you will amus^ your- 
self with men's sports as I do, and then go to something 
better.** 

Thomas gave a most unmanly yell of joy, while fer- 
vently protesting he would from that moment turn over 
a new leaf, and be a match for his elder brother at any 
thing he pleased ; only begging that he was not to have 
his brains cracked all day with Greek and Latin, and 
catechisms, as he saw H}lton doing. 

** You may come and help me at a pleasanter duty, 
th^n, just now;'* observed Hylton sweetly; "Abbot 
says the May-children are at their dinner, and we shall 
just be in lime to help their puddikig." 

This was a rural feast regularly ^ven by Sir Everard 
to gratify his invalid son, whose retired life rendered 
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home amusements desirable, and whose benevolent dis- 
position made amusement sweeter, when it pleased those 
who like himself had few pleasures. 

It was Hylton's custom to be carried into the hal]» 
when the children dined, that he might see them eat, 
and hear their blameless conversation ; more than in* 
different himself to the delicacies which bad health in* 
terdicted, he yet delighted in seeing others temperately 
relish them, especially the offspring of the poor. The 
office of dispensing the tarts and creams, fruit and cakes, 
of which this pastoral feast consisted, was to him one of 
positive enjoyment ; a ^lass of sweet wine drank by 
each little guest to the health of Sir Bverard, was^ on 
that day only, drank also by Hylton ; after which a 
piece of silver was given to each, and the party 
broke up. 

Delaval Fitz Arthur had not witnessed a May-day at 
his own home for nearly eight years ; for though he was 
returned the last May-day, he happened to he absent 
from Arthur's Court. He now stood by the crowded 
table, where Hylton and Thomas were presiding among 
a set of happy little faces, with a heart full of remem- 
brances. 

At this table, among just such faces, how often had 
he and his brother Hedworth sat, the little gods of the 
feast ! — How well he remembered the joyous face of 
his brother, his cheerful young voice, the free hand 
with which he dealt out the piled cheesecakes which it 
was his province to help I How well he remembered, 
too, the soft step of their kind second mother, linger- 
ing and smiling round the buzzing circle ! That mo- 
ther, that brother, — where were they ? — and he was 
still in the cheerful sun, warm with life, and hope, and 
happiness ! 

Fitz Arthur turned from the plenteous board with a 
stifled sigh ; unwilling to let his father read any thing 
©n his brow which might cloud the artless joy of his, 
and resolutely denying himself the indulgence of vain 
Kegret, at a moment in which every, throb ef hit hcarfe 
•Qght to be gratitude. 
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How he managed to get through the many hours in- 
tervening between that time and those of the next day, 
when he was to see Honoria, it is vain to conjecture : 
but live through them he certainly did ;-^though I will 
not affirm that he wrs ever calm enough to sleep a single 
instant during the night: that night on which Honoria 
had retired to her rest, with a fancy full of Lord Francis 
Fitz James ! 



CHAPTER XIV- 



*' What a day for these races !" — '*What a day fer 
rambling abo«i» !" severally exclaimed Jane Miilcaj^tfr, 
and Honor (TH^ra, as they entered the morning draw* 
ing-room in Si. Cuthberts, at the same moment, hy 
different doori^. 

Jane was just come from the green-houtse, where her 
admiring lover had been Kivin^ a tat$teful finish to her 
dress, b) selecting a single ro«»e for her bouquet; and 
Honoria issued from the toilets of Sophia and Henri* 
etta ; heTown liavini^ yet to commence. 

Honoria looked out on (he chesnut groves, already 
promising their bi autiful fltiwers; and then up at the 
shining clou<is floating over the blue sky. " A year 
ago, such a day as (his, I should have been roaming 
away by myself, in the Fitz Arthur woods." she ex- 
claimed. *' Heiuho! for those times of dear savage 
liberty, when nobody knew me, and noboil) cared for 
me out of Edeiifell village; so nobody minded where 
I went, or how \ went* But now I must not go any 
where bjt/ myself^ for fear of being met, and thought 
very strange,— ver\ improper!" 

^' And do u>u wish no one i^^hould care for you out 
of Edenfell?" asked Jane Mulcaster, with aSection-^ 
ate reproach. 
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Honoria^s answer was a half- laughing kiss 6( tearful 
sensibility. Herht^art was always open to tenderness, 
even when her spirits were highest. Ail awakened 
now to gayety, and !*eeing William Miihaster pacing 
the room, with wreathed arms, as if iu serious thought^ 
she softly repealed, — 

'* ' Stately stept he east the ha' 
Au(i stately stt-pt he west I' 

"Pray, Mr. Mulcaster, may I crave }onr royal leave 
to wear pmk rihands to-tla>, for none t»ther become 
me? Hrnriftta tells me jou have taken such an aver- 
sion to the flower itself, that you mean lo strike even 
cotileur de rose out oi the list of rolours for ever." 

*" Pshaw,'' cried William, between smiling and 
frownnig. Lady Catherine had formerly ever match- 
ed the rose in his button-hole, by on<- in h^r fair bosom. 
Jane now hastily turned her b;ick. putting her hand 
over Stanhope's late offering, as if to shield it from de* 
struction. 

'* No edict to the contrary ?" questioned Honoria^ 
"then to bright rose ribahd^, do I rendir up cnyself;" 
and away she flew with g^y hilarity ; siniimg at ihe 
image of William in days past, with a bunch of fruit 
and leaves from a cherry-tree, flonrisinnr in his waist-* 
coat breast, because Lady Catherine's caprice had 
willed them there. 

Honoria's toilet was soon made. \ gown and wrap- 
pinu cloak of transparent muslin, and a lar^e gipsy hat 
of lighter materials, tied down with a rosr-coloured 
handkerchief, formed the b:»sis of h<'r dr»ss; its only 
decorations were some knots of the same coloured 
riband, glowing among ihe dark curls of her hair, as 
grape-clnsters through vine-leaves. 

This hooded cloak, flving picturesquely hack, and 
displaying her figure ; the careless grace with which 
she wore her becoming hat ; the, hat itself, and the 
darkly bright face looking out from itj* >hadow, wilh all 
its panoply of glittering smiles, laughing eye-beams^ 
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and glows of colour, were too characteristic not to 
strike every one as she entered. 

** My Ho or! }ou are perfect!" exclaimed the 
warm- hearted Jane. 

'* Not aitiiss, for one of your inconsequent sex !'* 
observed WiIHhiii, glancing at the lovely gipsy, with 
an attempt at no admiration. 

Major Stanhope's remark was conveyed in a whisper 
to the beloved of his heart ! Whatever that was, it 
called the ros) blood to the cheek of his fair mistress^ 
who calling him flatterer, betook herself to fresh rap* 
tures About her fn*- nd. 

Honona was obliged to cry for quarter, or beg, that 
admiration might be transferred from herself, to her 
taste exercised upon others ; for at that moment came 
in Mis.^ Mulcaster, dressed with fashion, yet simplicity; 
— in stole Henrietta, like a Pastora; — in fluttered 
Sophy, with feathers fl^inj;, frills floating, colours 
blending. Hotiona. while presiding at Sophia Mulcas- 
ter'a toilet, had giv^n her dies* the only laws its wear- 
er, could endure ; and had happily contrived to com- 
bine the young lad^-s plaid silk spencer, with an Ama- 
zonian head-dress then in vogue, so as to produce 
something of a military effect. Any lady who wishes 
to know the precise nature of the various head-gearS 
then worn, nia) enlighten herself by consulting the 
prints in her aurii's pockttbook for the year 1797. 
She will there find that *' Valenciennes helmets, tele- 
graph bonnets, and gipsies' hats," were all the mode. 

William lifted «jp his hands and eyes at Sophia's 
entrance. — "Match that girl for address! — (I don't 
mean a pun, Sianhope, so }ou may save your laugh) — 
tartiin ribands, that every fool may find his favourite 
colour among them; and a helmet, with green feathers, 
by way of complimenting the whole 150th regiment! 
Then there's demure Henny, pretending the clerical 
already, determined thai her saint of Trinity shall only 
hear of- her in pastoral straw and primroses. Isabella, 
too, walking under clouds of lace and lawn, like the 
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moon in a mist, because — (he hesitated and glanced 
archly) — because she loves hiding." 

MiBS AlulrH6t<*r was seen to blush and look distressed, 
while endeavouring id discover that she could not throw 
back her lone; vril. 

^'Your audacious criticism can have nothing to saj 
against the gipsies," questiotied Stanhope, iookin^ir ad " 
mirabi), though involuntarily, towards Jane, who wa 
dressed much in Honoria's fashion* 

*^ O, nothing to signify," was William's careless 
answer ; ^^€*i:cept that the one ipars the other. When 
Jane is going through the wind in your tandem» with 
her hair well blown out, and her hat well blown off, 
and her extravagant colour well blown in," (Stanhopc'g 
indignant clamours against such heresy in vain broke 
upon William^!* tirade^ — he went on as if no one had 
spoken ;) '' wh\, then, she may look handsome enough 
in the whirl b), as a mere masquerader; but your real 
gipfty mubt be looked for in Miss O^Hara. Now, 
pr^ythee, Stanhope, be not so very silly and senti- 
mental, as lo keep thinking Jane is an angel, therefore, 
worth ail the Egyptian tribe put together!" 

*^ You have no business with my thoughts, Mulcas- 
ter," returned Stanhope, with hi? old Inugh at Wil- 
Ham's exact guess. '^ After all, Miss O'Hara is only 
our beau ideal oi a gipsy." 

** Bravo, M«jor! a compliment exquis / — as good as 
if 1 had said it myself. — You really deserve something 
better than a wife with red hair!" 

" Red hair !" repeated Jane in a panic. " Red 
hair!" echoed every other person* 

" Why, you all know," he resumed composedly, 
"that Mrs. Shafto would go to death upon the asscr-' 
tion. Foi^my own poor part, I do think her locks just 
now in the sun look awfully suspicious. Of course, 
Stanhope, you are ready to outswear Mrs. Shafto, and 
tell us, such locks 

' Are from the golden mines on high, 
Up in the bhie hills of the sky : — * 
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that tbey are like woods io aatumn, stained glass at 
sunset, nuts jast ripened, &c. &c. &lc. You see I donH 
consort with poets for nothing. But, to return to my 
SQi^ecU — My opinion upon hair is decisive, — for I 
study differences no other mortal takes the pains to 
observe ; for instance — I declare Miss O'Hara's hair is 
of a different blackness from that of the Ladies Lum- 
ley ; theirs is coal black— jet black — shadekss — grim 
---dreadful! Hers has a sort of blue bloom with its 
gloss, like my raven's feathers ; a kind of prismatic — '? 

** O, Mr. Mulcaster, if you tell me 1 have a black 
and blue head, what a monster do you make of me !'' 
interrupted Honoria. 

Further lively nonsense was broken off by the ap- 
pearance of the Dean. He came to say that both the 
carriage and himself were ready. 

" You going, papa !" ''You going, dear sir!" was 
repeated by every voice with tones of pleasure and 
surprise* Yes, he was actually going. He concluded 
that the officers would only have their own immediate 
acquaintance and neighbours at their breakfast; it 
would be a social little meeting, not a field of public 
gambling; — Colonel Mason had pressed for his com- 
pany; and he thought now, that as Jane was situated, 
he ought to appear with her at the first large assembly 
she went into, after her engagement with iVlajor Stan* 
hope was openly proclaimed. 

Some alteration of previous arrangements followed 
this otherwise acceptable proposal. Jane was to go 
with her father, instead of her lover, to the ground ; 
but, if her heart were quite set upon having her lover 
break her neck, instead of her heart, her father would 
give her leave to be entreated afterwards into leaving 
t4)e stand* and taking a drive with him round the 
course. Sophia gladly exchanged her place in a close 
coach, for Jane's vacant one beside the disappointed 
Major. 

This change of plan was, in fact, too flattering, as 
well as proper, not to be submitted to with a tolerably^ 
good grace; and Stanhope, anxious to set his fair be* 
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trothtd ati amiable example of obedience, acqaiested 
immediately ; though . a speaking glanee at Jane told 
her what the virtoe cost him. 

Plans ai\j^ places thus adjusted, away the party droYe 
to the Fell. 

As they bowled over the grassy cross road leading 
to the scene of action, they could see the tents and 
colours glittering on the high ground of the race- 
course; crowds of pedestrians and horsemen wei;p 
gathering round the starting-post ; and carriages of 
different sorts coming swiftly in different directions. 
The lively strains of martial music were heard rousing 
the echoes of the hills, mixed with the shrill voice of 
a Punch, the rattles of jugglers and showmen, and all 
the other anomaloua sounds of a miniature Epsom. 

The Dean was consternated, and would fain have 
turned back ; but hands were clasped, and voices 
raised, and kisses rained upon his hands, by all the 
syrens in the coach with him ; so he was fairly obliged 
to proceed. William, riding by their side for a few 
minutes, was one of the roost earnest persuaders. He 
now pointed to Mr. Chaplin's distant white bouse, 
perched on the hill, with its long flying ends of thiu 
pilasters : ^^ Behold where riches literally make wings 
to themselves !'' he exclaimed ; the next moment he 
drew away, to let a remarkably high phaeton pass. It 
was drawn by four spirited blood horses; and driven, 
not by Lord Brinkbotirn, as William at. first fancied, 
from the showy appearance of the carriage itself,- and 
the servants riding after it, but by a dandy of that day, 
evidently just out of his teens ; with a narrow-^brim* 
med, steeple-crowned hat, just resting on the top of 
hi$ cropped head, and a neckcloth swallowing all the 
lower part of his face up to his nose. William, in 
conscious manliness of look and dress, looked after (he 
foolish coxcomb with a supercilious smile ; but other 
objects claimed his attention. 

As the Dean's heavy coach rolled towards the bar- 
rier of the course (for the officers had fenced off a 
part of the Fell,) it was checked in its advance by 



the itopping of two coraneted carriages just before 
tbein» At that moment William again rode vtf to the 
side of his father's coach ; pulling in bis horse with a 
hand answering to the- stMiden paleness of his cheek, 
he hurried out,-—" Look your'best, Jane, — out-bloom 
the other bride elect, i see the Hexham and Bowes 
liveries juist before us. I don't think I can cut her, 
afteftalL" So saying, he gave the spur to his hunter, 
anVwIth all the grace of a most elegant and perfectly 
made figure, (though no longer with an air at once gay 
and disdainful,) he galloped up to one of the splendid 
equipages. 

His sister Jane looked out after him : " Poor dear 
William!^' she cried, as aAer short observation, she 
drew in her head again, her eyes glistening : ^' I saw 
his hand shake as he laid it on the side of their car- 
riage ; he was as pale as death. - 1 wonder how she 
looked ! I could only see her fantastic heap of lilac 
feathers, for Lady Hexham's great head. If she did 
not die on the spot with shame, she deserves — " 

>' Hanging," interrupted the Dean. " Thou shalt sit 
upon the bench, my child \ Another Daniel ! William 
shows himself so utterly undone, so incapable of enjoy- 
ing any sort of pleasure, that of course Lady Catherine 
roust see she is a monster of perfidy, for having pru- 
dently weighed the heir to a dukedom, with high charac- 
ter, though in a quizzical person, (is not that the right 
epithet?) against a mighty handsomeboy of nineteen with- 
out rank or present estate ; one moreover that had most i 
likely never allowed the matter-of-fact word, marriage, 
a place in his love making. When her pretty Ladyship 
accepted Lord Brinkbourn, it is obvious she must have 
been q<uite unprepared for the sight of such a dismal 
wreck as my poor dismasted, and dismantled William 
now presents." 

" Now, dear papa !" supplicated Jane, " were you 
not running down Lady Catherine just now, to Miss 
O'Hara ; why are you so inconsistent ?" 

^^ Because, my child," returned t^he Dean with im- 
mediate seriousness, ^^I would by ridicule, now and 
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then, teach jou and William to moderate ^our Ukitig^ 
and disliking^ ; and when you are denouncing the con- 
duct of another, teach you to think that some of the 
evil may originate in yourselves. 1 am still ready to 
censure Lady Catherine for a free coquetry which dis- 
honours female delicacy ; and for an unworthy dissimu* 
lation of her different wishes or prospects, at a time« 
when they must have been obvious to herself, and when 
a hint of them, or any retiring conduct on her piirt,. 
would have warned my son not to proceed in his public 
and private attentions. to her. She might have spared 
him a mortification ; but I really cannot accuse her of 
nwirdenng one wink of his sleep." 

Jane was humbly and affectionately owning her sense 
of his justice vshen she caught the distant sound of her 
lover's voice, as he was replying in his embarrassed 
way to some congratulating friends. 

" O that dear laugh !" she whispered to Honoria : 
*' do you remember all my treasons against it when I 
first knew him ? how I love it now !" 

'' 1 condole with you then, my child," resumed the 
Dean, whom no whisper escaped, " it is fast disappear- 
ing ; by the time your Major has got rid of his modesty, 
(and your preference has made a wonderful change in 
his notion of himself,) the lau^h will go." 

What further the worthy dignitary would have said 
on this subject is lost to knowledge, for the carriage was 
now passing under a temporary arch, prettily decorated 
with laurels and mihtnry emblems. Colonel Mason, 
with gorget and teeth glittering, sat on horseback, bow- 
ing and welcoming the different parties as they passed. 

William and Major Stanhope were at the foot of the 
stand to hand the ladies out of the coach, and take them 
up to Lady Henderson who was to be supposed their 
chaperon. 

The raised complexion, and resolute look of the for- 
mer, told the history of his transit past the Hexham 
landau. ^'Not a tear, Jane," he whispered to his fa- 
vourite sister as he grasped her hand. '* Not one peni- 
tent or humbled look !-^nothing but heartless levity. 
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I w«i n fool,*^*-t wretched fool l-^wel' — it was her laat 
tmrmph,.! can tell her. Mark me to-day !— there — go 
your ways." 

Jane . haaieoed to get between her (atber and lover, 
with whom, she was to ascend the stand ; while her 
brother assuming his ordinary tone, called out to Hono- 
ria, who was gayly skimming after them, *^ Stop, stop, 
Miss' O^Hara ; take my arm ; Isabella will chaperon 
He&ny ; and Sophy, you see, has got her string of pup- 
pies already. There,— now alPs right ; move on«^' 

William was still wound up to the heroic ; and he 
kept on, jesting gayly, as they slowly followed those be- 
fore them up the wooden staircase. 

'^ Jane does look lovely, does she not V^ he asked, 
while his sister's blushing, beaming face was seen by 
snatches, as she tamed with more than her usual ani- 
mated eagerness of talk, alternately from her father to 
her lover ; ^^ and Stanhope is worth all the lords on the 
ground ; I'm glad he's such a good-looking fellow." 
HoDoria guessed what other couple were in his thoughts. 
^< And I beg you'll look your best, Miss O'Hara, for I 
meaa to bestow your pretty little hand, in the dance at 
least, upon my friend Mr, Peter Gubbins ; you know 
you never will like poor Fitz Arthur, so 1 am not doing 
mischief there ; therefore look as pretty as your shoe, 
or wo betide you ! I wonder if Lord Francis is up 
therd-r-*ten to one if he comes after all, spite of his 
raptures abcgut you and the sheep ; he is such a strange 
animal! However, I am positive you are his fate. 
Your sentimentalists always choose gay things like you, 
that' put one ever in mind of sunshine and the butter- 
fly." 

Honoria rallied him oii his indifferent complim^ nt ; 
but her heart was beating with girlish anticipation of 
Lard Francis' introduction. 

When, they reached the door-way at the top f the 
stairs, it was for a while completely blocked up, so 
nrncb company having been attracted from the neigh- 
bouring counties by the popularity of Colonel Mason 
and the races themselves. She heard, however, the 
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voice of Lady Havcrford within, joyously greeting tiK»e 
of their party already on the platform, ahd saying num- 
berless graceful nothings, with engaging earnestness. 

In a few moments she was herself on tlic stand, see- 
ing nothing, hearing nothing, though all in a glow and a 

tremor. 

Lady Haverford sprang forward,— 
" And Miss O'Hara ! — dressed in summer clouds- 
What is your dress, my dear creature ?' — O that cloak ! 
its a thing to go wild about : I never saw any thing 
half so pretty ! you are absolutely a vision in the sky. 
But that face !— unless one had just such a face to- look 
out with, it would be quite useless to mount up there." 
Did Mrs. Shafto hear aright ? Was Miss O'Hara on 
such terms with Lady Haverford, the charmine Lady 
Haverford, the fashionable Lady Haverford, the first 
cousin of the first British statesman ! Did Lady Haver- 
ford (fashion's own oracle) pronounce a large, hooded 
wrapping cloak, without lace, perfect in elegance ! Mrs. 
Shafto looked in dismay at hpr daughters' scarf cloaks. 
of pea-green satin, trimmed with black lace a foot deep. 
Better could so devoted a mother brook the enthusias- 
tic praise given to the odiously brilliant face, than this 
decisive apptobation of a self- fancied garment. Mr. 
Mulcaster became absolutely radiant with exultatron : 
in defiance of Honoria's confusion, he seconded Lady 
Haverford's raptures about the "little becoming tie of 
rose-colour, which just relieved the delightful plainness 
of the wrap ;'' doing it with much of thV unction, though 
9one of the skill of a connoisseur. 

Quite confounded, by what appeared to her such pub- 
lic, therefore distressing encomium, Honoria flew ib 
utter confusion to the Dean's vacant arm, beseech- 
ing him to shelter her from general raillery. But Lady 
Haverford was not allowed time to pursue the fugitive : 
she was reabsorbed on the instant, by the small constel- 
lation of haut'ton, out of which she had shot for «a mo- 
ment to utter a voluble chime of cordial greetti^s and 
congratulations to the party from St« Cuthberts. 
ifonoria's troubled vision now be^n to clear 5 and 
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she saw on the stand only the congregated stars of fa- 
shion just mentioned, (all belonging to the Hexhafn 
party,) Lady Henderson, Lord Wearmouth, the family 
from Shafto Place, and such of the officers as chose to 
do the honours of their little platform. 

Her heart- ceased its tumultuous beatings: she ob- 
served William Mulcaster pausing for an instant; then 
saw him dauntlessly advance into the Hexham circle. 
After graceful notice of all he knew there, he carelessly 
asked Lady Haverfofd where Lord Francis Fitz James 
was. 

" On some primrose bank, T dare say, at Ravenshaw," 
returned the Viscountess, smiling, though interrupted in 
a tide of lively talk, " worshipping a certain little black 
slipper, the history of which you know. Lord Francis 
would not come within ear-shot of betting, for all Chris- 
tendom ; but he promised to come to the breakfast, a(\er 
which I intend he shall dance^ — " " With her of the 
slipper, doubtless,^' replied William, drawing close up 
to the object of his strongest aversion. 

" Good morning, Mrs. Shafto ! — a glorious day ! — 
are your fair offspring here? O, I see," (bowing round.) 
" Which of you ladies have lost a shoe ?" looking 
down at their long spiked feet. All protested against 
having suffered sueh loss. "I'm sorry to hear that: 
for there has been a slipper lost, and found, which is 
likely to produce great revolutions — achieve won- 
derous victories ! — The foot to which it belongs will 
most indubitably carry off a hand fuU of bays, I 
can tell you; not bay horses. Miss Shafto," (seeing 
that lady obliquely glancing at Mr. Tudor below, dis- 
mounting from a steed of that colour,) " poet's bays,, I 
mean." 

Mrs. Shafto put herself forward with her most in- 
sinuating aspect, as she saw Lady Haverford's eyes 
smilingly directed from her own party towards her and 
Mr. Mulcaster. Mrs. Shafto was merely on the most 
distant visiting terms with the haughty Hexham family; 
that is, she called at Hexham Castle, where she was 
■never let in-, and Lady Hexham returned the civility at 
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Shafto Place^ where she never, got out : poor Mrs. 
Shafto theroforc was always cheated wiib.pap^r cur- 
rency instead of gold. She now brightened in the hope 
of attracting a little distinguishing aotice from their 
goddess, Lady Haverford^ with whom too, she wag but 
on curtsying terms of acquaintance ; ^nd looking most 
beseechingly in her direction, she ^ntr^ted Mr. Mul- 
castcr would enlighten her on the affair of the slipper* 

Fler gay Ladyship was just then br^akipg^wa^ from 
one of her detainers ; and urged by Wilii^Lin, incited 
too by her own enjoyment of animated narration, with 
all the case of birth and beauty, gave the little tale of 
Lord Francis Fitz Jameses sight of Honoria,.^nd. subse- 
quent prize of her slipper ; adding to it a mpre confi- 
dent assertion of his hearths instant surrender to ^> the 
very prettiest of small feet^' than even William would 
have hazarded. 

No sooner was tliis done, than at some familiar voice, 
she flew to the front of the stand, below which, half a 
dozen tilted equestrians were insisting upon her betting 
gloves with them. 

Mrs. Shafto had listened to this detail with welUact- 
cd pleasure ; since amused she knew she ought to be : 
but a lord in waiting, wilh a blister upon his. back, is 
lying on roses, in comparison. The ruthless William 
increased her secret torments, by adding that his friend 
Mr. Peter Gubbins would be at the dejeune after the 
race, when he would try hard to present him to her* 
Mrs. Shafto was obliged beyond measure : she writhed 
and repeated various laudatory reoiarks upon his 
friend's poem?, which her daughters h^d no^ m^d^ that 
very morning; owning herself, however, (with masterly 
regard to former unlucky observations,) still a plain 
prose woman, though sure to like any friend of Mr. 
Mulcaster's. 

Fully bentuponingratiatingherselfjshechosQ the mode 
of compliment and condolence, ami said flatteringly, 
*'We heard yesterday of a marriage in; pjTQS^ct, 
which I hope we may congifatulatc yau upon^ for- your 
very charming sister, Miss Jane ?" 
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^ Thank you ! thank you, Mrs. Shafto ; getting a 
sister off, as they call it, is a great achievemeht these 
anti*marrying days. -I shall be truly glad when I can 
return the compliment for one of your five fair daugh- 
ters.'' This was indeed too inhuman, and well de- 
served Mrs. Shafto's master stroke in reply. 

^^ I heard of another alliance too," she added, feign- 
ing to lower her voice,— -^^ so brilliant, and so suitable ! 
— I should really be delighted at its taking place, were 
I not really sorry fur a gentleman said to be — " Wil- 
liam broke in upon her pity with an under tone. 
^^ That is. being far too tenderhearted, my good madam, 
I'll take upon me to say. I am for all young ladies 
taking the first great catch that offers : if they want to 
he married, they need make no ceremony of jilting 
boys, or younger brothers. Those sort of animals 
themselves, think of nothing but living from day to day 
on a flirtation. A man must be a thorough steady goer 
indeed, before he puts the yoke round his own neck, 
and runs his head into matrimony." 

^^ That shot told wickedly two ways," whispered 
Major Stanhope, as he was parsing, on some embassy 
of Jane's. William meant it should ; and leaving the 
Shafto, he went up again to Lady Hexham, with a well- 
studied, well-spoken compliment, upon the rank and 
character of her future son-in-law. 

Lady Catherine's disturbed complexion and extrava- 
gant peals of laughter, while uttering the stupidest 
common-places to one of her companions, proved that 
his answer to Mrs. Shafto had reached her ear ; she 
was evidently bitterly mortified, for she avoided his 
eye, and kept tearing a large bouquet to pieces, with 
obvious irritation. 

The relentless William, much to his father's amuse- 
ment, stood calmly among the set, alternately addressing 
Lady Hexham and Lord Brinkbourn with that perfect 
air of the gentleman, which he could wear at will. 

** That boy of mine will not be ill-flavoured when 
time has mellowed him a little ;" observed the Dean 
to Honoria : "at present, he is what your beer-drink- 
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era would call hard, and htaJy : haft I thiDk it ia only 
real malignitj that he hatea set intemperateijr ; ofieaded 
aelf has not very much to do with it.'? 

Honoria heartily awented to the partial parenl's rc< 
mark ; for she hourly liked her friend's brother more 
and more. Yet she could not forbear accusing him of 
purposely bringing his grace of person and glow of 
complexion into comparison with the rueful wanness 
of Lord Brinkbourn'ft long compressed shape^ and the 
extraordinary uncouthness of his embarrassed move- 
ments. And when after a long stay among those people, 
he returned to his own party, she whispered a cenaarc 
upon his merciless resentment. 

^^ Well ! it is quite done now," he replied, in the 
same under tone, and with much good feeiing. ^' I have 
seen for myself: — I am quite and completely cured. 
If there had been but the shadow of a worthy feeling 
in her face, — I'll put aside a tender one, — I eould not 
have stood it ; but now I know it must have been all 
her own doiug, — her own free choice — and much good 
may do her with her pasteboard husband 1" — ^'' Now, 
Lady Haverford," he exclaimed aloud, " whose horse 
do you patronize ? Will you bet against me ? I'll 
take any side you choose to say won't wio^^-^provided 
you'll let the stake be hands, not gloves." 

Lady Haverford went of, as she called it, in fits of 
laughter at this free sally : every other person smiled ; 
and Mrs. Shafto began to think the very ground was 
slipping from under her feet, for Lady Catherine had 
jilted Mr, Mulcaster, and Mr. Muicaster was uncon- 
cernedly flirting with Lady Haverford. 

At this moment Colonel Mason rode up to the stand 
with the air of a Life Guardsman about to station him- 
self under the arch of the Horse Guards. 

" In a few minutes the horses will be oflf!" 

At this important intelligence all was bustle. The 
Marquis of Briakbourn's phaeton waited for Lady 
Catherine ; Major Stanhope's tandem for Jane Mul- 
caster ; William lamented to the Misses Shafto that he 
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had notfa piilioiv4a Irir pockety tlaiit he might do th^ 
offite^f a kAigfat, land voecoar beavtjin distress. 

Ladj Hatenord was swept away in the stream, in- 
effectually attempting t6 reach Honoria : fire or six 
young- ladies were iw her train, each af wh<wi she had 
good^^mrtaredly proposed to drive in Lord Wearmouth's 
cunricie : not oneof them, after all, had the luck to get 
taken by her. 

As the Toktite Viscountess was descending the stairs, 
Sir Everard Fitz Arthur was just alighting from his 
chariot :^-^be was in the middle of as circumstantial an 
apology to one of the subalterns for Mrs. Fothergiirs 
nonappearance, as though he believed the yootb^s hap- 
piness depended upon the smiles of his crippled' rela- 
tive ; when her lively, ladyship uttering a scream of 
pleasure, reminded him that they had not met during 
eight yearsj and insisted upon his letting her have the 
delight of driving him round the course, and hearing 
all about her old friend, his son Delaval, whom she was 
dying to see. 

Sir Everard could not resist any request asked in his 
son's name* Hardly aware of what he was doing, be 
yielded to her quick impulse, aud to the quicker action 
of her inviting hand, he got into the curricle, whilst 
assuring her his son Delaval was coming with Thomas 
to see the sport. 

All elate with real pleasure, away Lady Haverford 
whirled, calling out with sudden penitence, as she look-* 
ed back on the six young ladies, with each her attend-* 
ant officer, " You poor girls ! I quite foi^ot you all !" 

The six deserted ones, among whom were two of 
the Misses Mulcaster, returned to the platform. Other 
parties were then ascending, among which Honoria 
beheld Delaval Fifz Arthur. He had encountered 
Mr. Mulcaster, who being close by Lord Brinkbourn's 
phaeton, had told him in an audible whisper that he 
would &id his sisters and Miss O^Hara in the stand, 
looking'iike so manyangels. 

Fitz Arthur in his present state of midd, and aftdr 
such an absence, could not deny himself the poor gra- 
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tificatioQ of jttst looking at Honoria— just exchai^Dg 
a word with her ere be accompaaied bis little broker 
to the starting post. But no sooner bad be caoght a 
glimpse of ber bright face, than be decided ttuit it 
would be much safer for Thomas to see the horses run 
from their present station, than to ride bis pony through 
the throng and press of horsemen near the rival candi- 
dates. Placing Thomas, therefore, as advantageoasly 
as possible, he hurried through the buzzing crowd 'to- 
ward Honoria. 

The animation of his entrancestruck her powerfully 2 
she could not belp^tbinking he was really handsome, 
after all her obstinate resolves to think him otherwise. 
Her dark eyes immediately lighted up with welcome, 
while half-extending her hand : but instantly remem- 
bering her vicinity to Mrs. iiihafto, she checked her- 
self, and merely made way for him to press in, by her 
side. 

Fi(z Arthur was even more gratified by the impulse 
being checked, than by the evident impulse itself: it 
seemed to argue a certain consciousness. There was 
embarrassment for the moment on her cheek and in 
her eye : it emboldened him to take that yet seizable 
hand, and tremblingly to press it, with an expression 
which be had never before ventured to give to any 
former pressure of that soft, warm hand. 

Honoria let (he change pass unobserved. She was 
so glad to see him again ! he knew so well how he 
stood in her opinion ! — she had such a thorough es- 
teem, regard, gratitude, friendship, for him! he had 
been so long away ! it would be absolute prudery to 
draw back, merely because he had given her hand too 
cordial a squeeze ! and then she had so much to tell 
him!— for was she not in the habft of telling Fitz Ar- 
thur every thing that pained, pleased, or puzzled 
her ? 

Well did common phrases term friendship the cor- 
dial of life :— it was certainly no bad substitute for the 
intoxicating draught of love. That enchanted cup, how- 
ever, she had not yet tasted, she was weU convinced. 
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If she fancied it might be held to her lips hereafter by 
Lord Francis Fitz James, it cannot be doubted that the 
fancy was not displeasing. Tet was there something 
at the bottom of Honorii^'s heart which she was afraid 
to fathom ;« it seemed to say, she felt more inclined for 
ike proud triumph of having Lord Fancis Fitz James to 
refiitie, than for the gentle wish of loving him in relarn. 
She ifould have attributed this guihy feeling to sheer, 
pitiful vanity, had not the jaundiced eyes of Mrs. Sbafto 
looked remarks and roused emotions, which declared 
pride and 8eif<*e8timation to be Honoria's besetting sins. 

As she rf^called all that Mr. Mulcaster had told her 
of Lord Francis's avowed admiration of her, and as 
she indignantly ren[iembered the many insults of Mrs, 
Sbafto on the subject of Fitz Arthur, future victory 
rose to her view : she then suffered her spirits to take 
their freest course. 

She had to tell Fitz Arthur of her visit to Raven- 
shaw ; of her new acquaintance Lady Haverford ; and 
as she had long ceased to make a secret to him of her 
little chagrins Irom the disagreement of her present 
home with her natural tastes and earlier habits, she de- 
scribed the first appearance of Lord Wearmouth at the 
Eectory, with its ridiculous distress to herself, in her 
gayest manner. 

The charm, the playfulness of Honoria's countenance 
whenever she narrated any thing amusing, was inex- 
pressibly delightful* She delivered herself so entirely 
up to her subject ; was so bewitchingly careless of her 
own effect meanwhile, that she enchanted, as children 
do, absolutely without consciousness of doing so. Af- 
terwards, indeed, she woke up to the effect she had pro- 
duced ; and sometimes regretted it. 

Now, as if to welcome her friend back, she was alt 
animation ; she would hear all that had occurred to him 
while absent ; and Fitz Arthur contrived to find some 
incidents to tell that were in harmony with her humour 
and a race-course. Admiration and compliment now 
buzzed about Honoria, and she heard them not. Many 
a young horseman's eyes below, lost the sight of the 
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race, by gazing up at her bright and bewildering eoun^ 
tenance. Many a bet was taken and offered unwit<« 
tingly, from the better's ear being fascinated by the ya-» 
ried music of her voice. She smiled, and trifled, and 
made herself only too enchanting to him wh» sat drink- 
ing in every word she uttered, without suffering her ex- 
travagant gayety to be frowned down by Mrs« Shaflo's 
ejaculations of, " What a sad noise ! my poor head ! 
how people talk !" 

Honoria was culpably eagel* to show Mrs. Shafto 
that she held the sceptre of Delaval Fitz Arthur's heart : 
that point it was now necessary should be made mani- 
fest, since Mrs. Shafto doubted it ; after which, Hono- 
ria would have the decided triumph of withdrawing 
from his attentions. She forgot that Fitz Arthur would 
thus have a right to reproach her for encouraging the 
display of his affection, and then rejecting it ; she for- 
got that she was at this moment awakening hopes, or 
rather turning hopes into expectations, which she never 
intended to realize. Alas, Honoria was but eighteen; 
and she lived with a most active heart in bosom solitude ; 
averse to making little confidences, (which so often en- 
lighten us upon our own inclinations and failings,) and 
having no discerning mother's eye to watch over her 
erring feelings and weed them out as they sprang up. 

Fitz Arthur, listened to, questioned, talked to with 
apparent interest, detaining Honoria's attention from 
the very object of her coming there^ (for she never 
once looked towards the running horses,) grew giddy 
with hope, and but for the closeness and numbers of 
the thronging heads around them, must have given 
breath to his agitated transport. 

As it was, his hitherto smothered passion burnt not 
only on his cheek and in his eyes, but in the touch of 
his hand, as Honoria's thrillingly rested in his, while he 
assisted her to move over a bench into a freer space ; 
he was at that moment ardently expressing soniething 
like envy of Major Stanhope's happiness, — so loving I 
so belQved ! Honoria, trembling to the contradictory 
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glow and shiver of the band assisting her, felt panic* 
struck, — conscience-struck. 

Would it not be barbarous to mislead him, as perhaps 
she was doing? — but how very agreeable and interesting 
he had been, that half hour ! yet that should not excuse 
her to herself, for remaining near him. With laudable 
resolution, therefore, she all at once declared she was 
tired of staring about. 

Fitz Arthur fondly hoped it was Mrs. Shafto's petriiic 
eye, which had caused this hasty movement; the em* 
barrassed air of Honoria strengthened the flattering 
idea, for she had blushed as she met his ardent gaze. 
At that instant he would not have exchanged situations 
with the happiest lover on the ground. 

He now saw her flit to the side of Miss Mulcaster, 
who was talking with Lord Wearmouth. As His Lord- 
ship immediately addressed her as an acquaintance, Mrs. 
Shafto actually turning greeu with vexation, called to 
Fitz Atthur, and in a low tone begged << he would tell 
her, (she supposed he was in the secret,) how it came 
about that Miss O'Hara knew Lord Wearmouth, and 
knew Lady Haverford ? Certainly some persons had a 
most extraordinary knack of pushing themselves into 
society where they had no pretensions to come ! She 
only hoped Lady Haverford and Lord Francis Fitz 
James had not laid a plot of diverting themselves by 
seeing how much of a poor young woman's head they 
could turn, by their caricatured admiration." 

Fitz Arthur in alarm, questioned what Mrs. Shafto 
meant ; for the half-conscious Honoria had not spoken 
of Lord Francis. A garbled explanation followed. 
Mrs. Shafto retailed as much as she lik^d, and in the 
way she liked» of what Lady Haverford had narrated : 
intending to convince Fitz Arthur that he was degrad- 
iogly devoting himself, ta a girl, either foolishly vain, or 
cunningly ambitions. But as Mrs. Shafto understood 
that Honoria had not yet been in society with the wor- 
shipper of her slipper, Fitz Arthur gathered that the 
admiration was solely on Lord Francis's side ; and well 
did he i-em^mhei: Uxat lady's perx^iciQus insmiotion^ 
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ag&inst the woman he loved, to his artless father. He 
was told that Honoria had heard this admiration re- 
peated to her ; rhat she now knew who Lord Francis 
was, (her champion of the shamrock,) he could not 
doubt; jet slie had afterwards smiled upon her first ad- 
mirery more bewitchingly than she had ever hitherto 
done ; and she had been talking^ with delicacy and feel- 
ing of Lady Catherine Eustace's cruel coquetry. She 
could not then be capable d playing with any heart 
from any nif)tive. 

An humbler man than Delaval Fitz Arthur, if such 
could be found, would have gathered sweet auguries 
from these considerations. They did indeed allay the 
sudden pang of apprehension; but fear bad too painfully 
touched his hopes, for confidence to remain. He ven- 
tured uot to seek her again ; but replacing himself be* 
side his little brother, continued standing with altered 
looks, near the party most unpleasant to nim. 

The last race was just over, and every body was 
now in movement for the breakfast. Fitz Arthur could 
not esrape from offering to take charge oi onp Of thl$ 
MisHCB Shafto ! (the eldest had unawares accepted tbt 
pompously presented al'mof Mr Tudor,) and marshal- 
ling according to thi^ estcibti^bed laws of precedency, 
the different parties of nobility and commoner^ descend- 
ed from the stand, trooping to the gay maiqttees pitch- 
ed for the collation and the dance. 

By a gallant fancy of Colonel Mason^s, the brides 
elect 'bad one marquee appointed for themselvei» and 
ib^ir espef*ial friends. He was i>ow seen, ^at in hand, 
going from Lady Cathf^rine in the phaeton, to Jane 
Mulcaster in the tandem, imparting thisgaltant arrange- 
ment, and beseeching them to issue their commands on 
the subjf ct of ivitation. 

The enchanted Jane instantly named himself as the 
first of her party;— ^adding, " and aK nty friends.'' C<^- 
nel Mason was left to a^k who Were not Jane Mulcas- 
ter's friends : — if grateful hearts among the poor to- 
wards her, and affectionate ones in those Of her dWH 
rank,* entitled persons lo be so named. 



Lady Catberine Eustace confined her party entirely 
to the select set who had grouped round her on the 
platform of the stand. i 

The second of May being the anniversary of a battle 
in which the 150th regiment had distinguished itself 
while in India, not only every officer and private had 
laurel in his cap or breast, but the tents were liberally 
adorned with it. That into which the chosen groups 
now entered, was turned into a bower, by a perfect 
lining of hot-house plants^ ascending on stages to its 
very top, and forming a fragrant circle round its linen 
walls. Every delicacy to gratify appetite was profusely 
spread over the board. Round this, the hastily collected^ 
persons seated themselves, with the gay tumult of hurry 
and pleasure, common on such occasions. For some 
time little else was heard among the clattering of silyer,- 
and china, and military trappings,, except challenges to 
drink wine, invitations to take ice, &c. &c. Honoris 
looked round to see who were in the tent, who were left 
out. There were neither the Shafto family, nor the^ 
Fitz Arthur's, nor William Mulcastcr, nor Lady Haver- 
ford. Where was Lord Francis Fitz James ? if he were 
indeed coroe^ he must be in the large tent« 

Honoria soon began to wonder (in spite df two at- 
tendant jgeung officers waiting on her smiles,) when tfhe 
people, would have done eating and- drinking. She 
wondered, too, how her friend Jane could bear to bo 
so long iu such a small tent, with such an overpower- 
ing smell of flowers and wine. But Jane was seated 
next to^ Stanhope^ whose looks were full of more than^ 
a lover's pride; real, deep, true, devoted affection. — 
She was by his side, and where else would she be ? 

As Honoria's glance rested on her, she could not 
help thinking how inferior was the air of mere fashion, 
to that look of nobility whjeh springs from truth and 
graciousness in the character. How far superior was 
the noble Jane, sitting in her glowing and plenteous 
beauty, with honour and honesty stamped upon her 
brow» — to. the elegantly pretty Lady Catherine, evidently 
as mutable^ cold, and empty, as the mists which her fan- 
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tasticy yet gracerul movements^ seemed intended to 
imitate ! 

Luckily, Lady Catherine was neither so happy, nor 
in sucl) good«humour, as th? other bride elect. Lord 
Brinkboum was sittinor close up by her ; looking, at 
times, like a man in a vice ; at c^er times, as if seised 
by a fit of St. Vitus's dance, breaking cups and ghsaes 
in his nervous attempts at helping the ladies round faim. 

La«iy Catherine's rank privileged her in first making a 
movement to leave the table. She arose ; and every 
one rose after her^ preparing to flock to the larger tent. 

William Muicaster appeared at the entrance of the 
marquee, calling out that they had cleared away the 
tables in theirdining-place, and were beginning dancing; 
—that is, Lady Haverford, and Colonel Mason, were 
actually going to dance a minuet together. 

At this intimation, every one hurried out, to witness 
an exhibition even then rarely seen beyond St. James's. 
" Colonel Mason is the best sight on the ground,** pur- 
sued William, as he strode along, dragging Honoria on 
his arm with broth<Tl> familiarity. '•He*s like a man 
covered with orders ; every lady insisting upon bis wear- 
ing her flower. - Su he has a bouquet in every button- 
hole : a laurel sprig at the top of the ladder though ! — 
If his pockets are but well crammed with ladies' fans, 
and smelling-bottles, and handkerchiefs, he'll make a 
gian) appearance!" 

Tiiey were by this time in tlie large tent, with the 
pair of popular exhibitors, and close to Miss Matilda 
Shafto, whom lucky chance had presented to Mr. Pem- 
berton as a talking-stock. 

A tongue that seldom could remain inactive, govem- 
^ by a shrewd head, which allowed only rations of 
noasense to young ladies, made Mr. Pemberton partial 
to listeners; and Miss Matilda Shafto, prompted by a 
look from her mother, listened, with a wide fixed smile» 
to the frothy bon mots of the mirristerial man, instead 
of enjoying the real comic of the sight before tiiem. 
Mrs. Shafto iiuitantly had some thoughts of detaininf 
Iber from a visit she was|;oing to make in Yorkshi^ 



With genuine taste for the ridteulous, Honoria having 
glimpsed Colonel Mason's ^re, absurdly stuck over 
with flowers, as Mr. Mulcaster had described, insinu- 
ated herself into a tront rank of the surrounding circle ; 
rectfivi^, at the moment, a bewitching smile from Lady 
Hftverford. Lady Haverford, ail sportiveness and ele-* 
gance, was going through her part of the performance 
with a freshness of vivacity absolutely bewitching ; evi- 
dently unconscious of her own inimitable grace, while 
<Sonsidering the whole matter as a jest, played oflf to 
fdease her partner, and amuse her own set. 

He, meanwhile, with the visage of a man solving a 
problem, and the air of a ramrod, was marching and 
coQOter'-marchingin stately solemnity ; sliding along and 
across, with eyes left, eyes right, obedient to the awful 
drilling of times long past, under the command of his 
dieude danse ! Now bowing his powdered head, slowly 
and profoundly ; now rearing it, with gallant spriteful- 
ness, in the very face of his fair antagonist. 

Honoria was at once enchanted and entertained. 
Lady Haverford's gliding motion realized all her visions 
of an aerial being, and she warmly re-echoed Sir Eve- 
rard Fitz Arthur's audible admiration, as he stood beside 
her, after a hasty recognition of more than usual cor- 
diality. 

In the press near them, were Lord Brinkbourn and 
his bride elect ; Mr. Mulcaster carelessly grouped with 
them. When the dance was over, she saw William 
•turn negligently away, exclaiming, as his arm brushed 
Lady Catherine ; " I beg Your Ladyship ten thousand 
pardons ! I really did not see you." — William, — who had 
hitherto been supposed to see nothing but her ! — Lady 
Catherine obviously felt the sting of this apology, for 
she changed colour, and bit her lips : — yet she followed 
William's figure with her eyes. 

When country dances were forming, the young 
man catne up to his lather. ^ What are you thmkinf 
taf, «r?* he -asked cheerfully. 

'*^l am thinking, WifUaiB» wliat naoral difference 
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there is betv^een an asserted lie, and an acted lie; 
What do you think there is ?*' 

<< None at all, I should suppose I" was the instant 

answer. 

«<A pleasant opinion for you at present," returned 
the Dean dryly. *H wish you joy of the character yoa 
have just contrived to fasten upon yourself: that of 
the most hardened, heartless coxcomb, that ever forced 
poor lady into the arms of another man.*' 

William comprehended his meaning, and could not 
forbear a glance of triumphant pleasure, as he sprang 
away, without further comment. He was caught in 
his flight by one of the officers, who looking towards 
Lady Catherine's mortified yet admiring countenance, 
said in a low tone, '' If Vm not mistaken, you may 
have a capital revenge §ix months at furthest ;--there's 
nothing like piquing a woman ;.— will you try for it ?*' 

<'Am I a demon ?" William asked indignantly ; then,, 
with affected indifference : '' Faith, I've no fancy for 
thorns in my nightcap.'' Thi&was carelessly said, and 
neither of the speakers meant to be heard beyond: 
themselves. But both questions and answers had 
reached the quick ear of the father ; and his heart 
swelled with grateful acknowledgment to the God- 
who had evidently blessed his pious endeavours at 
giving right principles to bis son. 

He now turned to meet his daughter Sophia, who^ 
was hastening with a disordered mien towards her sis- 
ter and Honoria. Not a single red or blue coat was 
with her ! All were swarming round the sparkling patb 
of Lady Haverford, who was formed to dazzle and de* 
light in crowded assemblies. Her exuberant spirits 
awakened by the whim of dancing an obsolete dance 
with a man old enbugjb to be her father, were exerting 
themselves with that fascinating inattention to common 
forms, (yet with nice tact of what man'9 delicacy, ex- 
acts from delicate woman,) which gives the highly* 
born, their mastery in the strife of charming^ 

Her musical laugh, for so it might almost be called^ 
was perpetually heard, breaking in upon her own rapidi 
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mnd amufliiig talk : as rallying her lore of popalarity 
with as much gayety as frankness^ she was lamenting 
the indpossibility of running off with Colonel Mason 
ahd Sir Everard Fitz Arthur at the same moment. 

Sophia Mulcaster's raised complexion showed that 
her vulnerable -point was touched. " I cry you mercy> 
Sophy !" said the Dean^ afft^ctedly lowering his voice, 
and looking significantly at her vexed countenance. 
*' I took you for a Miss Shafto. Must I help you to 
hue and cry your lost men ! or will you acxept of WiU 
liavn and me ?— Wc are creditable^looking persons 
endugh ; and folks may not know we are your rda- 
tions.** 

Sophia would have pissed him with a petulant ''shr 
—sir!" but her fath<^ fairly grasped her wrist, and 
turned her back into the circle. 

<' Recollect yourself, my child !" he said ; then after 
a few moments* pause : *M am ^oing to slip out of this 
gay scene : do you choose to go with me, or to re* -"^ 
main ?'' 

Sophia's eyes actually brimmed with tears; but she*-'^ 
Staid where she was ; and did not sullenly refuse her 
hand to one of her faithlcfss followers, when he came 
to solicit it for the first two dances. 

As the sets were forming, Lady Haverford flitted to 
and fro with half the population of the tent alter her, 
giving kef little commissions to one, her smile to an« 
other : Becking choice partners for ail the young la** 
dw0 round ; and pledging her own hand, by way of 
bribe, irredeemably to more oflBcers and squires than 
she could dance with during a week. 

Even Honoria was made to feel the potency of rank 
and . fashion, when unblazoned beauty contends with 
tliem. But sUch conviction only left a wbdlesonte, not 
bitter lesson in her mind. She dwelt longer and U'ss 
agreeably on the developed habits of the fascinating' 
cbataoter before her : for Lady Haverford had more 
than once attempted to make good her threat of pos- 
sessing hersdf entifdy of Miss O'Hara's society, and 
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as often had been torn away by differmt calls upon 
her services and her notice. 

Lady Haverford^s obvious passion for popularity was 
far too kindly for vanity ; yet it diminished Honoria's 
wish to know her more intimately* Lady Haverford, 
equally anxious to please every body, equally open to 
the solicitations or murmurs of friends and acquaint- 
ance, was not a being to wed the heart to. She was a 
luxuriant tree too crowded with blossoms ever to ripen 
into sound fruit: she was a summer wind bringing 
sweets and wafting them away, — a bright cloud in the 
blue sky, melting as the eye was ascertaining it ! her 
hand grasped too much to retain anything : and Hono- 
ria turned from this fair phantom of charm and caress- 
ing, to the reality of genuine goodness, thoroughgoing 
affectiout and efficient benevolence, in the person of 
Jane Mulcaster. 

It is needless to say with what deep, true feeling, 
«he inwardly pledged her own warm heart to that well- 
deserving friend : to that friend, who had come from 
crowds of admirers and superiors, to seek her in a hovel 
almost, for so Honoria thought disorder and di8<!iDmfort 
rendered the Rectory ; that friend, who now gave her 
all the looks and thoughts and words she could spare 
from her family, and the future partner of her life. 

As Honoria'^s eyes unconsciously rested upon Jane 
with fulness of expression, till tears gathered on their 
sparkling lashes, she turned them away with a quick 
movement, which made her aware that other persons 
were studying her face meanwhile. Surprise, confu- 
sion^ pleasure instantly suffused her cheeks; (or Mr. 
Mulcaster, stepping forward, begged to present Lord 
Francis Fitz James. 

Honoria blushed vermillion. Miss Sbafto, who' stood 
by, burnt blue: — "An absolute corpse candle,'' William 
muttered. 

This was no common introduction our heroine felt ; 
for Lord Francis, evidently interested by what his 
fancy iiad made out of her eyes' fixture upon the bloom- 
ing and happy Jane, instead of addressing her with 
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&0V of that enthusiasm of admiration \vhioa Mr. Mul* 
caster bad taught her to expect, (and which. may daz* 
zie^ but rarely penetrates,) accosted her with that look 
of melancholy sweetness, and those silver tones, which 
so many women had found as dangerous ^.sweet. 

<< We have been impertinently guessing at thoughts^ 

from looks. Miss O'Hara," said His Lordship, avoiding 

i^ith well-bred delicacy the mention of tt^eiir' mphiing 

•ri^contre. ^'Mulcaster pretends to great skill in the 

. . ariti . however, in such eyes as he has been pronouncing 

..5appn, I venture to think reading is easy.'* 

;' -Honoria could not misunderstand the compliment, 

:!v7«4h6ugh she only noticed it by a deeper blush, and a 

/^ ni0i:e shaded eye : — for the fixed, yet pleadingly soft 

'.'I^SEie of the speaker, seemed prophetic of more than 

'•Hidmiration« 

.'*:>i-." I'*' ^^'1 y^** "^h^i your face was saying," resumed 
S^^iiliam, intending to give his companion full time to 
'^\'^:.g^ze himself into a desperate passion : ** as you looked 
'^'wer Lady Haverford, you said to yourself ^ a bewitch- 
i,'y^ creature verily; but no one need trouble themselves 
jljJaf^: giving her a whole heart — a slice will do; — ^the 
':{^innqst slice possible, so that it has but a large apparent 
:J:$^face ?' " 

; ;V^>tP, Mr. Mulcaster ! was there only that odious ex* 
. ])Xession in my face ?" 

■*P'*' Indeed, indeed, there was a very different one there 
i;feo!" repeated Lord Francis with energy. "Even 
'l(l'a|Qr Stanhope must have been satisfied with the 
hfor.tTlook resting on hjs destined wife." 
v' £ord Francis suffocated more than one sigh as he 
^n^pd ; then hastily, and as if anxious to efface the 
jBitldTgy of his last words, added : " Mulcaster, you 
;^st now present me to your sisters." 
"His Lordship was instantly introduced to Jane and 
Henrietta : but though he talked with grace and ease to 
t^ejoi;, Honoria for ever felt his eye upon her, and felt 
omancied that it expressed a willingness, nay, almost a 
Mrish, to gaze away his heart. Every person in, and 
near: the party, made the same observation* 
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Once sbe caught bim kioking down at her foot ; he 
smiled as their glance encountered, and again sbe wav 
coYered with blushes. Sbe was vexed at herself for a 
eoniiision which 8he was sure those around would mis- 
interpret ! and conscious that her embarrassment would 
have ceased at first, bad Liird Francis franklj reverted 
to their morning scene together, she was rather dis* 

Ceased with hira for this distressing nicene^s : but His 
ordsbip uttering a wringing sigh suspended her dis« 
pleasure. Wiiliam Mulcaster was as much startled at 
Its sound as sbe berseU; he stooped to her ear ; ^'Poop 
Fitz James is thinking of his sister— -be told me your 
figure was like hers." Honoria's bosom was all repent- 
ance and compassion. Calls to the dance now hur- 
ried awaj Stanhope and Jane, Henrietta and Captain 
Adair : Honoria, left eooped up between Lord Francis 
and Mr. Mulcaster, appeared to be engaged to one of 
them ; thereture, by a whimsical chance her hand re- 
mained unsought. 

. William enchanted with this, was what he called stir-> 
ring the pretty Honor up, to charm his noble friend : 
and in a few minutes, conversation very unlike ball- 
room talk, gave to the fine countenance of Lord Francis, 
that air of inspiration which U oUeu so provokingly 
bestowed by a very moderate hght, shining through fea- 
tures of Grecian contour. 

Honoria looked round for Deiaval Fitz Arthur, al- 
most mechanically. She was not aware that she bad 
the habit of never enjoying any thing, without wishing for 
his participation. But Fitz Arthur, returned from ex- 
ecuting some comnuHsiou oi his father's about their car- 
riage, was going down the dance with a sifter of Lord 
Brinkboum's, too solicitously watching the steps of bis 
blundering brother Thomas, following with the gay 
Lady Haverford, to see even Honoriit» much less her 
dreaded companion. 

Fitz Arthur's back was to her and Lord Francis ; but 
as he moved on, she had occasional views of bis face 
in profile. All the home virtues and* affections were ui 
the expressioR of that amiable countenaueCi while he 
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watched the dawning in bis brother, of a better ambi- 
tion than more serious instruction had succeeded in 
ronsxng.. It was a countenance to love; but Honoria 
was at the same moment considering one, formed to 
become a model for a sculptor ; and she didn't at the 
time, do its mere material graces justice. 

** Lord Francis "never dances :" William suddenly 
said, seeing a figure advancing, *<but you'll dance with 
me. Miss GPHara ; and, as I dare say you are in no 
harry to trip it, Pll go explore a little, and come back 
with a cargo of discoveries.'* 

Honoria had not time to dissent, for stepping forward 
to intercept the expected intruder, William exclaimed, 
*• Well, Mr. Tudor ! when I saw you last, you were 
studying that complicated piece of mechanism, a lady's 
thimUe— have you made one yet ? Miss O'Hara is en- 
gaged to me ; so don't think of poaching upon my ma- 
nor. You may have Shafio chase all to yourself: that's 
fair ! I scruple no heroic act for a friend.'^ 

Back bowed the conceited and gratified scholar; 
and away sauntered William with an affectation of more 
than his natural lightness of heart as he saw Lady Ca- 
therine £ustace's head turned towards him from the 
dance. 

Honoria was now in a manner left alone with Lord 
Francis Fitz James. In her present *st^te o^ mind the 
situation was embarrassing, especially as, she observed 
Lord Francis's manner assume a greater air of aban- 
donment to whatever impression she had made : she 
was astonished to find that in perverse proportion to 
his evidently increasing admiration, her inclination 
seemed to shrink from it ; perhaps it was the malignant 
look of Mrs. Shafto, who was hovering nearthat end of 
the tent. Whatever it was, she believed propriety re- 
quired her toget away from thisfe<e-a-<^te, and prefacing 
her request with a graceful apology, she requested Lord 
Francis would do her the favour of finding Mr. Mul- 
caster ; and telling him, she saw they were going to 
dance a reel, so she would sit down till the country 
dances began. 

Vol. L -28 
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As she turned from him directly to seek Sir Everard 
Fitz Arthur, at /he upper end of the tent, His Lordship 
could only bow and obey. * 

<< What is that move for ?" asked the dandy of the 
phaeton, of Miss Augusta Shafto, to whom iSir Thomas 
Sykes had presented him during the breakiast. *^ Don't 
you see !" responded Miss Augusta, ** Delaval Fitz 
Arthur has done dancing. He is surer game, than a 
bird of passage, like that conceited, disagreeable Lord 
Francis." 

These remarks were intended, by one of the speak* 
ers at least, to be heard by their subject ; and they 
trere heard : Honoria's eye-flash showed it. She 
looked so nobly handsome at the moment, that perhaps 
the invidious Miss Augusta wished she had not brought 
9uch proud beauty to her cheek. But Mr. Spratt, the 
charioteer of the most dashing equipage on the course 
that morning, was gaping for more food for his envious 
contempt of the Lord Francis Fitz James; and Miss 
Augusta hastened to pour in exclamations against the 
had taste of His Lordship's dress, the horrid colour of 
his coat, the miserable mediocrity of his neckcloth ; to 
the complete rapture of a youngling commoner, in a 
coat of grass-green, and a cravat of stifling circum- 
ference. 

Honoria meanwhile was hastily asking herself, 
where all her agitation on the score of Lord Francis 
was gone?. Something had failed, she could not tell 
what; or else all highly raised expectations, and 
eagerly pursued objects, were to have the fate of the 
Abyssinian traveller's, when he reached the soiu*ce of 
the Nile,-— disappointment ! disenchantment! — a feel- 
ing that all is vanity! To the chiseled beauty of His 
Lordship's features, to the poetry of his countenance^ to 
(he interest excited by his voice, manner, and conver- 
sation, she did exact justice ; but enthusiasm was not 
mixed with it. In short, the spark had not fallen upon 
the altar of her heart, that was evident: in spite of pre- 
possessionand' anticipations, Lord Francis was not the 
fated person. Thus quicl^ly, perhaps rashly^ certainly 
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jbolishly, did Honoria decide in five minutes, after a 
dialogue of fifteen. 

Sbe now saw Fitz Arthur disengaging himself from 
persons seeking to detain him; for with a bounding 
heart, he had noted her breaking from Lord Francis 
Fitz James. When, on reaching her side, he found 
her all crimson agitation, and heard that she wished to 
get near his father, till her partner should claim heri 
his late despondency melted into air, and his pulses 
throbbed anew with lively hope. 

y Trembling and silent he took her hand to lead her 
across the tent— but the reel dancers were an impassa- 
ble barrier ; they were obliged to wait for an oppor- 
tunity of getting through their mazy line. As Fitz 
Arthur naturally retained the band he bad takeUi 
Honoria felt the trembling of his, — at another time she 
might have asked what agitated him, but she was not in 
a mood to trust herself with speech, — a single word of 
any emotion, she felt would make her burst into tea^s. 
Miss Augusta's cruel insinuation had pierced her very 
heart; and she durst not relieve that heart now, by 
revealing it to the only person who had wound himself 
completely into her confidence ! 

Honoria knew not exactly what she was feeling, nor 
why she was feeling keenly. She (elt that Fitz Arthur 
really loved her ; she saw that Lord iFrancis admired 
her, was interested in her : she knew what her friends 
at St. Cothberts wished and expected for her, from this 
distinguished Lord Francis : she remembered all that 
her enemies had ever said of her designs upon Fitz 
Arthur. She never thei^ could accept the hand of 
Fitz Arthur ; and. perhaps she never would choose to 
take that of his loftier rival. — Honoria's heart was full 
to bursting ; and a sense of deep affliction struggled for 
victory, with the infirmity of her character — ^pride, 
criminal pride. 

Fitz Artl»ir meanwhile was fluctuating between dread 
and delight, conscious to something unusual in Hono- 
ria^s avoidance of his eyes, as he addressed her ; to a 
quicker heaving of herbosom, as she kept looking down 
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and listening to him. Could it be ? be thought : had 
his forced attendance upon other women that day, 
pained her ? Was it indeed, as Hylton and bis father 
assured him, that she had shmnk hitherto from his ob- 
vious affection only from the most Ottering reasons ? 

Impatient of suspense, he hastily inquired how she 
liked Lord Francis Fitz James, her champion, the bard 
she honoured with such partial a^iration ! 

<< I do think I ought to say he is every thing I ex*- 
pected. Yet, though he certainly is most eloquent, 
most interesting, most unlike all other people, and most 
particularly handsome, — I am — and I cannot say why, 
— disappointed 1" 

" Disappomted !" repeated Fitz Arthur, his face al- 
most emitting rays. 

<< Yes, indeed ! — though perhaps not in the character 
and manner themselves, but in the impression I ex- 
pected they would make upon me. See what a foolish 
creature I am acknowledgmg myself!" 

Honoria was never reserved to Fitz Arthur ; if she 
began a conversation with resolutions of self guard, ahe 
ended by forgetting them. At that moment Fitz Ar» 
thur's heart almost suspended its pulsation from excefis 
of happy emotion. They were just then crossmg the 
tent. — '< You are staying at St. Cuthberts," he said, 
hurryingly, '*^ If I call there, to«morrow, direcdy after 
breakfast, may I ask for you ? — L have something to 
say- — ^to sue for — if I have the courage after all P'— 

<^ Any thing I can do !" interrupted Honoria, as they 
made their way towards Sir Everard. *^Wfaat is it? 
Tell me now, that I may ob%e you mstantly.'.* 

<< Not now,-^not here !" repeated Fitz Arthur^ his 
voice scarcely audible from tUmultu<Hts feelin^,*--^ to- 
morrow, — at St. Cuthberts, dear Miss O'Hara !'* and 
unconscious of what he was about, he once more 
pressed the hand he was yet holding, and abruftiy re* 
linquishing it, lefit Honoria within a few paces of his 
father and bis youngest brother. 

As Honoria, all agitated and alarmed, and afraid of 
herself, took the seat the Baronet eagerly offered, by 
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his side, he bade Tbotnas follow his brother, who was 
to take him home ; bidding the urchin remember, that 
all his indulgences that day had been granted to Pela- 
val's request ; and that, consequently, he must take 
care and be a good boy. Thomas looked exceedingly 
inclined to be a bad one : — but summoning up an ex-' 
pression of face something between sullenness and obe- 
dience, the ill-conditioned young gentleman went off as 
he was directed. 

Honoria, instead of listening to this short monologue, 
was fortifying herself against the tender disturbance 
Fitz Arthur's looks and words had given to her foregone 
resolutions, and to what she believed her foregone sen- 
timents concerning him. She was bringing all the 
insulting speeches and acts of the Shafto family in for- ' 
midable array to oppose this transitory weakness ; and 
trying to dwell with livelier feelings of gratification and 
anticipation upon the person, talents, rank, admiration, 
and eclat of Lord Francis Fitz James. 

Sir Everard kept eying her as she was involuntarily 
following with her eyes the object then possessing her 
thoughts ; this was bis son. He felt strongly moved to 
broach the momentous business. He thought, that if 
he were to seize the present moment for expressing his 
son's wishes, it would afford scope for many confiden- 
tial details, which .must exalt Delaval in ber esteem, 
and which Delaval would never relate of himself. — 
Why sh6uld he not do so ? — It would be such joy for 
hiiAself to witness the joy, the surprise^ the gratefulness 
of the amiable orphan ! It would make him so happy, 
to go home instantly and tell bis son he might return 
and claini the hand hU father had asked and obtained 
for him ! — ^A doubt of Honoria's rapturous acceptance 
of the proposal he meditated, the artless Baronet did 
not entertain. He suddenly inquired if she would give 
up dancing for a quarter of an hoar, as he had some- 
thing to say which he should not like to have inter- 
rupted. 

Honoria, never dreaming of an avowal from Sir 
Everard's lips^ as his son's proxy, expressed her ready 
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pleasure in giving him as much of her time and attentioB^ 
as he gratified her by wishing for. " Well, then," the 
Baroi^^t said, "let us move a little farther that way :^- 
this snug corner of flag-staffs and laurel boughs, will 
keep us out of sight." 

Poor Sir Everard recked not, that what sheltered one 
party, might soon afterwards conceal another ; he did 
not observe Mrs. Shafto loitering near : complacently 
viewing what she hoped her Augusta^s incipient con- 
quest, in the shape of young Mr. Spratt, jerking his 
porringer pate with the sudden notion of being a man, 
and a most admired man. 

Honoria was so often made Sh* Everard's confidant 
on the subject of his two younger boys, and his own 
benevolent embarrassments, that she prepared herself 
to listen with subsiding emotion : but her eye was mo- 
mentarily arrested by the sight of Lord Francis Pitz 
James, at some distance. He was now leaning up 
against thfe side of the tent, neither looking for her, nor 
at the dancing ; evidently yielding to meditations fo- 
reign to the scene ; and only noticing, with an air of 
disdainfulness and arrogance, (as they challenged his 
attention,) the few very fine ladies whom she Jiad just 
before heard buzzing, « O, there's Lord Francis !'* She 
could not marvel at his disregard of their flattering at- 
tempts to begin a flirtation ; but she thought less obvious 
contempt would have been more amiable. 

Sir Everard quickly drew off their attention. He 
began as if about to rehearse a task ; and indeed he bad 
revolved such an imagined scene as the present, till he 
was quite prepared to gothrbugh it ably. He first 
made a short exposition of his tangled affairs previous to 
his son's return from India ; then related all that son 
had done to retrieve him, and prevent future embar- 
rassments ; told the tale of Stephen ; explained Fitz 
Arthur's self-denying motives for quitting a profession 
he liked ; and, lastly, enlarged upon his own desire of 
rewarding such a son, by bestowing on him a wife 
whoUy devoted to his welfare and happiness. He then 
said how he had contrived to diseneumber one estate^ 
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that settlements might be made upon snoh a woman ; 
finishing) bj assuring his astonished hearer^ (with more 
warmth of heart, perhaps, than refinement ot delicacy,) 
that although half the county might cali him an old fool 
for his pains, he was ready to give up some tempting 
prospects for his son in the way of marriage, and open 
his arms to Miss O'Hara as the object of Delaral's sin- 
cere affectiohi 

Whilst the simple-minded Baronet was thus eloquent, 
^caltiog in the rapidly changing colours of Honoria's 
ebeek, as she sat panting and bewildered, unable to 
see clearly how she ought to act, little did he guess 
what in a single instant fixed that wavering colour, and 
sealed that heart again ; what at once blotted from her 
sight all biiB son^s merits and sacrifices, even bis own 
excess of generosity ; it was a glimpse of Mrs, Shafto, 
slipping behind the laurels to listen to their discourse. 
With fatal precipitation our heroine turned round, and 
in a few words, but those decisive almost to haughti- 
ness, acknowledged her povjerty, and declined the 
honour of his son^s addresses. Not allowing herself 
time for a second entreaty, she then rose hastily, and 
would have said something of kind and grateful im-* 
port, by way of message to his son ; but an unaccounta- 
ble choaking sensation prevented, even the attorn pt^ 
and abruptly breaking away, she lost herself among the 
dancers. 

Sir Everard, absolutely stiffened into stone, by as- 
tonishment and displeasure, remained like a figure cut 
on a tomb. The moment Honoria ceased to be visi- 
ble, the odious cause of this infatuated act glided out 
from behind her laurel screen, and taking a seat beside 
Sir Everard, ere he was yet awakened from his stupor, 
began her usual strain of expressed interest in him and 
his ; flattering him on his vulnerable point — his chil- 
dren ; and extending admiration even to the rebellious 
Thomas. 

After having duly expatiated opon the young gentle- 
man's growth and good dancing, and prophesied, there- 
fore, that he would turn out a great naval character^ 
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a second Lord Howe, she proceeded to cotntnent upon 
the young ladies present: it was then easy to get at 
the subject of Miss O'Hara. 

Of Miss O'Hara she talked long and aWy ; deter- 
mining to give the death-blow to her power at Arthur's 
Court, she lamented the imprudence with which that 
poor vain girl was destroying her own prospects. ** Af- 
ter all the pains she, Mrs. Shafto, had taken to iodaee 
yomig Chaplin to think of her seriously, and after the 
girl had given him encouragement too, as she iindep- 
stood from Mrs. Meredith, it was evident that she was 
actually conceited enough to fancy it possible for her 
to aim at the hand of Lord Francis Fitz James^tbe Mar- 
quess of Killarney's son ! Mrs. Shafto bad heard from 
Lady Haverford a very embarrassing story about her, 
and that strange character ; a something or thisir meet- 
ing before breakfast on the hills, when quiet people 
were in their beds ; when some romping scene took 
place. She could not say exactly why or how, but 
my Lord Francis bad obtained possession of the young 
lady's shoe; a most improper circumstance ! and since 
then Mrs. Sbafto had observed her trying to allure him 
into attentions which were highly indecorous in a young 

Serson of her condition to wish to attract. In short, 
Irs. Shafto was pained to say, she began to think this 
Miss O'Hara, not only a dangerous, but a very light- 
minded young woman ; and she could only hope for 
worthy Mr. Meredith's sake, that she might not fall into 
some unpleasant predicament, while endeavouring to 
draw the sons of ancient families and noblemen into 
a mesalliance. She was shocked to discover so much 
art and design and boldness in any young creature so 
very pretty and plausible. She really ought to beg 
her kinsman's pardon for venting all this upon him, but 
she was so displeased and disappointed P' 

Sir Everard writhed with torture during this elabo- 
rate exposition. He bad warmly regarded Honoria 
for her own sake ; and the moment he became aware 
that his son's, happiness depended upon her, and be>- 
lieved he could obtain such happiness for him, he 
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had loved ber wUb greater foodnesff. Her unexpected 
and «hort refusal had at once unseated partial feeling ; 
and now that Mrs. Shafto^s falsely coloured information 
made him believe his son rejected for the ignis fatuus 
of a titie^ bis indignation knew no bounds. . . 

To doubt Mrs* Shafto was impossible ; for he had 
disbelieved her former assurance that Miss O'Hara dis- 
dained and ridiculed Delaval ; and Miss O'Hara had 
herself' in 'a maoner confirmed the truth of this as- 
sertion. 

He now started from his seat, exclaiming with an 
oath,.a transgression of rare occurrence with him, that 
he believed Miss O'Hara deserved all the ill she said 
of her, and that he should hencefofth act accordingly. 

With this satisfactory declaration, not troubling him- 
self with the fear of what Mrs. Shafto might gather 
from it, he abruptly turned from her, and left the place. 

For many minutes Honoria stood on the spot to 
which she had hurried, without consciousness of what 
was going on before her, or hearing the diSerent meo 
who asked her to join the reel. A death»like sensation 
bad succeeded on her cheeks, and in her heart, to their 
late glow of proud triumph : she felt as if she had just 
swallowed a dose of poison ; and knew not to what 
agonies of grief and contrition she were next to 
awaken. 

What did this sensation mean ? Was it not regret for 
having given such pain to two persons equally loved 
and honoured by her ? was it not shame for having felt 
exultaticKi in refusing Delaval Fitz Arthur within the 
b^iring o£ his insolent relation ? It could be nothing 
else. It Was so grievous to nfflict the good, the gene* 
rous ! so humiliating to feel conscious of a pitiful 
crime! this tacit connivance at Mrs. Shafto^s eaves- 
dropping, was a pitiful crime, perhaps as criminal as 
the mean act iteelf* She had seen Mrs. Shafto slip be- 
hind the banners, and she had not resisted the tempta- 
tion of letting her remain there to hear her refusal of 
the heir of Arthur's Court ! A word, a glance from her^ 
would have checked Sir Everard. 
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Honoria was so atteriy lost In these thoughts that 
she did not hear Mr* Mulcaster repeatedly asking 
whether she did or did not choose to dance. 

Lady Haverford's voice awakened her* 

"You dear creature!" exclaimed the pretty Vis- 
countess, '^ I have not been able to say ten words to 
you all this day— you see how 1 am torn to pieces by 
every body! But to-morrow — you dine at Moiiksden, 
they tell me — then we shall meet — weti^tV/ talk — I will 
have you all to myself for one hour by the clock* I 
have told Lady Henderson so ; and 6he has just invited 
Lord Francis, and he has consented^-what a miracle !" 
(Lifting and pressing Honoria's hands in hers, with 
every energetic breath.) "I have worlds to say. 
My dear, what a delightful county ! — such charming 
people alt of them ! That handsome Captain Fitz Arthur 
with those large garter- blue eyes — did you ever see 
such eyes ? — that dear old Sir Everard ! — and those 
beauteous Mulcaster girls ! — no — ^you are all, much too 
charming! — There i ,don^t you see those poor Ladies 
Lumley, looking so beseechingly*— ^they want me to help 
them in something. I must i^o to them and their offi* 
cers. To-morrow*— remember to-morrow." And 
away flew this real victim of popularity, to smile, and 
exclaim, and protest, and promise to other admirers of 
both sexes. 

Honoria heedless even of her, in her present state 
of feeling, looked back to the seat where she had left 
Sir Everard ; it was vacant ; he was no where to be 
seen. His son had been long gone; and what Sir 
Everard had to tell, would prevent Delaval from re« 
turning. Honoria now tried to rally back her spirits 
or her pride ; in short, to stifle conscience, and right 
feeling : and giving her hand to Mr. Mulcaster, she in- 
quired what they were i^^oing to do. 

" Why go down a country dance ;" was the reply. 
" The reels are done with. Where are your wits, fair 
lady ? — You look as if you had just come from hearing 
Mr. Tudor^s lecture upon chemistry, in the corner 
yonder, over Mr. Spratt^s brilliant shirt-pin. If you 
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had' seen how the pupp; stared when be was solemnly 
assured that all diamofids were only crystallized char- 
coal ! That Tudor ! if he keeps loading his noble pu- 
pils like two packhorses, heMl be clever if he ever gets 
their faculties on their legs, and makes the said facul- 
ties use those legs. Why don^t you laugh, Miss O'Hara? 
or say, ' That is not a bad observation of yours, Mr. 
Mulcaster/ " 

Honoria confessed she had not been attending to 
him sufficiently. 

*' Why, what has good Sir Everard been saying to 
you,^' he resumed kindly, ^^ to make you look so dis- 
mal ? no trash, I hope, of that grim white woman's ; 
(an appellation be often gave to Mrs. Shafto ;) but 
we'll have our triumph there, yet. I am no seer, if 
before three months are flown, you have it not in your 
option to be Lady Francis Fitz James. That title 
would be a cannon ball to her !" 

'* Pray, pray, Mr. Muicaster !" cried Honoria, almost 
with tearful earnestness, shrinking now from the bare* 
idea of such a distinction. 

" Well ! you'll see :" persisted William, mistaking 
the cause of her obvious agitation. '^ The veriest idiot 
can find out when a map is positively struck. Lord 
Francis pretended that he did not remember your per* 
son in the least at Arthur's Court, though he recollected 
sparring for you with Mr. Frazer: that was stuff — 
that was indorsing the bill of indifference too much. 
Then he would have it, I was in love with you ; be- 
tokening that he thought no man could know you with- 
out being in such desperate plight. Now you must 
know that I have not the honour to be the least in love 
with you, (thank my stars !) and never had ; though 
I like you passitig much, — ^yet, not quite. as much as 
darling Jane." 

" Now do cease, Mr. Muicaster.'? 

William would not cease. He had not acquired his 
pei-name of Prince William for nothing : and. as those 
who gave it him in his own home, almost delighted in 
heiog swayed by a brother as affectionate as he was 
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whimsicftl) be frequently exercised, or nsarped fhe eame 
aalhority over persons h> whom he was nothing. He 
now continued running on about Lord Francis, intro- 
ducing every circumstance likely to prepossess his 
hearer in her cbampion^s favour. Aware of Honoria's 
sympathy with the sorrows of genuine affection, he 
dwelt principally upon Lord Francis's deep affliction 
for the death of his sister, finishing the description 
with, ^^ I donU tell you Fttz James went about, like 
that fool the Duke of Anjou, with Death's heads on his 
buttons, when he lost his mistress in some King of 
France's time, that I can't take time to remember ; — 
but be never has been quite himself since ; always 
with a touch of the miserable on his visage, as yours 
had five minutes ago. 

Warned by this remark upon herself, Honoria cleared 
her countenance as well as she could, and tried to meet 
the couple dancing down, with some attempt at her 
usual life. 

Whether it be indeed true, that what we feign, we 
feel at last, or whether a perpetual recurrence to the 
expected visit of Pitz Arthur on the following day, 
tended to tranquillize her; whatever it was, Honoria 
certainly found her extreme^emotion subside, and saw 
the black cloud disperse, which had so lately covered 
all her feelings and expectations. What those expecta- 
tions were, we must not too closely examine, since she 
refrained from doing so herself. Sufficient, that as they 
strengthened unconsciously under the influence of cer- 
tain recollections connected with many a look and 
many a conversation of days gone by, the light of her 
countenance gradually rekindled, and she was able to 
finish her dancing with easy grace, and, reply to the 
questions of surrounding friends and admirers. 

Among the latter, it appeared as if Lord Francis 
Fitz James were actually inclined to enlist himself: 
for when the set was broken up, and William led her 
to a seat near his sister's. His Lordship left a short, 
milkmaid-looking ^'oung woman, with big bold eyes, 
who bad been relentlessly talking to him, and turning 
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his melancholy regard apon Honoria, commenced con- 
versation. 

One of Lady Hexham's party struck his disabled arm 
lightly with her fan, in passing. Lord Francis looked 
up. "Who was your little Vulgar friend ?" carelessly 
asked the questioner. 

Lord Francis replied with equal carelessness, "Only 
a cousin of mine : — I mean the wife of a cousin." 

" O, I remember — the great Staffordshire fortune ! 
My dear Lord Francis, didn't you die of that ball-gown 
at four o'clock in the day ?" 

" No faith ! I rather thought it pretty." 

The young lady shrugged her shoulders and curtsied 
away, leaving Honoria impressed with two notions. 
First, that what she had always suspected, was true, 
thatnothing is more vulgar than being over-dressed; no- 
thing more freely indulged in, by the best-bred persons, 
than ridicule, even to what the lower world would deem 
an indecorum ; and that Lord Francis had unamiable 
pleasure in mortifying those who might be silly, yet not 
malignant. The tone in which he had pronounced his 
oracular judgment upon a gown, which, it was evident, 
he had never looked at, denoted this too plainly. In- 
. voluntarily, Honoria thought of Delaval Fitz Arthur's 
indulgent nature, so averse to inflict even deserved 
chastisement. 

Lord Francis engaged in general conversation with 
the small circle round him, and for some time he did 
so, without reviving interest in her mind towards him. 
Compunctious feelings had quite deadened her enjoy- 
ment in matters of mere taste. But when a question 
of Major Stanhope's, concerning that part of Ireland 
upon which the French under General Hoche had just 
made their alarming attempt, — when this elicited Lord 
Francis's generous sympathy with their misguided 
country, her interests rekindled ; and again she looked 
at, and listened to him, with eyes that matched the 
varied and fine expressions of his. eloquence. 

In vain Miss Shafto, disdaining men in a marching 
regimient, drew back from the possible attentions of 
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Colonel MasoD^s subalterns, and condescended to order 
about, the obsequious Mr. Tudor, with supercilious in-* 
dolence : Honoria observed not, Ihat her scorned ad* 
mirer was thus parading the chains imposed by pride 
and pretension! In vain did Mrs. Sbafto audibly re- 
peat what " that very fine young man with her daughter 
Augusta, had just been saying with such elegant point, 
of a certain pretty-looking girl present, — that she was 
cutting her own throat while hoping to wound every 
man's heart !'^ 

Honoria had no longer an ear for any thing injurious 
to herself. She was all absorbed by sympathy, with 
many a wo in her beloved country, affectingly dwelt on 
by Lord Francis. 

In every thing be uttered, every worthy heart might 
sympathize ; for Lord Francis did not advocate rebel- 
lion and outrage ; he spoke but in the spirit of that 
Christian doctrine, which exhorts parents not to provoke 
their children to wrathj lest they he discouraged: he 
sought palliation of outrages, by painting provocations ; 
and delineated passions, which he endeavoured to 
prove, might by skilful management in those intrusted 
with the government of Ireland, be turned to the pur- 
poses of noblest action. 

The candid-minded Stanhope was one of his readiest 
converts 5 and as one heart- wringing story gave a 
daughter of Erin an excuse for tears, Honoria inter- 
nally thanked him : for tears had long been in her 
heart (though from a different source -,) and now, when 
they rose into her eyes unseen and unnoticed, she found 
they relieved her deep oppression, and softly stole them 
from her cheeks with the edge of her fan. 

William Mulcaster, much as he too was interested in 
the oratory of his friend, having heard all Mrs. Shafto's 
bitternesses, took care to let her hear in return, by a 
few apt words of allusioii to the volume of Feehngs'and 
Fancies, who was really their author. He now ab- 
ruptly asked Lord Francis if he would be presented to 
the ladies of Shafto Place.—" Not for the world !" 
was the abhorrent exclamation, and in no under tone. 
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Lord Francis had no ruth for persons he despised : he 
had not William's excuse for thus wounding Mrs. Shaf- 
to's self-love, since he knew her only as a disagreeable 
pretender to fashion ; her malignity was quite unknown 
to him. 

As he started back from this hated introduction^ and 
Mrs. Shafto's visage quivered in every pale feature with 
double-dyed mortification and surprise, Lady Hender- 
son advanced, and politely reminded Miss O'Hara, that 
she was included in a dinner invitation to the St. Cuth- 
berts family for the ensuing day : adding, that in addi- 
tion to their friends of Arthur's Court, she would have 
the two Misses Clavering, whom she expected to find 
arrived when she got back from that morning's amuse*, 
ment. 

Agitated and confused by the mention of Fit2 Arthur, 
in her present state of mind, Honoria stammered out 
some words of obliged acceptance ; — instantly comfort- 
ing herself by the certainty, that if Fitz Arthur did not 
keep his engagement on the morrow,— if he should hot 
come to supplicate for himself, and to convince her, 
that without her life would be a wilderness to him;^f 
he feared, by s6 intruding himself, to be forever banish*' 
ed from her presence,-— at iinv rate she should Oie^t 
him at Monksden, and be able to testify her grateful; 
tender, unaltered friendship for him. She ztoould find 
then some way. by which to convince him of her indif- 
ference to all other men, even to Lord Fraflcis Fitz 
James. 

She turned with the purpose of avoiding this for- 
midable idol ; he had spared her the task. With one 
of those capricious changes, said to be frequent in him, 
Lord Francis had suddenly quitted the St. Cuthberts 
party, and retreated to another part of the tent, where 
he stood with his arms folded, and his head inctined ; 
every feature altered in its expression, and so regardless 
of what was passing round him, that Honoria almost 
decided upon its being an affectation of abstraction; 
Nothing could justify such instant and evident loss of 
consciousness to things without, except some extraordi* 
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narj rencontre or conversation ; and Lord Francis had 
not been so surprised. 

It was clear Lord Francis was affected, and pur- 
posely fantastic ; for though others had not remarked 
so nicely, Honoria felt, that upon his second seeking 
of her, Lord Francis had worn a different manner from 
what distinguished him in their first introduction. His 
ejes sought her countenance with equal admiration, but 
not so exclusively as before ; — they were calmly ad- 
miring ; not eager, wishful, melting, and troubled, as 
they had been then ! — Their full, soft light, did not 
embarrass her, as their repeated agitated glance had 
done at first. She felt, too, that Lord Francis did 
^t wish her to fancy that he admired her more than 
others did ;— and strange to say, after all her girlish 
imaginations, and bewilderment of feeling, she found 
the conviction give her joy. 

While pondering over this, a buz around her drew off 
her attention. 

'' O, no, its impossible !'' — ^' She canhot let him do 
it!" — "So ridiculous!" — "How very entertaining I" 
— passed from one fine lady to another. The next mo- 
ment, Mr. Mulcaster, with disordered and hasty steps, 
came up to his sister : — " Vm going, Jane !" he said, 
hurry ingly. " On my soul, I can't stand it!" 

" Stand what ! dearest William ?" 

" The sight of Lord Brinkbourn dancing," he re- 
turned, more agitated as he spoke. — " I have some 
feeling for her left ! I cannot stand it !" 

He was at the lower end of the tent, and through its 
door of drapery, ere Jane could question him farther^ 
. *'Dear, generous William!" exclaimed his sister, 
turning for the sure sympathy of Stanhope's look. 
'^ What kindness under all his levity to-day !— sparing 
even her a real mortification !" 

*' Yes, my Jane !" whispered her lover; "you may 
call him generous ; for, on my word, I believe he has^ 
just spared her the only mortification her vain heart is 
capable of; — every thing else, to-day, has but grazed 
her skin." 
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Honoria had not time to pause upon her own pleased 
conviction q^^r. Mulcaster's good feeling, for her 
hand was claimed bj Colonel Mason ; and she was led 
to the dance, where Lord Brinkbourn was actually 
seen a|B;onizing through a most complex figure, with 
Lady Haverford for his partner ; whose flickering smile, 
and occasional arch glance at Lady Catherine, seemed 
to claim even her enjoyment of the treat his misery 
afforded. 

To Honoria, the sight of a man dancing in convul- 
sions would have appeared just as agreeable ; for Lord 
Brinkbourn evidently felt the despair of having neither 
natural ear, nor educated feet. Whether he had been 
taught to dance, is a mystery ; — certain it is, he was 
always beginning a step as his partner was ending o^||| 
and seeking her at the bottom of the set, when ne 
should have been inseparable from her at the top of it* 
'^ I shall have to hue and cry him, my dear,'^ whis- 
pered Lady Haverford, as she flitted like a gay gauze- 
fly past Honoria, ^' miles,^' as she called it, from Lord 
Bripkbourn. 

"O, how charming! how very comical !" ejaculated 
one of Lady Hexham's young ladies. '^ Can you sur* 
vive it, Lord Frederick ?" 

"Only by the greatest of all possible exertions;^' 
was the composed answer, indolently lifting his eye- 
glass* " Do tell nie, Lady Ann, — ^is he clambering up 
Lady Haverford ? Do you think she has a bird's nest 
on her head ? — Those «Bharp knees of his assaulting 
her pretty nose with a jerk at every yell of that horrid 
band ! — O, he is much too good !" 

" What a treat !"— " Poor Lady Catherine !"— 
" My dear, she's djing of laughing all this time !" — 
such were the amiable remarks circulating among (he 
distinguished friends of the Hexham family* 

Honoria felt their influence withering her desire of 
ever belonging to a set which Lady Haverford's graces, 
and native kindliness, had presented before her with 
such enchantment : evidently it was a set living solely 
for their own amusement, and seeking it in perpetual, 
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inordinate ridicule* Her good sense and good feeling 
told her bow aurely every generous lAfifrBibility and 
right principle must perish in such an atmosphere. 
N^ wonder Lord Francis disdained it. But she soon 
remembered that there was a much more numerous set 
among the high and noble of the land ; she had on!}' 
to recall the high*minded, and simple-mannered Lord 
Wearmouth, with his benign and graceful mother, to 
allow that she was commenting on a few outlaws of 
fashion, who, refusing to submit to the regulations of 
their wiser equals, chose to herd in their own little 
wilderness, and call their lawlessness sovereignty. So 
impressed was Honoria*by this offensive spirit, that had 
she not known Lord Francis Fitz James was a guest at 
Hj^nshaw, she would have suspected him of making 
one in a league to make her ridiculous, by affecting 
openly to admire her. '^ They are such masters of the 
art,^' she thought, ^^ that who is to know when they 
are sincere.^' 

Even her pleasant partner, with his long military 
queue, and rattling accoutrements, was evidently a 
matter of jest. 

Colonel Mason, however, was blessedly unsuspicious 
of such a base return for the courteous attentions of 
himself and his officers. He strode smilingly down 
the dance, with as good a grace as a fencer ; proud of 
his beautiful partner; and pleased, by seeing pleased 
faces around him. 

Happily for all who were b^inning to weary, Lady 
Hexham prevented a second exhibition of her future 
son-in-law, by^asking for her carriage the moment he 
escaped from the dance ; and Lady Henderson follow- 
ing her example, the Misses Mulcaster, who were no- 
minally under that lady's care during the entertain- 
ment, were obliged to order theirs. 

As our heroine was gallantly led along by Colonel 
Mason, she saw Lord Francis Fitz James, loitering, or 
forgetting himself, near the entrance ; declining differ- 
ent invitations into carriages that would set him down 
at Ravenshaw. At sight of Lady Henderson and her 
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fair charges he recovered recoltection, and advanced, 
asking if any of them would have the charity to take 
him away, as he had^let Lord Wearmouth go home 
without him. 

Monksden lying nearer Ravenshaw than St. Cuth- 
berts, Lady Henderson was about to speak, but Major 
Stanhope, on Jane's hasty assurance that Sophia would 
now have the Dean's place in their coach, eagerly 
offered a seat in his jtandem, and it was accepted. 

Lady Henderson obviously suspected that Lord 
Francis would have preferred exchanging with Miss 
Sophia, for she smiled upon Honoria without speaking. 
His Lordship got into the light carriage, and away 
drove Stanhope, determined to obey an exprei 
glance from the eyes he always understood, wl 
commanded him to say all manner of charming things 
to Lord Francis about Honor O'Hara. 






END OF VOLUME I. 
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